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OF *ll the afflictions to which human nature is subject, 
tlic loss of reason is at once the most calamitous and in- 
teresting. Deprived of this faculty, by which man is 
principally distinguished from the beasts ihat perish, the 
human form is frequently the most remarkable attribute 
that he retains of his proud distinction. His character, as 
an individual of the species, is always perverted ; some- 
times annihilated. His thoughts and actions are diverted 
from their iisual and natural course. The chain which 
connected his ideas in just series and mutual subserviency, 
is dissevered. His feelings for himself and others are new 
and uncommon. His attachments are converted into 
aversions, and his love into hatred. His consciousness 
even is not unfrequently alienated ; insomuch, that with 
equal probability he may fancy himself a deity, an em- 
peror, or a mass of inanimate matter. Once the orna- 
ment and life of society, he is now become a stranger to 
its pleasures or a disturber of its trancjutllity. Impatient 



adoptedbytfieearlTestmetapliyiiic'ansofEgvpt.andtohave 
Veen imbibed from that Bource bv Pythagoras and Pliito, 
who gave it importance and fashioti in all tbc ^chooiti of Asia 
and Euroiic. It is, iii-'t-ed, an article of belief, which ap- 
pears to barcaccompanied the curiosity of philosophy in its 
earlicKt researches into the mysteries of natu e's iaiva and 
(^leratious. Not content vrith examining the external and 
perceptible properties of the numerous objects which 
surrounded him, man, certainly more conceited than judi- 
cious, aa soon as he could think ujion subjects not imme- 
diately connected with his animal wants, advanced in hiij 
enquiries beyond the boundaries of sense, and penetrated 
into the intricate and unknown regions of metaphysics 
and mythology. The nature of the efficient cause of the 
world, and of the numerous orders of beings contain- 
ed in it, mocked his puny comprehension. But what- 
ever be could not understand, he vested with imagi- 
nary properties, and designated by names which expres- 
sed the reverse of what he clearly uuderstood. Hence 
(be crude speculations of the ancients relative to the ori- 
gin of the world and the essence of the divine mind. 
TheoricBof the divine mind or soul of the world, as it 



was then not oncommonly called, nattiralTy led to enqoi'' 
ries of analogous curioaity and importance in regard to 
the various evils, disorders and diseases that were cxpe* 
ricnccd both ia the natural and moral world. By some it 
was asserted, that spirit was in itself essentially pure, in** 
maculate, incorruptible, and therefore indestructible ; 
and that the humaa mind, being a part of the divine 
mind, was consequently not susceptible of disease nor im- 
]ienection. Whoever was deemed unamiable ©r disor' 
dered, or imperfect in any order of living or thinking 
being, was attributed to the stubborn intractability and in- 
nate grossness of matler. The summit of human felicity 
and eminence of inteliectnal talent, were alike ascribed 
to the suitableness of the tenement of clay for its office, 
which admitted of the exertion and extension of the bea- 
Wn-bom principle which directed its motions. By other 
theorists, the origin of ev 1 wasacconned for by supposing 
an eternal evil prindple coexistent with the good princi- 
ple, but inferior in, its natural attributes and opposite in 
its nioraj qualities. This principle was likewise endowed, 
like the divinity, with the property o( diviaibihty. It 
accordingly assumed as many dilTurciit characters ami 



■ 



flmctions as enited its power and iuclination to do mw- 
ehief. With these interesting but fanciful conjectures, 
was blended the celebrated doctrine of mcleinpsvchosis, 
nr the translation of immortal souls through a succ'>ssion 
of corruptible and perishable bodies. Thus was the universe 
peopled with invisible beings of diverse orders, and an easy 
commL-rce was supposed to be carried on between the ma- 
terial and spiritual worlds. At length the maji and meta- 
phyaiciaas of antiquity could talk of ideal forms, immutable 
essences, the nature of the divinity, the mysteries of tiieo- 
gony, the transmigration and community of spirits, pos- 
session by dscmons, and other marvellous subjects equally 
beyond their comprehension, uith as much familiarity as 
if they had been theoi'ems of geometry or objects of actual 
sensation. From materials like these, it was not difficult 
to deduce many plausible theories of insanity. By those 
vriio contended for the essential purity of tbe thinking 
principle, whatever deranged its functions was very con- 
sistently ascribed to the morbid intJuencc of a gross and 
diseased body, and treated by hellebore and other eracu- 
ant remedies. Hellebore was, indeed, the grand specific 
from time immemorial. The mode of aelccting, prepare 



ing and administering that drastic vegetable, formed a 
complicated body of doctrine, {a) By the materialists, ai 
whom there were not many among tlie physicians, and 
fewer among tbe priests of antiquity, disorders of the 
mind were treated afier the same method. The mytho- 
logists, who, on the other Iiand) maintained iheexistence 
of spirits of diffurent orders and qualities, founded their 
theories of insanity upon the supposed intercoutse that 
existed between the material and spiritual worlds. In 
some instances, it was believed that the intellectual facul- 
ty was merely deranged by the malignagt influence of a. 
demon: in others, where tbe change of character was 
more evident and complete, an actual exchange of the 
indwelling soul was imagined to have taken place' and the 
maniac was consulted as the organ of an oracular spirit, 
or shunned as embodying an emissary of the evil princi- 
ple. Hence the original propriety of the term alienation 
of the mind, which the moderns, however, have used im- 
properly, as they have only intended to express by it a de- 
rangement simply of the intellectual functions. The treat-. 



(o) See tha ariiclei EUfliore and EelI«boiLsi: 
Methodlqne Fruicaise. 
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ment of insanit}* according to the theories of supematural 
possession naturally devolved upon the priests, who pre- 
tended to hitve more interest with, and more power over 
the invisible world than the rest of mankind. We ac- 
cordingly fiud, that, in all countries remarkable for their 
superstition, the treatment of mental aflections has been 
associated with the other duties of the sacerdotal office. 
*' At both extremities of ancient Egypt, a country that 
waa at tlat time exceedingly populous and flourishing, 
■were temples dedicated to Saturn, whither melancholies 
resorted in great numbers in quest of relief." (b) What- 
ever gifts of nature or productions of art were calcu- 
lated to impress the imagination, were there united to the 
solemnities of a splendid and imposing superstition. Games 
and recrentions were instituted in the temples. The most 
voluptuous productions of the painter and the statuary 
were exposed to public view. Groves and gardens sur- 
rounded those holy retreats, and invited the distracted de- 
votee to refreshing and salubrious exercise. Gaily decor- 
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ated boats sometimes transported him to breatli amidst ru- 
ral concerts the purer breezes of the Nile. In short, all 
liis time was taken up by some pleasurable occupation, or 
Eather by a system of diversified amusements, enhanced 
and sanctioned by superstition. The methods adopted by 
the priests of Besanfou to cast out the demons which 
were supposed to possess the madmen and melancholies 
who resorted thither during the celebration of the feast of 
St. Suaire, bear great analogy to those of the Egyptian 
temples : but, as they were more calculated to escite 
sudden terror and temporary commotion in the system, 
than to secure a. permanent diversion of the imagination 
from the morbid trains of thinking, feeling and acting, 
which constituted the demoniacal malady, and which 
were particularly attended to by the priests of Saturn, 
they were more hazardous, and probably, upon the whole, 
more unsuccessful in their application, {c) 

The above speculations were, no doubt, modified into 
various shapes, and must be supposed in actual practice 




to have beeo frequently combined ot coDfounded ih their 
application. The earlier phiJosophers of Greece, were 
not only initiated io the mystital learniug of Egypt, 
where they generally received a part of their educutioo, 
but Trere likewise eminent for their knowledge of the art 
of mecUcine. Their acquaintance, imperfect as it was, 
with the phj'siology of the human system, and their fami- 
liarity with the invisible powers which were supposed to 
molest the functions of the humao soul, were calculated 
equally to give value to their physical remedies, and to 
int^ire confidence in their religious and astrological 



ceremonies. 



Such were the theories and treatment of insanity, ante- 
rior to that illustrious era in medicaj lifstory, which com- 
menced with the failiep of thp greek medical school, the 
Immortal Hippocrates. When that luminary of genius ap- 
peared above the horizon of medical literature, the gen- 
uine processes of nature were more distinctly exposed, 
and an etern.d wall of separation was raised between sci- 
ence and enipyricium, and between the dogmas of mytho- 
logy and metaphysics, and the legitimate inductions of 



experiment and observation. Whether HippoorateB wrote 
professedly ou the subject of insanity is not ascertained by 
his commentators. It is possible, that the eiftent of hi« 
enquiries and his numerous engagements in the practical 
part of his profesNon, especially la the treattnertt of fe- 
brile and in^ajnmatory disorders, left hinino opportunitji 
to record his observations upon mental ailments : or, it 
is not improbable, that bis treatise upon that subject may 
have shared the fate of many others of his valuable writings. 
That he was not ignorant of tlie subject is not only pre* 
sumeable from his habits of analysis and observation, but 
more certainly dcducibie from the opinion which the Ab< 
derites entertained of his ^ill, wlien they invited him ovee 
ftom Athens to see their fellow citizen, the celebrated 
Democritu:!, vrhose mirthful and whimsical peculiarities 
gave rise to the suspicion that he was insane. There is, 
indeed, one chapter upon the subject of melancholia, incor- 
porated with Galen's voluminous productions, which some 
of his. editors have ascribed to the father of physic. That 
it was not however written by Hippocrates is evident, frotn 
its decided inferiority to liis other and acknowledged works, 
both in respect to style and argument ; not to mention the 



TeferencBB which are made in the course of the essay to 
the opinions of Hippocrates, as to those of a tiiird or an 
absent person. If Galen himself, whose style indeed it 
does not much resemble, was not the authoi', the ascrip- 
tion of it to Possidonius or Ruffus must be acceded to. (d) 
However that may be, its intrinsick value is very moder- 
ate. It exhibits no clear view of the disorder of which it 
professes to treat. It confounds melancholia with other 
diseases presumed to originate from the same cause, de- 
tails improbable suppositions relative to the seat and prox- 
imate cause of the melancholic passion, and presents no 
rational indications of cure. The opinions of Hippocrates 
on the nature, causes and varieties of insanity, are more 
clearly inferred from some casual observations which he 
advances upon the subject in his excellent treatise upon 
epilepsy, (e) The principal object of tlie author in that 
little tract, appears to have been to combat the prevailing 



(d) VJd Galen Delocisaffpctis, Lib [ii. Cap. vi. p. 152. Edilio Basil i- 
ensia Lugdin, 1547. Multa nc fere ODini^qusr lioc capite dicunlur in opus- 
cbIo di? melincholta scripla lunt quod alii Hippociati, qiiidam Glleao, nan* 
puiti RuIFa et Pooidonia attiibueruiit. 



(e) HippwratBs do roorbo m 



opinion that epUepsy, whether combined with ioiulity (tf 
otherwise, was the positive anddecided eifect of inspiration ; 
and the efforts, which he displays, of a masculine genius, ex- 
erting itself in a strain of bold and luminous argumentation 
against the arts of empyricism, the credulity of supersti- 
tion, and the prejudices of vulgar minds, are lughly ho- 
nourable both to his judgement and hb virtue. Hippo, 
crates was a firm believer in the doctrine of a divine pro- 
vidence. He did not, however, maintain it like most of 
his contemporaries at the expense of the moral perfections 
of the divinity. In the strides of pestilence and the revo- 
lutions of states and empires, he saw the movements of 
deity, and adored the hand that swayed the awful sceptre. 
But any interference in the ordinary functions of the htmiaa 
system, in individual cases, was, in his estimation, unbecom- 
ing the exalted character of the Gods : and as the disorders, 
which it was the fashion to ascribe to supernatural agency, 
might be explained upon natural principles, it appeared 
to him unnecessary to admit the interposition of Mars, 
Hecate or Apollo. In furnishing the requisite explanation, 
he advances a theory of the proximate cause of insanity, 
which accords with the general principles of the humoral 



pBrtitJlogy» »nd which consequently maintained H* pjafid 
in ttie institutes of modern medical schools till towards tbe 
beginning of the last century. Its outlines are the follow- 
ing. The brain is the organ of the understanding. That 
organ is susceptible of various states in respect both to 
consistence and temperature. It may be hotter or colder, 
harder or softer, more or less humid. I3iie is the heating', 
pituita the cooling principle. From the supposed analogy 
between the turbulence of the passions, and the rapid more- 
MKits of the element of fire, the bile or the heating princi- 
ple, either admixed in loo great a< quantity vr'tth the general 
tnass of blood, or conducted to the brain ifi distinct ves- 
sels, he deemed the proximate stimulant of that organ in 
mental derangement, accompanied by extraordinary tur- 
bulence and ferocity. Tlie yellow bile he considered as 
the cause merely of irritability, high spirits and extrava- 
gance J but when the black bile (/) ascended the cham- 
bers of the thinking organ, it roused to exertion the darker 
pasaioDs of suspicion and jealousy and hatred and re- 



liAce. '0*1(31, Lib, S, ae locn tSeait, ap. t 



reogt:. Fituita, on the othe:r haiitl, posses 
di^metrii^ully oi^posite to those of tlic bill?, Im supposed 
tooperate as aseJwive pr'inciple, to tliininisli the energy 
of tlie sentient and intellf.-ctml faculties, and to act as tho 
proximute cause of insai ilty, attended by great depression 
of spirits, by fears an<i anxieties from imaginary causes, 
or by silent solitude or muttering di-spair. Other nervous 
diseases, accompanii' d by delirium, are ascribed by the 
same author, to disordered states of the blood, to casual 
obstructions to tliff course of that flnid, or to an unusual 
determiDatiOR of it to the parts primarily affected. (ff^J 
Such are the germs of asystem of physiology, which grew 
up with the other productions of Grecian genius, (A) 
wbicli was c! lerislied for many centuries in Italy and Ara- 
bia, which 'spread itself after the revival of literature over 
all the cotf ntries of Europe, and which, after having arriv- 
ed at a goodly old age, fell a few years ago by the re- 
iuorsele»;i hands of moderu theorists. 



(,g) MipiiJCmt.Sec. Ui. Lib. demoib, saiT. p. 301, et stquem. tdll Fues. 
J,lb. yjoqueilehisqur sdyirgSnei Bpeclanl, p:SGS. 

(V) Galen in apologia contra Jiiliatium, Top. ir. Idem mclUcd im 
dr!!*.!. Lib ii. Cap. 3, Idtiil Lib, ile cius. morb. c. 2 



However great the authority of Hippocrates in matteM 
of medical belief, we find ihat the above theory of ner- 
vous disorders was not universally adopted by the physi- 
cians of Greece and Italy. The leven of superstition had 
been so intimately infused with the speculations of the 
times, that their most accurate Inedical A-riters ascribed 
some forms of insanity to supernatural influence. " De- 
orum affiatu hie furor proveuit, qui cum remittitur hi- 
lares sunt et curis vacui tanquam Diis initiati." (^■) It 
must, on the other hand, be confessed, that the example 
of the Sage of Cos, as he has been very deservedly called, 
contributed not a little to rescue the art of healing from 
the bands of priests, itinerants aud astrologers, whoequally 
practiced it empjTicaily, aud to establish it on its only 
legitimate basis, the knowledge of the healthy and diseas- 
ed functions of the human body. 

Aretasus, the Cappadocian, wliosc works upon many 

aubjects have been greatly admired, is the most ancient 




Greek author extant, who has treated professedly on dis- 
eases of the mind. His first tract, de melancholia, {j) 
contains a concise and elegaot history of that disorder ; 
and without the affectation of a systematic arrangement, 
it exhibits a clear account of the supposed causes, symp- 
toms and varieties of the malady of which it professes to 
treat. Areteeus adopted, with some modificjations, the phy- 
sological doctrines of Hippocrates. {&) He appears not, 
however, to have been a stranger to the more metaphy- 
eical and less useful speculations of the metliodists ; (1] at 
the same time, that his writing* are principally valuable 
for the simple and unesaggerated facts which tliey con- 
tain. A chapter l>y this author on, mania appears deserv- 
ing of a similar character. His method of treatment (in) 



(J) Idum, Lib. i. Cap. v. 

(i) In liii pliyaiological opiniotn, Hlpiincrates was a dogmatist " Hanc," 
(idlicetiecWm dogmaticam,) " Hipiwcrates Cous a CtQloiiwnaiboa medi- 
cis. El Cjrenucia, penes ques medicinam olim maxime cxuliara fioriiisse 
HerodolUB est auclor, forta^ie Dcceptain, perfpcit oc maxime exroluit,'' 
Prosper, Alpin. in meiliciiiB melhodic. Cop. de vailis medicinaj secLij. 

(0 The founder of tbal sect w^iThi^mison ofLaodicea, oneofthe mott 

eelebrmeilpliyaiciaiiKofhiBday, aud a diaeiple of AiClepiadei 

(wj Atetii divuoinor. moibor, curadrus, Cap. t 



accords wfth bis theoretical principles, and serves to il« 
lustrate the inf;UL*nce of those principles upon his prac- 
tice. It is to be regretted, that a great part of hik tract 
on the cure of melancholia(?/) has been lost. In what rfe- 
mains of it, thougfi very judicious so far as it goes', and 
as to physical mean* it cdniipriben Is aKnost all the indica- 
tions which have ever been oflR red on the subject, w^e meet 
not with a single observation on the manageitieht or moral 
treatment of nianiaits and melancholies. 



Cornelius Celsus, a Roman physician of very general 
and extensive informatioh, has left us a short but very 
valuable tract upoti merAtal disorders, {o) His precepts, 
which are not alloyed b}**^ any theoretical disquisitions, 
appear to be the dictates ot* observation and experience ; 
and what gives them an adaitional value, is, that they 
chiefly relate to the moral management of the insane. 
His nosological distribution of the dilfer^nt species of in- 
sanity is, however, unscientific and confused. 



(n) Aretaei morbor. diuturntr curativ. Lib. i. Cap. ▼. 
(o) Corn. Celsus de medicina, Lib, iii. Cap. 18. 



CSeSff'Anreliaiiusi greatly Wftria* tt GaWi IB ele- 
gance and pwrity of language, liis i-emleVril his section on 
mania valuable, by a linore tfctailrt] accourrt rf tlie symp- 
toms, accessory circutastanccs and tr&itmdiit of insaiiity(^) 

Alexander Traliianus wrote at a tirtie ivlien Gal'enisfti iris 
spreading its crude and complicated speculations over the 
world. He thercf6re dccasionafly adverts to tlie doctrines of 
the numerous sects which flfetingmsfi'ed the profession oT 
medicine in the fourtli cdrittiry, and speJis of GalWi Jn 
terms of the ((rBfoundest vefierJtibn.lp) Trallian, however, 
who was a man of originiil genius, studied his prdfes'sion 
analyiicully, and acquired hia knowledge of hum-.in xtMttrt 
and human disorders bj' the same method, (r) and from 



(p) Cueliua Aurelimiu.'i de morbis acUtis, Lib. 1 
(j) AlHKsndri Trslliani libri duddi'cim Edit. BwUei, Lib. xli. p. 788, 



(r) " Hicininiani ai 
laclenda PxcelliiDtior lieh. 



limus, 111 in arie medica cognoscenJa ac 
nmaius, nou diu in patria sua Tralle, ci- 
*itaie Lydii, alias celebri aique eruditiwlmis homlnibuB, liberal issUniBquc 
sliKliii afBueniipermanendum. Sed omnes CunclE Grecia! iiarte*, haliam 

GBtliam, Hispaniam peragrandas a^bi esse censuit P>«t fongas aitl^m 

pHiient'OneS, ad icriEeridl wudium sb con'ulit, eTeKpenmeiTtaqiTE liingo 
usu alque peiiclitalione ex morhis coBegerai in doinmenloiins redigenda pu- 
tBvil." Vide Epistolam nunciipaifliiam quamlibria Tralliani duodecim 
ptiposuil Aodernacus. Edit- Basilej;. * 
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the same inexhaustible sources. In his tract de melancho- 
lia, (4) he does not altogether reject the frisky offices of 
the bile ; but it is eviddat that his leading theory of the 
proximate cause of insanity, was that of an excessive de- 
termination of blood to the head, The remedies which 
he recommends are simple, suitable and active. 



Without entering upon a more minute detail of the 
writings of the ancients individually, which would be tedi- 
ous to most readers, a few general observations upon their 
treatises and merits collectively, in connection with the 
subject of the following work, will not, perhaps, be deem- 
ed uninteresting- 
It was believed by most of the physicians of antiquity, 
that mania and melancholia are only degrees or varieties 
of one and the same affection, [t) Both Forms of mental 
derangement were distinguished from phrenitis, by the 
absence of fever. The diagnostic symptoms between ma- 
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nia furibunda and the melancholic passion, were the samijf 
that are adopted by the nosologists of the present day. 
They alFortl the best rules, perhaps, that the nature of 
the subject will admit of, and are sufficiently discriminating 
for all useful and practical purposes. The seal of mental 
disorders was generally supposed to be the head, affected 
cither originally or by consent with other distant and dis. 
ordered parlSi A very common opinion prevailed among 
the Greek physicians, that the pyloric and cardiac ex- 
tremities of the stomach were iu fault in all cases of disor- 
dered intellect. -Their theories on that subject are exceed- 
ingly weak, however accordant with their bilious pathology 
of insanity, (k) The remarkable sympathies existing be- 
tween the functions of the brain and those of other viscera, 
and particuliiHytheuferus, are noticed by several of the au- 
thors whom we have already quoted. Of their numerous 
doctrines relative to the proximate causes of maniacal dis- 
orders wc shall only state the most remarkable. Those 
depending upon the supposed influence of Gods, demons or 
their representatives have been already noticed, and require 



(u) Vid, Pioiper AJpiii. dc medicuia mclhs<lii:a, Lib. \, p. GIQ. 



pot tobeeDlafgedupon. To enter upon tl^etit^ecilies of iu- 
sanity, founded u|ion the supposed qualities of the bile and 
pituit^j with a minuteneas comniensuraite to the extent of 
their tpflnenge, fqr many ages, upon t^ie practice of physi- 
iqi^ns, wo^lil be a toak \vliieh it cannot be necessary nor 
u^cfnl to ut^dertajte in an intro[|^ctjo^ to a modern practi- 
cal treatise. The various degrees of density, temperature, 
(;r^tufje, colopr, oijac'ity, pulrescency or any other qua- 
lities of ,tlie |^iliou& humour wjxic|i tljeorists might fancy, 
j^ ^t^ally did fancy, must he supposed atjeijuate to the 
^Xp^Ci^tion ,of all the varieties of iiisE^iuty which its his- 
tpxy '^s^nf.ed : {v) but if ever deemed uiaidequate, it was 
only opcessiiry to admii^glc wjt^ tliJs UuiAour a prpi«r quan- 
tity of piu;ii^, [w] or any otjier, principle wlucli circumstan- 
ces tniglit require. In some cases it was supposed, thai the 
b.ile ^:as intermixed in a morbid cjuantity. with the blood. 

*irielai .emeigil Utide alii.ie regots, prjnciiJBF, Wei; alii *iiie«s, [esiu 
fisgUes, gmoa iriticia gJlllnis dttvoriuidB; nlii ceram igne licgiiubilpiD; alii 
«e canes fdes, ,|L)[ia«, cuculus, luscViios, g.lloe asfe iiiimnt, hommqUe aut 
■liorum onimiiUunnoceE iniitaniur."fiiverii PusismeiiicB, Lib i Cap nil. 
(nj) "RespondemjiS Tiirtoi esse melanc^pliK gradus e' ^arias humoris ire- 
Uncholicicum aliis humoiibus permixi'innei indpqn? maximani dellrinrum 
■uleutem cjDEifjere." Idem. Vide quoqacGolcni, Lib. ii. De sympt. cam 
Cup. 6, 
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In others, that it was conveyed to the substanoe of the 
brain by distinct vesuds, and that it irritated, heated or 
dried up that organ, so as to render it incapable of per- 
formiDg its usual and healthy functions. Some again 
conjectured, that something like a blaze was kindled by 
the same phosphorescent principle amongst the thoracic 
and abdoiimial viscera, which sent its dry and fidiginous 
faineB to the btain, and there excited the commotions of 
insanity. "Nonnllr veternm,ut Diocles, quendam pylori 
affectum inflammationi persimilem banc" (scil. melan- 
cholicam) " passionem retulerunt, quo venae c alidi ores red- 
ditse humore crudo a stomacho intempestire attracto ob- 
struantur ; qua obstructione, calore transpirari, bum- 
oreque moveri ventilarive nequeuntibus, fit quacdam in lis 
vebis alteratio, agitatioque ac veluti etiam exinde a calore 
fere igneo semiputrefactio, ex qua vapores excitantur ca- 
lidi, acres, adusti ; ex quibus juxia varias corporis partes in 
quas ab bypochondriis attolluntur, varise passionea ori- 
untnr: si ad caput ferantur mentem turbant, melancho- 
Uamque homiui inducunt."(«) The term vapours, as ex- 

(•') Proepti. Al^iin. de medidoa methodica. Lib. i. Cap. 1 1 . 



usdul purpose. Tber are not woidi which ean' 

be aiitnioed its reprcseotadves of an actual phyiioai fa ct , 

Oa the sibVecc cf vmote caosei rf nnniacal disorden, 
t!i» writers oc a=c:raltT have been exceedingly reserved. 
Tie iK jccTars lar - apaoff of the pasBoos were generally 
ciauiL'iereii ::i cesbccdod wiik moiak cxdnsiyeiy. We, 
t^Kcfcc^ . o: B^ sBees wkb, in the writii^ of any of the 
pivssc^kai cf Cfwce lad SooPy a detailed derdopement 
«t r2i[^ :mze;>xs pciMiapoBeBt and oocaaonal caoses of 
aist:L':T c«:e¥ izmKicaaaT depcndii^ opon the morbid 
txr>^jTOffTC <x tae ^itxie povers of the auod. Confining 
:Mur x^rafrxLor t? m pinreiQlogj, Ittstory and causes of 

uiKe ^sciQCEs^ TKT ncwadr oircrloQkBd ereo the more 

« A * 

«c^rc» ^KX3^ CKB9K reukin; finom bodily diseafles and 



T^ ^iOti^vikamMiM^ or yae t a l Medical history of ma- 
9k.a;;te ^daff^n^ >inB camieii br iba ancients to a degree 
«^ xNCTOsa<;^ i^ exMK, wbkk hn left little room for 
^ ssis^T ^' «M4en ixscrxptiTe talent* It most, how- 
tnw. Vr onoKfiMil iMt ii ap^wi » nosological dislribii- 
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tion and nice delineation of specific and individual cases of 
insanity, the best writers of antiquity have by no means 
distinguished themselves. Their nosology is, in a great 
measure, founded upon their proxim^ie causes of insanity, 
and not apoa the great and leading varieties of the dis- 
order, as the different de{wrtnients of the tljinking and 
sentient faculties are a&sted by it. The Greek distribu- 
tion, which has been almost uniformly adopted by tbe 
moderns, of vesanious disorders into twospeoies, viz. those 
of mania and melancholia, is imperfect, too general and 
not sufficiently discriminating. 

From the above sketch of the theories of insanity, which 
are to be found in the earlier Greek and Roman institutes 
of Physic, it may be perhaps presumed, that tlie treatment 
of this formidable order of diseases was not very well on- 
derstood by the ancients. It however fortunately happens, 
that theory and practice are not, always and essentially, 
counterparts of each other. The same metliod of treat- 
ment may result Eiom very different pliysiological and pa- 
th»tc^ical ^-iews. Tbe treatment of insanity by evacuants, 
for the purpose of expelling ibe bile or otlier peccant hu- 



moors, according to the opinions of theanciebts, was not less 
effectual in allaying the preternatural excitement of a dis- 
tempered brain, than a Kiniitar system of practice recom- 
mended by the moderns from otlier views of pathology and 
other indications of cure. Solid and liquid diet have each 
been recommended to the exclusion of the other, both by 
the ancients and the moJernv; but upon different physiolo- 
gical principles, and to answer very different intentions in 
the treatment of the disorder. 

The leading indication of cure by the ancients was eva- 
cuation by hellebore, which generally operated both as an 
«metic and a purgative. From the confident language that 
was made use of by the poets of antiquity, and by the 
physicians of the middie ages, relative to the antimaniacal 
efficacy of the hellebore, it has been believed by some, 
that the moderns are either ignorant of the real vegetable, 
so celebrated i» former times, or have lost the art of pre- 
paring it after the ancient manner. In opposition to this 
mistaken idea it may be observed, that the medical authors 
of antiquity, whose testimony alone can be considered of 
any weight in this case, do not in a single instance express 
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&n empirical exclusive confidence in the virtues of any one 
remedy. Alexander of TralJe prefers, indeed, in averyde- 
cided maimer, thesubslitution of ether eracuants to the use 
of white hellebore, which he considered as a very uncer- 
tain and dangerous remedy .(x) Acrid and vesicating 
rubefacients were advised by the physicians of Greece to 
be apjilied to tlie crown and back part of the heads of 
maniacs at repeated intervals. Cupping of the temples, 
the extraction of blood by leeches, and general venisec- 
tion, were remedies of insanity with which they were 
likewise well aCi|uainted. Bathing was deemed by most of 
them a powerful remedy in diseases of the mind, and 
was employed in various forms, to meet different indi- 
cations, and in conjunction with other processes, chieily 
. unctuous, which were intended to act on the surface of 
the body. With respect to narcotics, it maybe observed, 
that they were not favourite remedies among the ancients. 
Corn. Ctiisus [y) informs us, that an infusion of the pop- 
py employed externally in the way of lotion to the head, 



(i) Alexander Tralliar 




iST^wobatM by bis great master Asclepiades, m calcu^ 
hrted to induce a dangerous iethargj-. The means which 
were giwieralty recurred to, to procure sleep and to alle- 
viate pain, were tiic warm bath, friction, gestation, sua- 
peosofy beds, Hionotonous music, and such other methods 
a»we«e »^pted to sooth the feetings and the sensea. The 
nriea prescnbed by the ancients, in respect to exercise and 
r-egimen, are for the most part tedious and unimportant ; 
and in the great object of moral management they are aB 
esceedingly deficient. Cornelius Cebus is the only^ an- 
aaab writer who bas incorporated', with hts' other indica- 
tions of cusc, any practical directions in regard to the mo- 
1^1 tccatmenti of Uinatics. 

Such is a genera! outline of the leading principles of the 
ancients, in respect both to their theories and treatment 
of menul disorders. To have engaged in a more minute' 
analysisof them, would have rendered these introduclory 
observations unnecessarily tedious. From what has been 
said, the intelligent reader will find no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the portion of merit due to their successors in the 
same route. 
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The Arabian physicians adopted the speculations of their 
Greek and Rcknan predecessors, exercising the right, no 
dpubt^ of liiddifying them according to circumstances, so 
^ to render them accordant to their own pi:ejudices and 
subservient to their temporary credit and consequence. 
The practical observation and beautiful simplicity of Are- 
tsBUs and Celsiits Were. now loist amid the disputations of 
medical sectarianism and the faragoof ridiculously compli- 
cated formuIiB. Among the productions of these times, 
we do not, thet'efore, meet with any essays lipon mental 
disorders which ate not miserable compilations from the 
works of the ancients, obscured by fals6 physiology and 
pharmacy. 



The contests which stcceeded in the latter centuries 

between the Galcnists and the Alchemists, caused much 

wrangling and animosity in the medical schools bii 

the continent, without adequately contributing to the 

t 
progress of genuine medical science. The writers of 

those times, such as Sennertus, Riverius, Plater, Heur- 

nius, Horstius, Bonnetus, and niany others, who were 

profoundly versed in the learning of the Arabians, 




dCTOtetl their time and their talents in the fabrication 
of medical cyclopaedias or systematic works, containing 
disquisitions upon all the diseases to which the human 
frame is subject. Those ivTfiters, among their other labour- 
ed and voluminous productions, have left some no con- 
temptible essays upon the subject of the present work. 
Their theories of insanity are, for the most part, founded 
upon the supposed influence of four or five diEFerent prin- 
ciples in the human constitution, viz, the bile, the pituita, 
the element of fire, and what they called the animal spi- 
rits, and in some instances an insidious poison. In their 
indications of cure are enumerated, in different relations 
to the states and stages of the malady, almost all the arti- 
cles of their supcrbiindant materia medica. 



Van Helmont, equally celebrated for his genius "and ex- 
centricities, had the merit of being the first to emancipate 
the profession of physic from the shackles of Galenism, and 
to advance new and original ideas upon the subject of in- 
sanity. Upon applying the root of the monk's hood to the 
tip of his tongue, that father of modern medical analytical 
enquiry experienced ncwand indescribable sensations, which 
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equally excited his astonishment and adinlration. This 
curious circumstance, all the particulars and machinery of 
which are described at considcrahie length in the twelfth sec- 
tion of his works,((i) engaged his attention in a very higk 
degree. He thought that fie could trace great analogy be- 
tween tlie novel sensations which he experienced, and cer- 
tain symptoms which be had beard described of incipient 
insanity. Whether his sensations upon tliis occasion are 
to be classed among many other phantasms of his bril- 
liant imagination, or were actually excited by the poison- 
ous virulence of the vegetable which he had tasted, it is 
certain that the experiment led him to theorise upon the 
morbid haLucinationsof the human mind, and to propose 
several important applicationsof the phenomena of strong 
impressions as connected with the laws of association to 
the cure of insanity. His treatment of mental disorders, by 
prolonged and indiscriminate immersions in cold water, 
must, however, appear esceedingly reprehensible to a 
well-informed physician of the present day. 

We now advance in our retrospect of insanity, to a ])e- 
riod in rat^dical history wliich cannot fail to engage the 

(o) Van Halmuiit Upera omnia 
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livarmest intereft df eyeiry lov^r of tbfe healing art — that 
period which witut^^ jlhe exertion of the splendid talents 

of a Stahl add a Boerliave. Under the direction of those 

.... » 

eminent philosophers and physicians, the science of che- 
mistry and physiology assumed a new aspect ; observation 
and analysis recos'ered their priHiitive importance in the 
study of ihci human frame, and the Tolume of nature was 
opened to the comtemplation of the naturalist, and contrast- 
ed with tlie literary productions of ages. But the ambition, 
by which these illustrious rivals were equally distinguish- 
ed, of establishing their Own peculiar doctrifies to the exclu- 
sion of every other, and of erecting their reputation upon 
a brilliant universality of professional knowledge, render- 
ed it impossible fp- theni to study individual diseases with 
the requisite attention and pfofundity* We, there- 
fore, look in vain in the productions of the Leyden school 
for instructions in tte physiology and treatment of ma- 
niacal disorders. Whilst the most eminent professors 
of the first medical seminary in the world were thus ad- 
vancing in their career of theoretic glory with unparalelled 
rapidity, the unhappy lunatic was permitted, as in ages of 
utmost ignorance, to subsist on his btead and water, to lie 
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, chaineii to the wall 
tary eel), a. being unworthy of solicitude in his fate, and a 
victim of an idle and interested niaxim^ thaf " Insanity ii 
an incurable malady." The btst information which, till 
of late yearn, could be obtained opon the subject, niBst 
have b;;en extracted, willi infinite labour and pains, from 
the musty and unw.eldy volumes of tlie older systematic 
writers. Of uU tlic disorders to which the humao frame ii 
tin fortunately subject, it is somewhat remarkable, that the 
ioteresting maLdy under our present consideration has 
been most neglected. The treatises which Eiavehcen pro- 
fessedly written upon it since the revival of literature in 
Europe, are all of theui of late publication, and, with a 
few exceptions, are mere advt^rtisements of lunatic es- 
tabUshmeiits under the superintendence of tbeir respective 
authors. As exceptions to this remark, the essays oC 
Monro,(i) Lorry, (c) Mead,(d} Faiicett, (c) GrediDs,(/) 



(i) Dt. Jolin Monro's re|.1y lo Dr Bntie's treatise 
^c) Lorry <le Melancholia el iroib. melanchulicis Lutelis ' 

((JJ Mend Pnccepta Medica Cup. iii. De InsaaiB. p. ST. 

(«) Faueetl iiher Mdancholie Leipsicfc 1785. 

0) Gredinf's VermisclUe &c. 17SI, 
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Pargeter,(^) Femar,(A) Haslam,(/) and, abdve all others^ 
. the inestimable work of the learned Dr. Arnold,(/i') deserve 
to be mentioned. The psychological work of Dr. Crich- 
ton,(/) exhibits some curious facts illustrative of the morbid 
influence of the passions upon the functions of the intel- 
lectual faculties. Dr. Cox's new publication (w) is recom- 
mended to the perusal of the faculty, by what it contains up- 
on the moral and medical use of the swing in maniacal dis- ' 
orders. There is still another work of reputed value upon 
the subject, of which we have not been able to obtain a 
perusal, by a M. Dufours. Dr. Crichton speaks of it in 
the following terms. " The work of M. Dufours is more 
scientific than that of Dr. Arnold, but it is extremely in- 
complete in what regards the diseases which disturb human 
reason. M. D. is a flian who is evidently well acquainted 

. ' ' — ; ' ■ . . ! :— r ; ; .. rrr — : — — ' 

{g) Pargeter's observations on Maniacal disorders. 1792, 

(A) Ferriafs Medical Histories and ReflecUons, Vol. i. p. 171, and 
Vol. 2, p. 8S. 

(i) Observations on Insanity with piactlcal remarks by John Haslam, 
late of Bethlehem hospital. 

(>fc) Observations on the nature, kinds, causes, and prevention of in- 
sanity, by Thomas Arnold, M. D. 

{I) An enquiry into the nature and •rigin of mental derangement, &c. 
by A. Crichton, M. D. 

(w) Practical observations "on Insanity, hy Jotc^iuMason Cox, M. D. 



■with the mind in its natural state, and, indeed, the greatec 
part of the work is entirely taken up in psychological and 
physiological disquisition, the only diseases which he de- 
scribes being ideotism, mania, melancholy and hypochon- 
driasis. On these subjects he does not bring forward any 
thing new." If M. Diifours advances oothing new on 
the subject of Dr. Arnold's treatise, he surely cannot with 
propriety be put in competition with him. The greatest 
cumber of the essays just quoted are pamphlets, contain- 
ing cases, general observations on the pathology, and 
short reviews of the usual remedies of insanity. With- 
out being contemptible, as those of certain empyrical nTit- 
ers on the subject, whom we do not choose to injure by 
mentioning their names, indubitably are, they have not 
individually contributed in any great measure towards the 
elucidation of the theory, nor towards the successful treat- 
ment of mental indisjiositions. They have seldom exhibit- 
ed those nice delineations of t!ie peculiar varieties of in- 
sanity, depending upon diversities of temperament, habits, 
intellectual ability, the fiicultiris [irincipally affected, and 
other causes, the knowledge of which would l>e highly 
advantageous in practice. Without clear views of the no- 



sology of the (L'sease upon which to establish their indi 
CBtioos, the professors of this dqiartmcnt of the heahng ar*J 
have generally indulged in a blind routine of treatment, 
which has been more calculated to throiv discredit upon it» 
pretensions than to advance oiu' knowledge upon certainand 
unquestionable principles. Di. Arnold's nosology oi insani- 
ty is the first work of the kind that has appeared in any coutW 
try, founded upon the basis of pneumatology. It might h^- 
deemed presumptuous in us to advance objections against 
a system of nosography no less distinguished for the greab-' 
ness of its object, than for the ingenuity and learning that 
are displayed in its execution. We cannot, however, help 
owning, that we are am ong some of the readers of that re- 
spectable author, who are of opinion, that his distinctions, 
to say the best of them, are unnecessarily minute. So no- 
merous are bis varieties, and distinguished from each other 
by such fine and evanesant shades of ditlcrence, that how- 
ever we may admire the skill of the psychological patho* 
legist in the discovery and detail of them, we are firmly 
convinced) that nine-tenths of tlie faculty of physic will 
nut be at the pains to muke themselves practically acquaint- 
ed wiili them. Before the work is completed, it would be 
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equally uncanclid and premature to add, that Dr. Araold's 
treatise is not calculated, in any considerable degree, to 
benefit the practice in this department of physic. His 
views of the causes of insanity, wtiether proximate or re- 
mote, ure ingenious and comprehensive, and have affords 
ed fundamental principles for syslematizers upon the samKa 
subject, of later date and of incomparably inferior ta- 1 
lents. (n) Having said thus much, we take our leave of I 
that veteran practitioner, by wishing htm great success 
in the execution of his original undertaking, (o) 

In the present volume, the observations of an en- 
lightened foreigner are offered to the English public. 
"Whatever other merit they may possess, the subject is con- 
sidered throughout in an easy, practical and interesting 



(n) We have likewise observffll, with a. mixtuic of conlempt and indig- 
oatioa, Ihae a cerlain publlcatiun of late &pp«arBnca in Ibis counliy, has 
been iottodueed to the favour of the mote ijnotatit part of the ptofession, 
partly bjr transcripts of cliusical and other qootatioiu from the work of this 
eminent scholar and physician. 

(o) " My next business," soys Dt. Arnold, " will be tn turn my thoughts 
more immed lately la the second and more important part of my nndertab- 
ing. The Cure of Insanity ; to which what 1 h;iTe hilherCo wiicten on thiii 
diaoider \s preparatory, anil without which it can be but of little value." See 
Or.Amcdd'ssTeficeietheMcaadedliioaof hit Observatioog, p. 50, 
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niauner. Evidently acciuainted witli the literary sources, 
from which others have boiTOwed wth considerable repu- 
tation, he lias choson, in thisessay, to report his own ob- 
servations, opinions and practice exclusively. The facts, i 
therefore, with which the volume abounds, are generally 
illustrative of positions of his own, which are often original 
and always practical. His object has necessarily excluded 
many psychological and all metaphysical disquisitions. His 
metbfxlical dtidribution is not established so much upon the 
principles of pneumatology as upon the striking differences 
of character exiiibited upon a large scale, by persons labour- 
ing under these formidable disorders. Though it has not 
been pursued to i^ remote branches, so as to exhibit the 
numerous varieties of maniiical diseases, with that scientific 
minuteness of which we suppose it capable, it, nevertheless, 
exhibits the great and boldly sketched outlines of a more 
practical system of nosology than we have yet seen upon 
tint subiect. But this voltune is chiefly valuable for the 
great attention tq the principles of the moral treatment of 
jniwinily which it recommends. Works of practical value, 
I 'tunally leave some one strong and permanent impression 
fon ihtt mind. The inestimable importance of moral ma- 




nagement is the great key note sounded by the present 
author almost in every^ subdivision of his treatise, This 
part of the subject is examined in all its bearings, and ac- 
companied by examples of the methods, for subduing the 
extravagances and arresting the hallucinations of the insane^ 
which were ladopted in the lunatic establishments over 
which Dr. Pinel so ably presided. To enter into a more 
particular detail of what the author has accomplished in 
this volume, and of wh^at he has left for others or deferred 
to another opportunity, would be to anticipajbe the judges 
ment of the reader. The subject is so abstruse and ex- 
tensive, that the expectation of any thing like a perfect 
treatise upon it, in the present state of our knowledge, 
could be formed, only to be disappointed. 
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Treatise on Insanity. 



GENERAL PLAN OF THE WORK. 



No 



OTHING has more contributed to the rapid 
improvement of modem natural history, than the 
spirit of minute and accurate observation which has 
distinguished its votaries. The habit of analytical 
investigation, thus adopted, has induced an accuracy 
of expression and a propriety of classification, which 
have themselves, in no small degree, contributed to 
the advancement of natural knowledge, Convinced 
of the essential importance of the same means in 
the illustration of a subject so new and so difficult 
as that of the present work, it will be seen that I 
have availed myself of their application, in all or 
most of the instances of this most calamitous disease, 
which occured in my practice at the Asylum de Bi- 
eetre. On my entrance upon the duties of that hos- 
pit^, every thing presented to me the appearance 



of chaos and confusion. Someof my unfortunate pa- 
tients laboured under the horrors of a most gloomy 
and desponding melancholy. Others h ere furious, 
and subject to the influence of a perpetual delirium. 
Some appeared to possess a correct judgement upon 
most subjects, but were occasionally agitated by 
violent rallies of maniacal fury ; while those of ano- 
ther class were sunk into a stale of stupid ideotism 
and imbecility. Symptoms sodifferent, and all com- 
prehended under the general title of insanity, re- 
quired, on my part, much study and discrimination; 
and to secure order in the establishment and success 
to the practice, I determined upon adopting such a 
variety oi' measures, bolli as to discipline and treat- 
ment, as my patients required, and my limited op- 
Jwrtunily permuted. From systems of nosology, I 
had little assistance to expect ; smce the arbitrary 
distributions of Sauvages and Cullen were better cal- 
culated to impress the conviction of their insufficien- 
cy than to simplify my labour. I, therefore, resolv- 
ed to adopt that method of investigation which has 
invariably succeeded in all the departments of natu- 
ral history, viz. to notice successively every feet, 
witliout any other object than that of collecting ma- 
terials tor fuiure use; and to endeavour, as for as 
possible, to divest myself of the influence, both of 
my own prepossessions and the authority of others. 



With this view, 1 first of all took a general statement 
of ihe s^mploms of ray ])atients. To ascertain their 
characteristic peculiarities, the above survey was 
followed by cautious and repeated exaniioalions into 
the condition of individttals. All our new cases were 
entered at great li-nglh upon the journals of the house. 
Due attention was paid to tlie changes of the seasons 
and lUe weather, and their respective influences up- 
on the patients were minutely noticed. Having a pe- 
culiar attachment for tlie more general nietliod of 
descriptive history, I did not confine myself to any 
exclusive mode of arranging my observations, nor to 
any one system of nosography. The facts which I 
have thus collected are now submitted to the con- 
sideration of the public, in the form of a regular 
treatise. 

Few subjects in medicine are so intimately con- 
nected with the history and philoaopliy of the hnman 
mind as insanity. Tliere are still fewer, wliere there 
are so many errors to rectify, and so many preiii- 
dices to remove. Derangement of the understand- 
ing is generally considered as an eQecl of an organic 
lesion of the brain, consequently as incurable; a 
Supposition that is, in a great number of insiances, 
contrary to anatomical fact. I*ublic asylums for 
maniacs have been regarded as places of confinement 



for sucli of its members as are become dangerous 
to the peace of society. The managers of those in- 
stitutions, wlio are frequently men of lillle know- 
ledge and less bumanity,(ff) liave been permitted to 
exercise towards their innocent prisoners a most ar- 
bitrary system of cmelty and violence ; while expe- 
rience affords ample and daily proofs of the happier 
effects of a mild, conciliating treatment, rendered 
effective by steady and dispassionate firmness. Avail- 
ing themselves of this consideration, many empirics 
have erected establishments for the reception of lu- 
natics, and have practiced this very delicate branch 
of the healing heart with singular reputation. A 
great mmiber of cures have undoubtedly been effect- 
ed by those base born children of the profession; but, 
as might be expected, they have not in any degree 
contributed to the advancement of science by any 
valuable writings. It is on the other hand to be la- 
mented, that regular physicians have indulged in a 
blind routine of inefficient treatment, and have al- 
lowed themselves to be confined within the fairy cir- 
cle of antiphlogistici)-m, and by that means to be 
diverted from Ihe more important management of 



(u) The Eniiliah legisUlure hm mlwii e< 
evilt which fiinDerlf existed in' this counli^, 
Ihe indiiccuniiiHle lolentiou of empyrical I 
however might and ought to be doue, T, 



jnizaiice of the cryw.g 
nowdoin fiance, from 
ealalilishincDiE. Moie 



the mind, Tims, too generally, has fhe phikwwjphy 
of this disease, by which I mian the liistory of il9 
symptoms, of its progress of its varieties, and of 
its treaioient in and out of hospitals^ been most 
strangely neglecttd. 

Intermittent or periodical inSanHy is the most 
common form of the disease. The syhiptoms which 
mark its accessions, correspond wiih those of con- 
tinued mania. Its paroxysms are of a determined 
duration, and it is not difficult to observe tlteir pro- 
gress, their highest developement, and their termi- 
nation The present esiiay will, therefore, not im- 
properly commence with an historical exposition of 
periodical insimity. Tlie leading principles of our 
moral treatment will ihen be developed. Atten- 
tion to these principles alone will, frequently, not 
only lay the foundation of, but complete a cure: 
while neglect of them may exasperate eadi succeed- 
ing paroxysm, tilt, at length, the disease becomes 
estabhshed, continued in its form, and incurable. 
The successful application of moral regimen exclu- 
sively, gives great weight to the supposition, thatj 
in a majority of instances, there is no organic lesion 
of the brain nor of the cranium. In order however 
to ascertain the species, and to establish a nosology 
of insanity, so far as it depends upon physical de- 



ningement, I have omirted no opportunities of ex- 
Buuination after death. 1, therefore, flaltpr myself, 
that my treatraem of this part of the subject will 
not discredit my cautions and frequently repealed 
ohBervations. By these and other means, nhicli 
will be developed in the stquel, I have been en- 
abled to introduce a degree of method into tlie ser- 
vices of the hofipilal, and to class raj patients in a 
great measure according to the varieties and inve- 
teracy of their complaints. An at^^count of our sys- 
tem of interior police, will finish this part of the en- 
quiry. Ihe last section will comprehend the prin- 
4JpIes of our medical treatment. 



In the present enlightened age, it is to be hoped, 
that something more effectual may be done towards 
tiie improvement of the healing art, than to indulge 
with the splenetic Montaigne, in contemptuous 
and ridiculous sarcasms upon tlie vanity of its pre- 
tensions. I Hatter myself, that the perusal of the 
following work will not excite the sentiment of that 
celebrated censor of human extravagance and 
folly, when he siiiid, " that of whatever of good 
and salutary fortune or nature, or any other foreign 
cause may have bestowed upon the human frame, 
it is the priviledge of medicine to arrogate to itself 
tiie merit," 



SECTION I. 



PttiODtCAL OR iKTERMItTEHT INSANITV. 



1 . Nothing can place the slow progress of medi- 
cal science, in a more striking point of view, than 
histories of maniacal paroxysms, taken by different 
persons and at different periods of time. Areljeus 
advanced little more upon the subject of Intermittent 
insanity, ihan that, if well treated, it is capable of be- 
ing completely cured; but, that the patient is sub- 
ject to relapses, from various causes, such as errors 
in regimen, sallies of passion, and the return of spring. 
Coelius Aureliaims (A) notices the redness and the 
fixed direction of the eyes, the distension of the 
veins, the heightened colour of the cheeks, and the 
increase of strength, which usually take place in fits 
of periodical insanity. Those writers, however, give 
us no instructions with respect to the causes of those 




complMnts, their peculiar symptoms, their succes- 
sive periods, their varied forms, their duration, ter- 
mination and prognosis. It has always been more 
easy to compile than to observe ; to indulge in fruit- 
less theory, than to establish positive facts. Authors, 
therefore, without number, both ancient and mo- 
dem, have acquitted themselves in a manner worthy 
of this inglorious facility, and have been ever writ- 
ing what their predecessors had written before them. 
The particular histories, which vie meet with in dif- 
ferent works, are chiefly remarkable for a few un- 
connected facts which they detail. The important 
method of descriptive history has been too much neg- 
lected, llie great object of the physician and the 
author has almost uniformly been to recommend a 
favourite remedy,(c) as if the treatment of every dis- 
ease, without accurate knowledge of its symptoms, 
involved in it neither danger nor iincertainty. 



(<) In illustraiion of thit assertion, (he reader i' i)e'^ire<l td consult the 
pTKlice ofDr. Lauglher, Flifsieian to the Lunatic Asylum, ai Viniina. 
Tbil gentleman b abundantly copious upna the subject of mrdicamenU 
and cures, but miserably detiaient in biiUrical dexriplioa and an^ljrtieal 
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2. The Asylum de Bicetre, which was confided 
to my care during the second and third years of the 
republic, widened to a vast extent the field of en- 
quiry into this subject, which I had entered upon at 
Paris, several years previous to my appointment. 
The storms of the revolution, stirred up corresponding 
tempests in the passions of men, and overwhelmed 
not a few in a total ruin of tlieir distinguished birth- 
right as rational beings. The local disadvantages of 
the hospital, 'perpetual changes in the administration 
of publicaffairs, and the difficulty of obtaining a va- 
riety of means that might have conduced to its pro^ 
perity, were circumstances that frequently perplexed 
but were never allowed to dishearten me. For these 
serious inconveniences, I found ample amends in the 
zeal, the humanity, and intelligence of the keeper; a 
man of great experience in the management of the in- 
sane, and every way calculated to raauitain order ifi 
the hospital. The advantages, which I have derived 
from this circumstance, will stamp a greater value 
upon my observations in the present treatise, than 
any attempts to discover or establish new remedies. 



to 

For, in diseases of the mind, as well as in all other 
ailments, it is an art of no little importance to ad- 
minister medicines properly : but, it is an art of 
much greater and more difficult acquisition to know 
When to suspend or altogether to omit tlrem. 



PERIODS OF ACCESSION OF INTERMITTENT INSANITY. ' 



3. It is curious to trace the effects of solar in- 
9 fluence upon the return and progress of maniacal 
paroxysms. They generally begin immediately af- 
ter the summer solstice, are continued with more or 
less violence during the heat of summer, and com- 
lonly terminate towards the decline of autumn, 
lieir duration is limited within the space of three, 
^ur or five months, according to differences of indi- 
f>- "vidual sensibility, and according as the season hap- 
r bens to be earlier, later, or unsettled as to its tem- 
Ii>erature. Maniacs of all descriptions are subject 
" to a kind of effervescence or tumultuous agitation, 
upon the approach either of stormy or v?ry warm 
weather. They then walk with a firm but precipi- 
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late step; they declaim without order or conneci 
tioii ; their anger is roused by trivial or imaginary 
causes, and they express their feelings by clamor- 
ons-and intemperate vociferation. We must not, 
however, extend this law of solar influence beyond 
its natural boundnry, nor conclude that the return 
of maniacal paroxysms is universally dependent upon 
a high temperature of the atmosphere. I have seen 
three cases in which the paroxysms returned upon 
the approach of winter, i. e. when the cold wea- 
ther of December and January set in ; and their 
remission and exacerbation corresponded with the 
changes of the temperature of the atmosphere from 
mildness to severe cold. 



It will not be improper to mention in this place 
two instances of insanity, the return of whose pa- 
roxysms occuiTed at very distant and unusual pe- 
riods of time ; — that of the first, after an interval of 
three years ; and that of the second, after an inter- 
val of four years. For several years tliey recurred ia 
thesummerseason; but the last attack ineachinstance, 
did not take place till towards the decline of autuma 
and the commencement of the cold weather. — Upon 
whatthen depends this nervous disposition of the sys- 
tem to be deranged at stated periods; a disposition that 
Appears to be governed but imperfectly by general 
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a^iK 5^ '^''rjc ie*r»-"ines or CV. R-irwn's principles of 
T-^^noin^ !T ^-^iir* II ^ me icrioi! of edd and heat 
i'k'***! "r«r- n!tnun .Vi:!-, init u !iie character oi a 

<:5t Jv: o^itires^ viiicu ae jserrbef to insaoity ? 
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fects. This form of the disease is much more diffi- 
cuh of cure than the other; but, fortunately, mudl 
less frequent. From a general examination of ths'S 
patients, at tlie Asylum de Bicetre, in the seconci 
year of the republic, which was undertaken for 
the purpose of ascertaining the relative number of 
each variety of the disease ; it appeared, that, out 
of two hundred maniacs, there were fifty-two of the 
class subject to paroxysms of insanity at irregular 
periods ; and only six, whose periods of accession ob- 
served a regular intermission. Among the latter class, 
there was one, whose paroxysms returned regularly 
every year, lasted for three months, and ended to- 
wards the middle of summer. A second, was subject 
to extreme fury during fifteen days in the year, and 
was perfectly calm and in possession of his reason 
for the remaining eleven months and a half. A thirt^^ 
case, having one day of complete intermission, ap-1 
peared to observe the type of a tertioq fever. I " 
shall be excused, if I mention three more cases, 
whose paroxysms invariably returned after an inter- 
val of eighteen months, and lasted precisely 
six months. The peculiar character of those 
unfortunate cases consisted in a few but ' 
marked circumstances. Their ideas were clear an; 
connected ; — they indulged in no extravagances o 
fancy; — they answered with great pertinence an^J 
precision to the questions that were proposed tpi 
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tbem : but they were under the dominion of a nn^st 
tingovcmaWe fary, and of a thirst equaJly ongovern- 
»blc- for deeds of blood. In the mean time, they 
were fully a«are of (heir horrid propensitj', but ah- 
folufeiy incapable, without coercive assistance, of 
euppreseing the atrocious impulse. How are we to 
reconcile tliese facts to the opinion which l/Kkeand 
Condillac enlertained with regard to the nature of 
Insanity, which Ihey made to consist exclusively in 
a disposition to associate ideas naturally incompati- 
ble, and to mistake ideas thus associated for real 
truths? 



THE CHARACTER OF MANIACAL PAROXYSMS NOT DEPEKD- 
INC UPON THE NATURE OF THE EKCITIKG CAUSES, 
JUT UPON THE CONSTlTOTIOtJ. 



5. To believe that the different species of insan- 
ity-depend upon the particular nature of its causes, 
and that it becomes periodical, continued or me- 
lancholic, according as it may have originated from 
unfortunate love, domestic distress, fanaticism, su- 
perstition, or interesting revolutions in the state 
af public affairs, wo\ild be, to fall into a very great 
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error. My experience autliorizes ufc to afTiim, that 
there is no necessary connection between the spe™ 
fiific character of insanity, and the pature of its ex^ 
citing cause. Among tlie cases of periodical ma* ' 
nifi, which I have seen and recorded in my journals, 
I find some which originated in a violent but un- 
fortiinate passion j others in an ungovernable ambi? 
lion for fame, power or glory. Many succeeded to ■> 
reverses of fortune ; others were produced by de\'o- 
tional pbrenzy ; and others by an enthusiastic pa^ 
triotism, unchastened by the sober and steady influ- 
ence of solid juilgement. The violence of maniacal J 
paroxysms appears, likewise, to be independent of •! 
the nature of tlie exciting cause ; or to depend, at 
least, much more upon the constitution of the indi- 
vidual,- — upon the diflereni degrees of his physical 
and moral sensibility. Men of robust constitutions, 
of mature years, with black hair, and susceptible of 
strong and violent passions, appear to retain the 
same character when visited by this most distres* 
sing of human misfortunes. Their ordinary energy 
is enhanced into outrageous fiiry. Violence, on the 
other hand, is seldom characteristic of the paroxysms 
of individuals of more moderate passions, with brown 
or auburn hair. Nothing is more common than to 
see men, with light coloured hair, sink into sootliiug 
and pleasurable reveries; whereas it seldom or 
never happens that they become furious or iinmon:- 
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tgeablo. Their pleasing dreams, however, are at 
length overtaken by and lost amid the gfoom of an 
incurable fatuity. It has been already observed, 
that people of great warmth of imagination, acute- 
ness of sensibility and violence of passions, are the 
most predisposed to insanity. A melancholy reflec- 
tion I — hut it is not less true than it is calculated 
to interest our beet and tenderest sympathies. 

I cannot here avoid giving my most decided suf- 
frage infavourofthemoral qualities of maniacs. I have 
uo where met, excepting in romances, with fonde^ 
husbands, more alTectionate parents, more impas- 
sioned lovers, more pnre and exalted patriots, than 
in the lunatic asylum, during their intervals of calm- 
ness and reason. A man of sensibility may go there 
every day of his life, and witness scenes of iiidescrib- 
ttble tenderness associated to a most estimable vir- 
1 tue. 



ijfCUH.SOUy SYMPTOMS OF MANIACAL PAaoXYSMS. 



6. The nature of tlie affections most calculated 
to give birth to petiodical mania, and the a6ini- 



tics of this complaint with melancholia and hypo- 
chondriasis, warrant the presumption that its seat, 
primarily, is almost always in the epigastric region, 
and tliat from this centre are propagated, as it nere 
by a species of irradiation, the accessions of insanity. 
An attentive examination of the cii-cumstances pre- 
ceding the attack, will likewise afford a very striking 
support to tlie opinions of Lacaze and Borden, ia 
regard to the very extensive inrluence which they 
ascribe to the functions of the epigastric region, of 
which Buffon has given us so excellent a description 
in his natural history. AH the abdominal system 
even appears to enter into the sad confederacy. The 
patient complains of a sense of tightness in the re- 
gion of the stomach, want of appetite, obstinate cos- 
tiveness, and a sensation of heat in the bowels which 
obtains a temporary relief, from copious draughtit 
of cooling liquids. He is subject to a kind of uneasi- 
ness which he cannot describe nor account for ; ex- 
periences a degree of fear that sometimes amounts 
to terror, and feels either little disposlion or ab- 
solute incapacity to sleep. Soon after, incohe-' 
rence and incongruity of ideas are betrayed in his 
outward conduct, by unusual gestures and by ex- 
traordinary changes in the expression and move- 
ments of his countenance. He generally hoUls his 
head erect, and fixes his eyes and attention upon 
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ftirm of aa exquisite" beauty, with every other ads 
vantage, greatly exaggerated by the magic power of 
fancy. But the too happy dreamer, after aa inter- 
val of more or less continuance of reason and calm- 
ness, awakes once more the noisy, the disconsolate, 
and the furious maniac. 



CHANCES IN THE AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND DUKING 

PAROXYSMS OF IKSANITY. 



7. He who lias identified anger, with fury or tran- 
sient madness, (ira iuror brevis est,) has expressed a 
truth, the profundity of which we are more or less 
disposed to acknowledge, in proportion as our ex- 
perience on the subject of insanity lias been more 
or less extensive. Paroxysms of madness are gene- 
rally no more than irascible emotions prolonged be- 
yond their ordinary limits; and the true character oi' 
such paroxysms depends, perhaps, more frequently 
upon the various influence of the passions, than upon 
any derangement of the ideas, or upon any whimsi- 
cal singularities of the judging faculty, Tbe terms 
mania and fury, are used synonymously in the works 



of Aret«us and CsetiusAureIianus> who are acknow- 
ledged masters in the art of observation. It may, 
however, be observed, without disparagement to 
the authority of these venerated names, that such 
a latitude of meaning is incompatible with the .sim* 
plicity and precision of descriptive language. We 
have occasionally seen cases of periodical insanity, 
without fury, but scarcely ever without some change 
or perversion of the functions of the understanding. 
A man, rendered insane by events connected with 
the revolution, repelled with rudeness, a child whom 
at other times he most tenderly caressed. I have, 
likewise, seen a young man that was much attached 
to his father, commit acts of outrage, and even at- 
tempt to strike at him, when under tlie influence of 
this unfortunate disease. 

I could mention several instances of maniacs, of 
known inlregity and honesty during their intervals 
of calmness, ;vho had an irresistible propensity to 
cheat and to steal upon the accession of their mania- 
cal parosysms. 



Another maniac, who was naturally of a very mild 
and pacific disposition, appeared to be inspired by 
the demon of malice and mischief during (he whole 
period of his attack. His time and facidties were 
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then employed in the most mischievous activity ^ 
shutting up his companions in their own rooms, and 
seeking every means of insulting and quarrelling 
with them. Some are actuated hy an instinc- 
tive propensity to commit to the flames every 
thing of a combustible nature; a propensity which, 
in most instances, must no doubt be ascribed to an 
error of the imagination. A madman tore and de- 
stroyed tlie furniture of his bed, {bed-clothes and 
straw,) under the apprehension that they were 
heaps of adders and coils of writhing serpents. But, 
amongst madmen of this description, there are some 
whose imaginations are in no degree affected, but 
who feel a blind and ferocious propensity to imbrue 
their hands in human blood. I mention this cir- 
cumstance upon the authority of one of my patients, 
in whose veractiy I had the utmost confidence, and 
who during one of his lucid intervals confided tome 
the fatal acknowledgement. 

To complete this account of automatic atrocity, 
I shall Just mention the instance of a madman who 
directed his iury towards himself as well as against 
other people, He had taken off his own hand with 
a chopping knife, previous to his admii^sion into the 
bospital ; and, notwithstanding his close confinement, 
he made constant efforts to mangle his own thi^ 



with his teeth, (b) This unfortunate man pnt 
end to his existence in one of his fits. 



BIFFERENT LESIONS OF THE FlINXTIONB OF THE tlNDEH- 
STANDIKO DUP.IKG PAROXYSMS OF INSANITY. 



, 8. iNorder to trace analytically, and to arrive at 
the sources of human knowledge upon the subject of 
perception, Condillac supposes an animated statue 
whicli he endows successively with tlie functions of 
smell, tastCj heaiinof, sight and touch, and refers to 
each its appropriate impressions and ideas. It can- 
not he doubted, that to consider the facuUies of the 
mind separately, would equally contribute to facili- 
tate the study of pncuniatolygy, as well as lead to 
very important knowledge, in regard to the nature 
and varieties of msanity. In some instances of 



(i) A young itian, ivbo had beconie Iti&anp in consequence of long con- 

tinnfd inloxieation, made violent efforts to maim hiiUKlf, and especiaUf lo 

■"B riglil eye, which appeaitd lo give liim grfat offijnce and a alight 

■^. fipsi, temperance, seclusion, the application of half a do- 

I to the temjiles, and i few doien of opening medicines, rEstofed 

Alt a fortiiiglii, to the Tull possession oC his faculties. T-- 
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mental derangement, all the powers of the mind arc 
either absolutely enfeebled or more than usually ex- 
cited. In otber instances, the change or perversion 
aftects but one or a few of the intellectual faculties, 
while the others are found to acquire a new degree 
of developement and activity. It is not uncommon 
to see maniacs absorbed by one idea exclusively. 
Thus occupied, they remain motionless and silent 
in a corner of their apartment, repel with rudeness 
the services that are offered to them, and betray, in 
all their features, the marks of a fixed stupidity. 
Others, during their paroxysms, are incessantly agi- 
tated : — they laogh, cry and sing by turns, discover 
a most versatile mobility, and are not able to fix 
tlieir attention for a single moment., 

I have seen some maniacs refuse nourishment from 
superstitious and other motives with a most invinci- 
ble obstinacy. Terrified by the imperious and me- 
nacing threats of their guardians, they at length 
come to a kind of dilemma, whether to render them- 
selves criminal in the sight of God, or to expose 
themselves to ill treatment. At last, they yield to 
fear and accept the proferred food. Thus do they 
prove themselves capable of drawing comparisons 
between two evUs, and of choosing the least. There 
are others, however, who are not capable uf institut- 
ing such comparisons, but are constantly rivetted to 



one leading idea ; periiipt the original cause snd 
object of their hallucination. The facalty of judge- 
ment appears, in some instances of periodioal insani- 
ty, to be entirely obliterated:— in others it is 
eminently vigorous and active. The patient re- 
plies to the enquiries of the curious with an air of 
moderation and calmness, and, in general, if not al- 
ways, with great i)ertinence and accuracy. But if 
he receive or imagine any offence, he throws him- 
self into the most violent fits of anger and fury; 
which, indeed, he will likewise indulge in whenever 
he finds himself at Hberty from the confinement of 
his chamber, or the controul of his keeper, (c) This 
species of insanity is indeed so common, that I have 
seen eight instances of it in the asylum at one time. 
From its learling character it has acquired in France 
the name of folie raisonante. It would be endless 
to speak of the numerous errors of the imagination, 
the jiintastic visions, and ideal transformations into 



(c) The reader must lecollecl the deploiable pjaMSses which woie eom- 
Riittecl by the maniacs, ivho, ainong others lh»t were lodged in confine- 
ment, were so [i report erou fly set dt libeilf on tlic Sd of Stptembcr, in the 
second jear of the repubiic. 
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generals, (rf) monarchs and divinities, and sucb oti,j. 
illusions that form the characters of hypouhon- 
driacal and maniacal affections. In insanity, which 
frequently is only hypochondriasis and melancholia 
in a stale of high developement, we must expect to 
meet with similiir exhibitions of a disordered fancy. 

The faculty of memory is likewise variously affected. 
In some instances it is entirely abolished, inasmuch 
that the patient in his lucid intervals retains not the 
least recollection of his extravagant and inconsistent 
actions. But, on the other hand, there are others, 
who cau retrace with great accuracy all the circum- 
stances of the paroxysms, — all the absurd positions 
which they maintained, and all the violence of pas- 
sion in which they indulged. Thus situated they be- 
come gloomy and silent for many days ; they with- 
draw for retirement into the remotest part of their 
house or chamber, and are penetrated with reraorfe 



(i^) I have seca, iti Ihe Asyhuii de Bkelre, faar miulmen, who believed 

ert ihe ilile Qf Louis XVI. Aiimlipr nho ihuughi himself Louis XIV, flat- 
teitd me wilh the hopes of being one diy made his fliicf physicioii. The 
hospital was not leas richly endowed with dirine persotiagei ; insomuch, that 
^meofour maniacs were named after their neTeral ciiuiitrie?, and wete ul' 
led the God of Biitiaitny, the God of thv Low Couiitciej, Sic. 



or repentance, as if conscions of being really charge- 
able with folly, criminality or extravagance. 



The faculties of reflection and reasoning are 
visibly impaired or destroyed in the greatest num- 
ber of cases. But i have seen some, where either 
or both of those faculities have retained all their 
energy, or have recovered themselves speedily 
upon an object presenting itself calculated to at- 
tract and to fix the attention. I engaged a per- 
son of this class, naturally of excellent parts, to 
write a letter for me at a tune when he was main- 
taining very absurd and ridiculous positions. Tliis 
ktter, which I have still by me, is full of good rea- 
soning and good sense. A silversmith, who had the 
extravagance to believe that he had exchanged his 
head, was at the same time infatuated with the chi- 
mera of perpetual mot ion. He got his tools and set 
to work with infinite n'solution and obstinacy. It 
may be caKiiy imagined that the discovery in ques- 
tion was not made. Ttere resuhed from it, how- 
ever, seieral very ingenious pieces of machinery — 
such as must have been efTects of the profoandest com- 
binations. Do tliose facts consist with thedoctrine of 
ttie unity and individuality of the seat and principle 
of the human mind ? If not, what then must become 
of the thousands of volumes which have been writter\ 
on metajihysics ? 



MANIACAL PAROXYSMS CHARACTERISED BY A HIGH 
DEGRf E OF PHVslCAL AND MENTAL ENERGY. 



9. It is to be hoped, that the science of medi- 
cine will one day proscribe the very vague and inac- 
curate expre-^sioiis of "irnawestraced in the brain, the 
unequal rlmerminatiun of blood into different parts 
of this viscufi, the irregular movempnts of the ani- 
mal spirits," &c. expressions which are to be met 
with in the best writings that have appeared on the 
human nnderslanding, but which do noi accord with 
the origin, the causes, and the history of insanity. 
The nervous excitement, which characterisrs the 
greatest number of cases, affects not the system phy- 
sically by increasing muscular power and action only, 
but likewise the mind, by exciting a consciousness 
of supreme importance and irresistible strength. En- 
tertaining ahio^i opinion of his capacity of resistance, 
amaitiac often indulges in the most extiavagant flights 
offancy and caprice; and, upon attempts being made 
to reprew* or coerce him. aims fnrious blows at his 
keeper, and wages war agamst as many of ihe ser- 
vants or attendants as he supposes he can well mas- 
ter. If met, however, by a force evidently and 
convincingly superior, he submits without opposi- 
tion or violence. This is a great and invaluable se- 



cret in the management of well regulated hospitals. 
I have known it prevent many fatal accidents, and 
contribute greatly towards the cure of insanity. I 
have, however, seen the nervous excitement in ques- 
tion, in some few instances, become extremely ob- 
stinate and incoercible. 

A maniac, who had been calm for several months, 
was suddenly seized by a paroxysm of liis unfortu- 
nate complaint. His eyes, darting and protuberant, 
expressed the commotions within j — his lace, neck 
and bosom, assumed a puri)le hue; — be thought, that 
he saw the sun at the distance of four paces ; — said, 
that he felt an indescribable motion in his head, analo- 
gous to that of gurgling or boiling. Upon the occur- 
rence of this symptom, it was his custom to warn 
his Iriends, of the necessity of a speedy confinement, 
as lie no longer retained the command of his temper 
uor conduct. 1 Ic continued throughout his paroxysm 
to be violently agitated ; supposed that he saw the 
sun by his side ; spoke with extreme \'olubility, and 
betrayed every symptom of disorder and contusion 
in his ideas. It sometimes happens that the re- 
action of the epigastric rcgion upon the functions of 
the understanding, is so far from oppressing or ob- 
scuring them, that it appears even to augment 
their vivacity and strength. The imagination is ex- 
alted to the liighest pitch of developement and fe- 
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cuudity. Thoughts the most brilliant and ingenioua, 
comparisons the most apt and luminoug, give to the 
maniac an air of supernatural ehthusiasm and inspira- 
tion. The recollection of the past appears to unroll 
with great rapidity, and what had long been not 
thought of and forgotten, is then presented to the 
mind in glowing and animated colours. 

I have frequently stopt at the chamber door of a 
literary gentleman, who, during his paroxysms, ap- 
peared to soar above the mediocrity of intellect which 
was liabitual to him, solely to admire his newly ac- 
quired powers of eloquence. Ho declaimed upon 
the events of the revolution with all the force, the 
dignity, and the purity of language that the very 
interesting subject could admit of. At other times, 
he was a man of very ordinary abilities, {e) Tlie 
elevation of mind, produced by the nervous es- 



ilof h 



"lalways expected with inipalience iheaccessinii of the paroxysm?; since 
I enjoyed daring iliEir presence a high degree of pleasure. They lasted ten 
or iwelve houfi, Etery thing appeared easj lo me. No obstnclea piesented 
themselves, eilher in theory ur piactice. My memory acquired all of ■ sud- 
dens singular di^grce of perfection. Long passages of Imin authora recurrai) 
to my mind. In general 1 have gtcai dllficuliy in hiiding rhytlimical tenni- 
naiioni ; but then I could write in verse with as much fbfiltty as in proie. 
I wss eunniog, maliciouF, asdftMtilelnaUkiadsof e^iedientt;" 
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citemeat now under consideration, white it is as- 
Bociated with tlie diimerical consciousness of pos- 
sessing supreme power or attributes of divinity, 
inspires the patieut with the most extatic fed- 
iugs, with a sort of incliantment or intoxication 
of happiness. A matlman, vviio was confined at a 
pension-honse in Paris, whenever his insane fits 
catne on, believed himself to be the prophet Maho- 
met. He then assumed a.commanding attitude and 
the tone of an embassador from the most hi^, His 
looks were penetrating and expressive, and his gait 
was that of majesty. One day, when there was a 
heavy cannonade at Paris, in celebration of some 
political event, he seemed firmly convinced that it 
was inti'nded as a tribute of homage to himself. He 
enjoined silence around him, could not contain his 
joy, and he resembled the ancient prophets in their 
pretensions and manners. 



ASE ALL LUNATICS EdUALLY CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING 
THE EXTREMES OF COLD AND HPKCER ? 



10. A GREAT degree of muscular power, and a 
capacity of sup|X)rting with impunity the extremes 
of cold and hunger, are effects, or at least proper- 
ties of tlie nervous excitement of maniacs, that are 
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equally (requent and remarkable. This, Iiowever, 
like many other general trutlis, has been too fre- 
quently applied 10 all kinds and periods of insanity. 
I ha\e seen some Instances ol' muscular energy that 
impressed me with the idea of a strength almost su- 
pernatural. The strongest bands yielded to the ef- 
forts of the maniac, and the ease with which it was 
done, often surprised me more than the degree of 
resistance that was o\ercome, Bnt this energy of 
muscular contraction is far from being common to 
all the species of insanity. In many insiaucts, oa 
the contrary, there is present a considerable degree of 
muscular debility. General propositions have, like- 
wise, been too often advanced in regard to the capacity 
of maniacs to bear extreme hunger with impunity, 
I have known several, who were voracious to a great 
degree, and who languished even to iainting iionTJ 
want or deficiency of nourishment. It Is said ot'aii^ 
asylum at Naples, that a low spare diet is a funda- 
mental principle of the institution. It would be dif- 
fic-ult to trace the origin of so lingular a prtjudice. 
Unhappy experience, whicU I acquired duiing seor 
sons of scarcity, has most thoioughly convinced me, 
that insufficiency of food, when it does not altoge- 
ther eximguish the vital principle, is not a little 
calculated to exasperate and to prolong the dis- 



ease. {/) One of the most dangerous symptoma in 
some cases of periodical insanity, is the obstinate re- 
iusal of food ; a refusal, which 1 have known some 
maniacs persist in for four, seven, and even for fif- 
teen days together. To conquer so bhnd and so 
dangerous an obstinacy, deserves the utmost atten- 
tion, address and sagacity on the part of the medi- 
cal and other attendants. It fortunately happens 
that patients thus affected will in general drink rea- 
dily and copiously ; a disposition which it is the du- 
ty of the physician most freely to indulge. 

Tlie constancy and facility with which some ma- 
niacs support severe and longcontinued cold, appear 
to favour the supposition of a singular degree of in- 
tensity of the animal heat. It is not, however, very 
easy to ascertain this fact by the tbermometer, as 
the experiment can be made and repeated with ac- 
curacy only during the intermissions of the disease. 



Cf) Before Ibe re 



, Ihe daily aUcivanu'e of bread was only IM. 
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The reoiainder of Ihc day was spent in a delirium of hunger. In the year 
1792, ihenilowanee was increased 10 S//'. and the disliibulion was made in 
the morning, at noon ami at night, with snme sooji carefully piepared. TIlU, 
no doubt, is tlie cause of the itiRerence of mortality obserrablc on accurately 
conaliltinglhe re^ster. Out of one hundred and ten maaiaci mteiTed Into 
Ihe boBpiral in 1784, fifty-seven died. The proportion in 1788, was ninety- 
fife in one hundred and fifly-one. On the contrary, during the Becoiid and 
third year of the repiiblic, the proportion of death* was as one to elelit. 



In ihe month Nivose, (December and Januaryj) 
of the year 3, when the thermometer marked very 
low degrees of atmospheric temperature, a ma- 
niac could not bear his clothes on, which were of 
flannel — so rapid was the evolution of the natural 
heat of the system. He sat up whole nights toge- 
ther in his chamber, with no other covering than his 
shirt ; and, no sooner was the door opened in the 
morning, than he ran in that condition to the inte- 
rior court of the hospital, where he seized upon 
handsiul of snow, and applied it to, and left it to 
melt on his naked bosom. This process appeared 
to give him unspeakable delight and satisfaction, (g) 
Such a propensity for applying, and capacity of re- 
sisting the effects of cold, are however, by no means 
universal. There are many, on the other hand, who 
are affected severely by cold, even during their ac- 
cessions. How common is it in the winter seawjn 
to see the patients at htnatic hospitals crowd about 
ih'' fire? Seld m has a whole year elapsed, during 
which no filial accident has taken place at the Asy- 
lum de Bicetre, from the action of cold upon the 
extremities. 



itipireTOit 1' kir fiais dnnnt 
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DEBILITT, A FREQUENT SYBfPTOM TOWARDS THB l*E- 
CLINB OF MANIACAL PAROXYSMS; AND THB DANGXS 
THENCE TO BE APPILEHENDED. 



ll. The smgular reciprocities ssid correspondi- 
ence between the active and the intellectual powers 
of the mind, are not less reraarkaWe towaida the 
decline andtertnination of maniacal paroxysms, than 
during their progress. I ftave known the patient, ia 
some instances, forget his sitnation, and solicit per- 
mission to go to the interior court of the hospital a£ 
unseasonable hours and in improper states of mind". 
The keeper must, at those times, give evasive answers, 
direct* the attention to other objects ; and, by such 
address as it is his peculiar duty to cultivate, avoid, 
as far as possible, every cause of irritation. But, 
there are some maniacs who are fiilly sensible of their 
situation ; and who request, under th(? influence of 
that impression, that their confinement be prolonged ; 
frequently observing, that they still feel themselves 
under the dominion of their impetuous propensities^. 
They speak with great coolness of the decreasing 
violence of their complaint; and prognosticate, of- 
ten with great accntacy, the happy time whea it 
will be no longer necessaty to bound their wishes 



•or to reetrain their persons. Tlie power of distia- 
guishing between these very nice and important 
Tarieties of the disease, can only be obtained l^- 
^reat skill, industry and experience. Bat, these are 
'qualifications which the keepers and managers of lu- 
nalic institutions ought eminently to possess. 

Paroxysms of insanity, which continue with more 
or less violence during the whole of summer and the 
greatest part of autumn, seldom fail to induce a 
considerable degree of exhaustion. The high ex- 
citement, so lately characteristic of active mania, is 
mow exchanged for a languor approaching to syn- 
cope, a general sense of lassitude, extreme confu- 
sioti of ideas, and in some instances a state of stib- 
por and insensibility, or rather a gloomy moros©- 
nefcs, accompanied by a most profound melancholy. 
The patient lies in bed extended and motionless, 
■without a wish or an effort to leave it. His looks 
aj-e altered and his pulse is feeble and depressed. It 
now becomes the duty of the keeper to redouble his 
vigilance. If the iveather be very cold, there is the 
utmost danger to be apprehended. Artificial heat 
must be speedily applied, and what is generated by 
ihe natural processes of the system, must be confin- 
ed by an additional number of blankets or other 
clothing. Cordials and tonics are paiticuiarly indi- 



<ated. Should this sudden change take place in the 
night, it may be fatal btfore morning : — >i cucum- 
stance which renders it a duty of serious and impor- 
tant obligation upon the directors of lunatic a.svlurns, 
to furnish their respective instituitons-with faiihful 
and zealous servants, who shall see the patients fre- 
fjuenlly in the course of the night, especially at the 
commencement of the winter season. Great atten- 
tion is paid to this branch of domestic pohce at the 
Asylum de Bicetie. 



An Austrian prisoner was brought to the above 
hospital, who continued for iwo months in a 
state of violent and perpetual agitation, singing 
fir crying without ceasing, and breaking to pieces 
every thing that came in his way. His appe- 
tite waF so voracious that he ate 41b of bread daily. 
On the night of the third of Brumaire, {Oct. 25,) 
of the third year of the republic, the paroxysm sub- 
sided. In the morning he was observed to be in 
the full possession of his reason, but in a state of ex- 
treme debility. After breakfast he walked for a short 
time in the court. On returning to his apartment 
in the evening, be complained of a sense of chillnes-s 
which we endeavoured to remedy by increasing his 
bed clothing. The keeper on going his round, some 
hours afterwards, found this unfortunate man dead in 
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iiuibed> in the position in which he had left him. (A) 
Anothsr poor man fell a victim on the same night 
to the severity of the weather, notwitlistanding the 
frequent visits of the keeper. 



ARE PERSONS WHO HAVE RECOVERED FROM THIS DIS- 
EASE SUBJECT TO RELAPSES, ANIJ WHAT ARE THE 
PREVENTATIVES OF SUCH RELAPSES f 



12. A WISE man is cautious how he becomes 
the echo of a commonly received opinion. He dis- 
cusses it freely, and adopts or rejects it on the evi- 
dence solely of facts. Such an opinion, is thatvvliich 
prevails in regard to the incurable nature of insanity. 
Such, therefore, are the tests by which it ought to 
be tried. It is of some importance to a.scertam, how 
far this generally received notion accords witli the 



(h) 1 Bnd by my memotandumi, ihal ilie montli VeuJ^'niuiire, (which 
includes the laiiei [lart or September and the prini:i()al part of uciubef,) of 
the thiid year was tem;ieraiy. Un llie Sb h of Ihe aiiie month, (0«, 31,) 
the Ihstniom^ier ati-oil at eight degrees abova thy fretfaing point On Iho 
Sd Brumane, . NOY. ll,y the wuid changed to the North, the eoW wiis piore- 
liig, and lie next maioing the quicksIlTer was Kaicely one degieeulwTe the 
frecuDg poiBi. 
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facts wbidi h&ve been obaerjed in well regnlatcd 
ba^itals m Eoglaad and Fraoce. 



The acute sensibility vbidi generally character- 
ises the temperaments of maniacs, and which ren- 
ders them susceptible of the liveliest emotions both of 
pleasure and pain, renders them likewise liable to 
relajtses. But this consideration oiiglit to ojierate 
upon such as are subject to ihis complaint, as an ad- 
ditional inducement to subdue their paj4*iions by the 
dictates of wisdom, and to fortify their minds by 
the pfecepts of enlightened morality. The writings 
of Plato, Stencca and other philosophers of antiquity, 
win be found of more eminent service in the pre- 
vention of insanity than any pharmaceutical formnl8& 
of tonics and antispasmodics. Besides this treatment 
exclusively moral, it will be proper to use every 
means of prevention approved of by experience j to 
adopt every necessary precaution, especially in the 
summer season ; to fix the attention upon some labo- 
rious or interesting occupation ; to suppress, daring 
the patient's convalescence, all his whims and ca- 
prices, by inflexible finnness, without forgetting the 
general propiiety of mildness both of lone and beha- 
viour; to proscribe inlempcTaucc of every descrip- 
tion ; to remove, U' possible, every ouise of madness 
or passion ; and finally, a circumstance of great 
importance, to present his premature departure 
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from the hospital, (i) Tiie experience of many 
years lias convinced me of the utility of these pre- 
cautioaary measnres for diminisbing the frequency of 
relapses. 

It may here be observed, tiiat ont of twenty-five 
cures performed at Bicetre, during the second year 
of the republic, we. have had but two instances of 
relapse, which were caused ; the one, by ennui i*Dtl 
chagrin; and the other, after five years' enjoyrflent 
of perfect health and reason, by the recurrence of 3 
profound melancholy,' — the original cause of the dis- 



ARE NOr MANIACAL PAROXYSMS THE EFFECTS Or A 
SALOTARV REACTION OF THE SYSTEM? 



13. The celebrated St ahl, in his views and treat- 
ment of tever, soared above the petty province of 
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philopharmaceutic medicine to the general consider- 
ation of'a principle of conservation, wliose office it 
is to repel any attack upon the system injurious to 
its well being, or fatal to its existence. May not 
the same principle he applied to the theory of insan- 
ity ? In the beginning of this complaint an unusual 
sensation is felt in the epigastric region, symptom- 
atic it would appear of some great commotion in the 
centre of the system ; which, upon repetition, is felt 
to extend as iar as the abdominal plexus, and to 
produce a spasmodic oppression of the prsecordia, 
heat of the bowels and costiveness. Soon after, a 
general reaction is excited, stronger or weaker ac- 
cording to the sensibility of the individual. The face 
becomes flushed, the circulation quicker, and the epi- 
gastric powers appear to receive a secondary impulse 
very different from the first in its nature and eflects. 
Muscular irritability is now greatly increased, and the 
understanding itself is involved in the movements 
which nature has eslablished for throwing off the dis- 
ease. Several of the functions are either wholly or 
partially changed : — some times they are impaired, 
some times increased in their energy. In the midst 
of these disturbances the gastric and abdominal af- 
fections, after having continued some time, cease. 
A calm succeeds and brings with it a recovery more 
or less permanent. 
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If the paroxysm has not arisen to the degree of 
eiiprgy necessary, the same circle of actioo is again 
repeated and continued periodically, diminishing 
gradually in violence, until a complete recoveiy i3 
established. Out of thirty-two madmen, with irre- 
gular periodical insanity, twenty-nine were restored : 
some by a prompt suppression, others by aprogres- 
sive diminution in the violence and duration of the 
paroxysms. The remaining three continued to be 
visited by fits of increasing violence, until nature, 
at lenglh exhausted, gave up the dismal conflict. Is 
it not probable, that in those unfortunate cases, the 
general and salutary laws of the vis conservatrix, 
were impeded in their action by some organic lesion 
of the nervous system ? We meet with analogous ^ 
exceptions in fevers, both of the intermittent and i 
continued type, {k) 



(jt) It ii lid^culiius to apeak or ihe numerous inilances in which feiei) 
tenninate taTally, ai exceptions tn the generally salutary inBiience of the 
»i» medicMrix natune. If the vlrM oaluri be the Ereat ageiitj in tuciting 
tbe com motion* which confilitui* fcTer, a* the Sishlian theory sup|,o«iii 
then are they to be deprecated both by the physician and his (.atiiiiil, since 
death is infroitipatably oflener Ihu effect of the faver than of ils originally ex- 
citing cauw ? It is a matter iT astonish m ant, that the fatality uf feveis inr 
e^[y cliniaie .if 'he globi^, hM allowed so fliiiiiy an hypotlie^ia to feiter the, , 
minds and the piaci-.ce < f |-hvBidati5 for !0 many yeare. How many ihou- 
nttids ofli^es have be-vn lost «hile th.- medical attendant has been indolently 
Wtiiing upon the coctions and coneuctiona of the vis medicatrix naturx! 
A day lost, i> often life lost. See Cutrie's tepprtB. T. 



I migbt here ennmerate many other incontestible 
fects in favour of the salutary effects of paroxysras 
of periodical insaoity. A few shall suffice.' — Five 
young mCD, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight, were admitted at Bicetre, whose in- 
tellectual faculties appeared really ohliterated. They 
continued in that state, some for three months, some 
for six, and others for more than a twelve-month. 
After those intervals of different duration, they were 
severally attacked by a paroxysm of considerable vio- 
lence, which lasted from fifteen totweniy-five daysj 
after which, they recovered the perfect use of their 
reason. It would, however, appear, that it is only 
during the vigour of youth, that the system is sus- 
ceptible of the reaction wiiicli has heen described to 
any very salutary extent, since I cannot recollect 
more than one iiistatice of a cure after the age of for- 
ty, during my official attendance at the Asylum de 
Bicetre. 



I may now presume upon the reader's acquies- 
cence, when I assert, that paroxysms of active insan- 
ity are, in some circumstances, to be hailed as salu- 
tary efforts of nature to throw off the disease. It is 
only when periodical mania, whether regular or irre- 
gular, threatens, from the increasing violence and 
duration of the fits, to become fatal or to degenerate 
into toutiuued insanity, that we ought to seek the 
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aid of powerful medicaments. The remedies then to 
be used are the bath, shower bath, opium, camphire, 
and other antispasmodics, whose efficacy appt ar to 
be agreed upon, but whose operation stiil remains to 
be ehicidated^ Botwithstanding the brilliant theories 
•f Dr. Brown. 



THE OREAT DIFFICULTV OF SECURING THE CONCORREMCE 
OF ALL CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE To THE CURE 
OF INSANITY, WHETHER IN PRIVATE ASYLUMS OR IN 
PUBLIC HOSPITALS, 



14. We cannot help regretting the lot of the hu- 
man species, when we consider the frequency and 
the innumerable causes of insanity, together with , 
the great variety of unfavourable circumstances to * 
which lunatics are exposed, even iu the best orga- 
nized institutions. To attempt the complete seclu- 
sion of a maniac at his own house, in the bosom of 
his family, is not desirable, because, not to mention 
many other reasons, it is seldom practicable: and, 
on the other hand, there are objections to the 
system of public hospitals, ari<iing from the difti- 
culty of commanding the services of able officers 
and faithful domestics. How many rare qualities, 
what zeal, what sagacity, the union of how much 
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firmness, with mildness of manners and unaffected 
goodness of heart, is it not requisite to possess, in 
ordsr to manage, wilh complete success, such un- 
tractable being:^ as lunatics generally are, — subject to 
so many odd faucieSj ridiculous whims and transports 
of blind and ungovernable passions? lu order to 
foresee the approach of their paroxysms, how neces- 
sary the united application of vigilance and espe- 
rience(/). Constant attention must be paid to the 
conduct of domestics, in order, frequently, to re- 
press their cruelty and to punish their negligence. 
Every cause, calculated to irritate the temper, and to 
exasperate the delirious excitement, must be cauti- 
ously removed. The state of debility and atony, 
which frequently succeeds to paroxysms of active in- 
sanity, must be sedulously watched and obviated with 
judgement and promptitude ; and lastly, every fa- 
vourable opportunity, presented during tbeintermis- 
sion, of preventing the accession of new paroxysms. 



(I) It wUl not b« imprapet to observe, that a ilecoclion nf endive, with 
■ few drams of the »ijl|>b»t« of magiiesia, is a high] j eificacioui preventitive 
cf poroxysms of iietLdiadinjaniiy. This remedy is lo be given upon the 
fitst appeatanco of Ihe precursory symptoms etiumiTaled in page 17, 
>Dd c^pealed f.>r samt time. In a fev bad cases, where B flushed roanten- 
•nce ant) tension of the veins aaaonnced an appioocbing esplocion, I haie 
presciibcd copinuj Moodleltiiig, which, however, Ihave neTerdoneduKng 
the paroxyeni. During the Intemli of [hit complaint, the best prophjiae. 
tia are tsitfme and good ^li 
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ot of' countemcting their violence, inust be cucfbllj 
seized and improved. These are tlie duties, and 
highly important they are, which peculiarly belong 
to the governor. Tliere are others, however, and 
they ctre certainly of no less importance, wtiicli as 
they are connected with the character and province of 
tlie physician, it is nut my intention in this place 
to enlarge upon. Let it suSice to remark, that* 
the object to be obtained, deserves the united exer- 
tion of all the talents that caa mutually consist and 
co-operate. 



THE VaUlETY AKU PROFUNDITY OF KMOWLEDGE REttUI'- 
srTE ON THE PART OF THE PHYSICIAN, IN ORDER, TO 
SECURE SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT OF INaANlTY. 



15, The time, perhaps, is at length arrived when 
medicine in France, now liberated from the fetters 
imposed upon it, by the prejudices of custom, by 
interested ambition, by its association with rthgions 
institutions, and by the discredit in which it has been 
held in tlie public estimation, will be able to assume 
its proper dignity, to establish its theories on facts 
alone, to generalise those facts, and to maintain its 
level with the other departments of natur<U history. 



The principles of free enquiry, which the revolution 
has iiicotporated with our national politics. Nave 
opened a wide field to the energies of medical philo- 
sophy. But, it is chiefly in great hospitals and asy- 
lums, that those advantages will be immediately felt, 
from the opportunities which are there afforded of 
making a great number of obst-rvationp, experi- 
ments, and comparisons. Such arc the opjiortunities, 
of which my situation at the Asylum de Bicetre has 
put me in the possession. How far I have improv- 
ed them I leave to the judgement of the reader. My 
office is highly responsible and important, and in- 
volves in it various branches of knowledge, which 
are, too generally, neglected in the education of a 
physician. Amongst others of this class, the know- 
ledge of the human passions, which are to be studied 
in the lives of men distinguished for their love of glo- 
ry, their enthusiasm for letters, for the fine arts, for 
their monastic austerities, or for any great feature 
of character that has engaged their own passions or 
attracted the admiration of mankind, deserves pecu^ 
liar attention. 

In order to trace the numerous changes and per- 
versions of the human understanding with success 
it will, likewise, be found advantageous to cullivate 
an intimate acquaintance with the writings of Locke 
and Condiilac, 



The history of insanity clainas alliance with that of 
all the errors and delusions of ignorant credulity ;— 
with those of witchcraft, demoniacal possession, mi- 
racles, oracles and divination. As such, these are sub- 
jects by no means unworthy the consideration of a 
medical philosopher j and, especially of him, whose 
peculiar office it is, to administer health and consola- 
tioii to minds distressed and diseased. lufurmation, 
from whatever source, merits acceptance , but occa- 
sionally it must be sought, where ordinary enqui- 
rers are either unable or too indolent to look for it. 

Rosseau, in a fit of causticity and ill humour, in- 
vokes the goddess of medicine and intreats her to 
pay him a visit unattended by the physician. He 
would have rendered more service to humanity, if 
he had exalted his eloquent voice against presump- 
tuous empyricism, and called talent and genius to 
the study of a science of which it is of infinite impor- 
tance to acquire a profound aad intimate know* 
Jedge. 





THE MORAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY. - 



MORAL TREATMENT PART ICULARLV INSISTED BPON BY 
THE ANCIENTS. ^ 



16. TO repeat the maxims which were delivered 
by the ancients upon the art of treating maniacs 
with kindness, finnness and address, can throw but 
little light upon the moral management of insanity. 
Those precepts are only of partial utility, as long as 
the nosology of the disease is not established upoa 
clear and extensive views of its causes, symptoms 
and varieties. The influence of seasons and cli- 
mates, the peculiarities of temper, character and 
capacity of the individual, together with the pre- 
cise nature of the hallucination, are circumstan* 
ces which must never be omitted in the study and 
treatment of mental derangement. Luminous his- 
tories of the disease, and candid reports of the iridi- 
cation and application of remedies^, whether S' 
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fill or Otherwise, irom men trf acknowledged sagaci 
ty and experience, and all with a reference to the 
circumstances above enumerated, migUt, perpl.aps, 
in time contribute to place this branch of tbe heal- 
ing art upon a level with its kindred pursuits. 



HAVE THE ENGLISH PUBLISHED ANY NEW RULES ON THE 
MORAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY ? 



17. English physicians give themselves credit for 
a great superiority of skill in the moral treatment of 
insanity; and their success, freqiiPiilly under the 
veil of secrecy, has given a sanction to pretensions 
to which they have no just nor exclusive claims. I 
have for the last fifteen years paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject, and consulted all the works 
which have appeared upon it in tlie English language, 
as well as the repurta. which English travellers and 
physicians have published, in regard to their numer- 
ous lunatic establishments. I have discovered no 
secret i but, I approve of their general principles of 
treatment. Of the celebrated M'illis it has been said, 
that the utmost sweetness and atl'ability is the usual 
expression ol his countenance. But, when he looks 



a maniac in the face for the first time, he appears 
instantly to change character. His leatures pre- 
sent a new aspect, such as commands the respect 
and attention, even of lunatics. His looks appear 
to penetrate into their hearts, and to read their 
thoughts as soon as tbey are formed Thus does 
he obtain an authority over his patients, wliirh af- 
terwards co-operating with other means, contribute 
to restore them to themselves and to their friends." 
But Dr. Willis' general principles of treatment, 
are no where developed, and applied to the cha- 
racter, intensity and varieties of insanity. Dr. 
Arnold's work upon this subject, which be published 
in London, in 1786, is principally a compilation 
from different sources, — scholastic divisions, more 
calculated to retard than to accelerate the progress 
of science. (?n) And as to Dr. Harper, who, in his 
preface, announces an intention of departing from 
the beaten path ; Does he fulfil his promise, (») 
and is not his work more of a commentary upon the 
doctrines of the ancients than an original produc- 
tion upon mental indications ? Again, I cannot 



(m) Dr. Arnold'snoEOgraphy oflnaanhy, (for it is little inoie}U perhaps, 
the best wotfcihat has appeared upon that subject, ll is lo be hoped, that 
ill the edMnn which is now preparing for publicalioii, lie n ill faroucthe 
world with a full and candid exposition of bis piinciples of ireument. T. 

(n^ A treatise on the real caase and cutecfioEanitf, Ac-. London, 17Sp. 
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Iielp admiring the courage of Dr. Crichton, who has 
lately published two volumes upon maniacal and me- 
lancholic affections, merely upon the basis of some 
ingenious eluciiiations of the doctrines of modern phy- 
siology, which he extracted from a German journal, 
and which he accompanied by a description of the 
moral and physicial effects of the human passions, {o) 
1 respect Dr. Fowler's little essay, upon his esiabiish- 
ment in Scotland, for the pure and elevated princi- 
ples of philanthropy which it contains, and which 
are applied with great felicity to the moral treatment 
of insanity. But, I do not find that he has advanced 
any thing new upon the subject. 



THE ACTHOR S INDUCEMENTS TO STUDY THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MORAL TREATMENT. 



18 All civilised nations, however different 
in their customs, and manner of living, will never 
fail to have some causes of insanitj' in common j 
and, it is natural to believe, that all will do 
their utmost to remedy the evil. Why may not 



(o) An enquiry u 
London, 1799. 



a the lutyr* and Origin of mcntsl dcrangsmeat, JtC' 



France, as well as Ertgland, adopt tlie means, from 
the use of which, no nation is by nature proscribed, 
and which are alone discovered by observation and 
experience ? But success, in this department of me- 
dical enquiry, must depend upon the concurrence 
of many iavourable circumstances. The toss of a 
friendj who became insane through excessive love of 
^ory, in 1783, aiid the inaptitude of phailnaceutic 
preparations to a mind elated, as his was, with a higii 
sense of its independence, enhanced my admiration 
df the judicious precepts of the ancients, and made 
me regret that I had it not then in my power to put 
them in practice. 

About that lime I was engaged to attend, in a 
professional capacity, at an asylum, where I made 
observations upon this disease for five successive yeavs. 
My opportunities for the application of moral reme- 
dies, were, however, not numerous. Having no part 
of the management of the interior police of that insti- 
tution, I had lilile or no influence over its servants. 
The person who ^as at ttie head of the efjtabfishment, 
bad no interest ih the cure of his weahhy patients, 
^nd he often, ' Unequivocally, betrayed a desiri?, 
that every rertie<Iy should fail. At other timts, he 
placed exclusive confidence in the utility of bathing, 
or in the efficacy of petty and frivolous recipes, "The 
administration of the civil hospitals, in Paris, <^>en-' 



ed to me in the second year of the republic a wide 
£eld of research, by my nomination to the office of 
chief physician to the national Asylum de Bijcetre, 
which I conthiued to fill for two years. In order, m 
some degree, to make up for the local disadvantages 
of the hospital, and the mimerom inconveniences 
which arose from tiie instability and successive 
changes of the administration, I determined to turn 
my attention, almost exclusively, to the subject of 
moral treatment. The halls and the passages of the 
liospital were much confined, and so arranged as to 
render the cold of winter and the beat of toimmei^ 
equally intolerable and injurious. The chambers 
'were exceedingly small and inconvenient. Ballis we 
bad none, though I made repeated applications for 
them; nor had we extensive liberties for walking, gar- 
dening or other exercises. So destitute of accoriuno 
dations, we found it impossible to class our patient^ 
according to the varieties and degrees of their respec- 
tive maladies, On the other hand, the gentleman, to 
whom was committed the chief management of the 
hospital, exercised towards all that were placed un- 
der his protection, the vigilance of a kind and affec- 
tionate parent. Accustomed to reflect, and posaes- 
eed of great experience, he w^s not deficient ehhei 
in the knowledge or execution of the duties of bis 
office. He never lost sight of tlie principles of a 
Wiost genuine philanthropy. He paid great atten- 
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tion to the diet nf the house, and left no opportunity 
for murmur or discontent on the part of the most fas- 
tidious. He exercised a strict discipline over the con- 
duct of the domestics, and punished, with severuy, 
every instance of ill treatment, and ever} act of * lo- 
lence, of which they were guilty towards those whom 
it was merely their duty to serve. He was both es- 
teemed and feared hy every maniac; for he was mild, 
and at the same time inflexibly firm. In a word, he 
was master of every branch of his art, from its simp- 
lest to its most complicated principles. Thus was 
I introduced to a man, whose friendship was an in- 
Taluable acquisition to me. Our acquaintance ma- 
tured into the closest intimacy. Our duties and 
inclinations concurred in the same object. Our 
conversation, which was almost exclusively profes- 
sional, contributed to our mutual improvemeot. 
With those advantages, I devoted a great part of 
my time in examining for myselt' the various and 
numerous affections of the human mind in a state of 
disease. I regularly took notes of whatever appear- 
ed deserving of my attention ; and compared what 
I thus collected, with facts analogous to tliem that I 
met with in books, or amongst my own memoran- 
da of former dates. Such are the materials upon 
which my principles of moral treatment are founded. 
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CANDOUR. IN THE EXPOSITION OF FACTS. 

19 I cannot help congraltiiating those gentle- 
men, who feel no difficulties in the treatment of any 
disease to which the human frame is suhject, and 
who are ever ready to entertain us with the relation of 
their incomparable successes. Ostentation, like this, 
is doubtless dictated by a spirit of empyricisni, un- 
worthy the character of persons who have justly at- 
tained to public esteem and celebrity. We are in- 
formed, that Dr.Willis cures nine lunatics out of ten. 
.The doctor, however, gives us no insight into the 
nature and peculiarities of the cases in which he has 
iailed of anccesB ; and if his failure in the case of the 
Queen of Portugal bad not been made a subject of 
public notoriety, it likewise, would, probably, have 
been buried in the profoiindest silence. He who cul- 
tivates the science of medicine, as a branch of natu- 
ral history, pursues a more frank and o(>en system of 
conduct, nor seeks to conceal the obstacles which 
he meets with in his course. "What he discovers, he 
feels no reluctance to shew ; and the difficulties whicli 
he cannot master, he leaves, with the impression of 
his hand upon them, for the benefit of his successors 
in the same rout. Impressed with the importance 
of this truth, I proceed to detail a case of insiuiity 
unsugcesstuUy treated. 
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A CASE OFIKSANITY, IK WTHCH IT IS PROBABj:,E, THAT 

MORAL TREATMENT. WOUX.D HAVi BEEN ATTENDED 

, WITH SUCCESS. 



90. A "vouNG gentleman, twenty-four years of 
«™e, endowed witb a most vivid imagination, came 
to Paris to study the law, and flattered iiimself witb 
■Dhe belief that nature Viad destined him tor a brilliant 
-station at the bar. An enthnsiast for his own con- 
Tictions, he was an inflexible disciple of Pythagoras ia 
his system of diet : he secluded himself from society, 
and pursued, with the utmost ardour and obstinacy, 
his literary projects. Some months alter his arrival, 
he Was seized with great depression of spirits, fre- 
quent bleeding at the nose, spasmodic oppression of 
the chest, wandering pains of the bowels, troubJe- 
some flatulence and morbidly increased sensibility. 
Sometimes he came to me in a very cheerfiil state of 
mind, when he used to say, " How happy he 
was, and that he could scarcely express the supreme 
felicity which he experieucett." At other times, I 
found him plunged in the horrors of consternation 
and despair. Thus, most acutely miserable, he 
frequently, and with great earnestness, intreated 
Tne to put an end to his sntTerings. The characters 
ef the profoundest hypochondriasis-were now become 
recognisable in his feehngs and conduct. T saw the 



approaching danger, and I conjured bim to change 
his manner of iife. My advice was unequivocally re- 
jected. The nervous symptoms of the head, chest and 
bowels continued to be progressively exasperated. 
His intervals of complacency and cheerfulness were 
succeeded by extreme depression and pusillanimity 
and terror, and inexpressible anguish. Overpow- 
ered nearly by his appreliensions, he often and ear- 
nestly entreated me to rescue him from the arms of 
death. At those times 1 invited him to accompany 
me to the fields, and after walking for some time, 
and conversing together upon subjects hkely to. con- 
sole or amuse him, he appeared to recover the en- 
joyment of his existence ; but, upon returning to 
his chambers, his perplexities and terrors likewise 
returned. His despair was exasperated by the con- 
fusion of ideas to which he was constantly subject, 
and which interferred so much with his studies But 
what appeared, altogetlier, to overwhelm him, was 
the distressing conviction that his pursuit of fame 
and professional distinction must be for ever aban- 
doned. Complete lunacy, at length, established its 
melancholy empire. One night, he betliought him- 
self that he would go to the play, to .seek reUef from 
his own too unhappy meditations. The piece which 
was presented, was the " Philosopher without know- 
ing it." He was instantly seized with the most 
gloomy suspicions, and especially with a con- 
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victioD, that the comedy was written on purpose 
and represented to ridicule himself. He aoiused 
me with having furnished materials for the m riter of 
it, and tlie nest morning he came to reproaeh me, 
which he did most angrily, for having betrayed the 
rights of friendship, and exposed him to public deri- 
sion. His dilirium obser^-ed nohonnda. Every monk 
and priest he met with in the public walks, he took 
for comedians in disguise, dispatched there for the 
purpose of studying his gpstures, and of discovering 
the spcret operations of bis mind. In the dead of 
■ liiglit he gave way to the most terrific apprehensions, 
—believed himself to be attacked sometimes by 
[ ^ies, and at others, by robbers and assassins. He 
brce opened his window with great violence and 
cried out murder and assistance with all his might. 
His relations, at length, determined to have him 
put uneler a plan of treatment, similar to that 
which was adopted at the ei-de-vant Hotel Dieu ; 
' and, with that view, sent him under the protection 
[ *jf a proper [)ersonj to a little village in the vicinity 
I lof the Pyrenees. ' Greatly, debilitated both in 
- mind and bo(?y, it was somie time after agreed upon 
that he should return to bis family residence, where, 
on arcoont of his paroxysms of delirious extrava- 
gance, succeeded by fits of profound mi-landioly, he 
was insulated from society. Ennui and insunnount- 
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dissatisfaction with every thing, and eveiy body thaC 
came near lilm, were amaiig the last ingredients of 
liis bitter cup. To conclude our affecting history : 
lie one day eluded the vigilance of his keeper ; and, 
with no other garment on than his shirt, fled to a 
neighbouring wood', where he lost himself, and 
where, from weakness and inanition, he ended his 
miseries. Two days afterwards he was found a 
corpse. In bis bund wa,s found the celebrated work 
of Plato on the immortality of the soul. 



THE ABSENCE OF THE MEANS OF MORAL TREATMENT IN 
THE ABOVE CASE TO BE HIGHLY REGRETTED. 



21. What important services, a young m,ai 
such as has been described in the above history, 
might not have rendered to society, had it been 
possible to restore him to himself, and to the capa- 
cities of intellectual exertion, for which he was so 
eramently distinguished. In the treatment of his 
case, it is true, that I had it in my power to use, 
a great number of remedies; but, my opportunities^ 
for the employment of those means that appeared«,J 
almost exclusively applicable, were altogether want-, ] 
io^. At. a well legukted asyluip, and subj^t tQj . 
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the management of a governor, in every respect 
qualiiied to exercise over him an irresistible controul, 
[ and to interrupt or divert liis chain of maniacal ideas, 
it is possible, and even probable, that a cure might 
have been effected. Of successful treatment in pa- 
rallel circumstances, there are numerous instances 
recorded in the registers of the Asylum de Bicetre. 



f -THE ESTIMABLE EFFECTS OF COERCION ILLUSTRATED IM 
THE CASE OF A SOLDIER. 



22. AsoLDiER, who for sometime had been insane, 

and a patient at the Hotel Dieu, was suddenly 

seized with a vehement desire to join his regiment. 

All fair means to appease him being exhausted, 

' Coercive measures became indispensible to convey 

F liim to his chamber, and to secure him for the night, 

[ -This treatment exasperated his phrenzy, and be- 

. fore morning be broke to pieces every thing that 

I lie could lay his hands upon. He was then bound 

I and closely confined. For some days he was allow- 

[•ed to vent his fury in solitude : but he continued to 

[■ Be agitated by the most violent passions, and to use 

I the language of imprecation and abuse against every 

I Jjody that he saw, but especially against the govern- 
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or, whoie authority he affected to despise. In about 
a week, however, he began to feci [bat he was not 
bis own master ; and, as the governor was going his 
roiind on:; morning, lie assumed a more Rubmis.sive 
air and tone, advanced with looks of mildness and 
contrition, and kissing his hand, said, " You have 
promised, upon my engaging to be peaceable and 
quiet, to permit me to go into the interior court. 
Now, Sir, have the goodness to keep your word." 
The governor, with a countenance full of sweetness 
aad affability, expressed the very great f^asure 
which he felt, congratulated him on his returning 
health, and instantly ordered him to be set at Iw 
beriy Further constraint would have been super- 
fluous, and probably injurious, in seven monibs 
from the date of his admistion into the hospital, he 
was restored to his family and to hb country, and 
has since experienced no relapse. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF RESTRAINT UPON THE IMACINA.- 
TION OF MANIACS ILLUSrKATED. 



23. A YOUNG religious enthnsia*it, who was ex." 
ceedingly affected by ihe abohtion of tlie catholic 
religion in France, became insane, After the usual 
treatment at the Hotel Uieu, be was tran&feiied to 
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the Asylum de Bicetre, His misanthropy was not 
to be equalled. His thoughts dwelled perpetually 
upon the torments of the other world; from wbicli 
he founded his only chance of escaping, upon a con- 
scientious adoption of the abstinences and mortifi- 
cations of the ancient anchorites. At length, he 
refused nourishment altogether j and, on the fourth 
day after that unfortunate resolution was formed, a 
state of langour succeeded, which excited consider- 
able apprehensions tor bis life. Kind remonstrances 
tod pt*ssing invitations proved equally ineffectual. 
He rfelpelled, with rudeness, the services of the attend- 
ants,: refected, with the utmost periinacitj, some 
soup that was placed before him, and demolished 
his bed (which was of straw) in order that he might 
lie upon the boards. How was such a perverse 
train of ideas to be stemmed or counteracted ? The 
excitement of terror presented itself as the only re* 
sourse. For this purpose, Citizen Pussin appeared 
one night at the door of his chamber, and, with fire 
darting from his eyes, and thunder in liis voice, com- 
manded a group of domestics, who were armed with 
strong and loudly clanking chains, to do their duty. 
But the ceremony was artfully suspended; — the soup 
■was placed before the maniac, and strict orders were 
left him to eat it in the course of the night, on pains 
of the severest punishment. He was left to his own 
Reflections. The night was spent (as he afterwards 
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informed me) in a state of the most dtatresrfng fcesi- 
tatioii, whether to incur the present punishment, -ot" j 
the disttint but still more dreadful torments of thH j 
World to come. After an internal struggle of many 
hours, the idea of the present evil gained the as- 
cendancy, and he determined to take the soup. 
From that time he submitted, without difBculty, t&^ 
a restorative system of regimen. His sleep aoA J 
strength gradually relumed ; his reason recovered* 
its empire; and, alter the manner above related,' 
Le e.«oaped certain death. It vi'as during his con- ■ 
valescence, that he mentioned to me the perplexitiei'B 
and agitations which be endured during the night X 
of the experiment. 



Wtimidation too often f 



:iATED WITH VIOLENCE. 



S4. In the preceding cases of insanity, we trace 
the happy eilects of intimidation, without severity; 
of oppression, without violence ; and of triumph, 
without outragp. How diflerent from the system 
of treatment, which is yet adopted in too many 
hospitals, where the domestics and keepers are 
permitted to use any violence that the most 
wanton caprice, or tiie most sanguinary cruel- 
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ty may dictate. In the writings of the ancients, and 
especially of Celsus, a sort of intermediate and con- 
ditional mode of treatment is recommended, found- 
ed, in the first instance, upon a system of lenity and 
forbearance ; and when that method failed, upon 
CQi^oral and physical punishments, such as confine- 
ment, chains, flogging, spare diet, &c. (p) Public 
and private mad-houses, in more modem times, 
bave been conducted on similar principles. 

.A^e are informed by Dr. Gregory, that a farmer, 
in the North of Scotland, a man of Herculean sta- 
ture, acquired great fame in that district of the Bri- 
tish empire, by his success in the cure of insanity. 
The great secret of his practice consisted in giving 
full employment to the remaining faculties of the 
lunatic. With that view, be compelled all bis pa- 
tients to work on his farnp. He varied their occupa- 
tions, divided their labour, and assigned to each, 
the post which he was best qualified to fill. Some 

I were employed as beasts of draught or burden, and 
Others as servants of various orders and provinces. 
Fear was the operative principle that gave motion 
6nd harmony to this rude system. Disobedience 



k , (P) UUi perpcraiti aliquid dixit ai 
Ce!(. Lib. «L Cap. IS. 



and revolt, whenever they appeared in any of its 
operational were instantly and severely punished. 

A system of management analogous to the above, 
was adopted in a monastic establisiiraenl in the 
South of France. One of the inspectors visited each 
chamber, at least, once everyday. If he found 
any of the maniacs behaving extravagantly, stirring 
up quarrels or tumults, making any objectious 
to his victuals, or refusing to go to bed at nighl, he 
was told in a manner, vvliich of itself was calculated 
to terrify him, that unless he instantly conformed, 
he would have to receive in the morning ten severe 
lashes, as a punishment for his disobedience. The 
threat was invariably executed with the greatest 
punctuality; while good conduct, on the contrary, 
was not less equally and punctually rewarded. 
Those who were disposed to behave orderly, and to 
observe the rules of the institution, were admitted 
to dine at the governor's table. But, if any one 
abused tliis indulgence, he was immediately remmd- 
ed of it, by a smart stroke over his fmgers wuh a 
ferule, and informed, with an air of great gravity 
and coolness, that it been me him to conduct him- 
self with more propriety and reserve. 

It is painful to close this sketch by a reference to 
sm imperfection in the treatment of insanity, by 
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OBcaftheanatfaeccssfiil pfactidonets of any a^. 
t to tbe practice of ibe cdebrated Or. WUIb. 
I the esahbetBKVt onder hb duecnoo in tbe vici- 
'~ tDty of LoodoB, it wooM appear that evefv laoatic is 
utvW tbe contfoul of a fcreper, wfaose amhorily over 
tiim IS uDboHted, and wbo^ tmOnient of him must 
be supposed, m maaj instaaces, to amaiQt to on- 
bri'Ued and dangenstts fawbarav : — a delegaied lati- 
Fjtnde of power tuiaKj "»«•""'**■«■* wkfa the priuci- 
s of a pure and l^d fUhatimfj. 



MAZIH& Of tSwrrr AVD PHtLAHTRKOTV APPLICABLE TO 
THE MASACEMEirr OF IXSATlOi. 



^. To apply our principles of moral treatmenl, 
with iinHiscriminating aniformity, to maniacs of 
evpiy character and condition in society, would be 
cfjiia'ly ridiculotw am) unarfiiseable. A Russian 
pra^nt, or a slave t^ Jamaica, ought evidently 
to be managed by other maxims than those trhich 
would fx(r]u<>ivHy apply lo the case of a well bred 
irritahle Frciichman, unused to coercion and impa- 
t of tyranny. Of the unhappy influence upon 

i French diaracter of needless aiid vexatious op- 



oa 



position, my experience ha? furnished me with too 
muny instances, \\\ ilie paroxysms of rage and ia- 
dignation, which have been occasioned at the Asy- 
lum de Bicetre, by the thoughtless jests and bar- 
barous provocations of idte and unfeeling visitors. 
In the lunatic infirmary, which is insulated from 
the body of the hospital, and which is not subject 
to the controul of the governor, it has frequently 
happeued that lunatics, who were perfectly com- 
posed and in a fair way of recovery, have, in con- 
sequence of the silly raillery and rude brutality of 
their attendants, relapsed into the opposite con- 
dition of violent agitation and fury. Maniacs, on 
on the other hand, who have been transferred from 
the infirmary to the asylum, and represented upon 
their arrival as more Ihau commonly furious and 
dangerous, rendered so no doubt by severe treat- 
ment, have, upon being received with affability, 
sooilied by consolation and sympathy, and encour- 
aged to expect a happier lot, suddeuly subsided in- 
to a placid calmness, to which has succeeded a ra- 
pid convalescence. To render the eifects of fear 
solid and durable, its influence ought to be associ- 
ated with that of a profound regard- For that pur- 
pose, plots must be either avoided or so well man- 
aged as not to be discovered ; and coercion must 
always appear to be the result ot necessity, reluc- 
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tantly resorted to and commensurate with the yio- 
ieiice or petulaace which it is intended to correct. 
Those principles are strictly attended to at Bioe- 
tre. That great hospital is far from possessing such 
advantages of site, insulation, extent of Hberty, and 
interior accommodations, as that of Dr. Fowler, But 
I can assert, from accurate personal knowledge, 
that the maxims of enlightened humanity prevail 
throughout every department of its management; 
Ihat the domestics and keepers are not allowed, on 
any pretext whatever^ to strike a madman ; and 
that straight waistcoats, superior force, and seclu- 
sion for a limited time, are the only punishments in- 
flicted. When kind treatment, or such prepara- 
tions for punishment as are calculated to impress the 
imagination, produce not the intended eflixt, it fre- 
quently happens, that a dexterous stratagem pro- 
motes a speedy and an unexpected cure. 



A HAPPY EXPEDIENT EMPLOYED IN THE CURE OF A 
MECHANICIAN. 



26. A CELEBRATED watchmaker, at Paris, (see 
page 26,) was infatuated with the chimera of per- 
petniU motion, and to effect this discovery, lie set 



to work with indefatigable ardour. From unremitr 
ting attention to the object of his enthusiasm coin^ 
ciding with the influence of revolutionary distur*- 
bances, his imagination was greatly heated, his sleep 
was interrupted, and, at length, acomplete derange- 
ment of the understanding took place. His case 
was marked by a most wiiimsical illusion of th^ iin< 
agination. He fancied that he had lost his bead on 
the scaffold ; that it had been thrown promiscuously 
among the heads of many other victims; that the 
judges, havmg repented of their cruel sentence, 
had ordered those heads to be restored to their re- 
spective owners, and placed upon their respective 
shoulders ; but that, in consequence of an unlbrtuoate 
mistake, the gentlemen, wlio had the management of 
tiiai business, had placed upon his shoulders the head 
of one of his unhappy companions. The idea of this 
whimsical exchange of his head, occupied his thoughts 
night and day; which determined his relations 
to send him to the Hotel Dieu. Thence he was 
transferred to the Asylum de Bicetre. Nothing 
could equal the extravagant overflowings of his lieat- 
ed brain. He sung, cried, or danced incessantlyj 
and, as there appeared no propensity in him to 
commit acts of violence or disturbance, he was al- 
lowed to go about the hospital without controul, in 
order to expend, by evaporation, the effervescent 
excess of bis spirits. " Look at these teeth," he 
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Hipals. After about a month's labour, wbich he 
sustained witli a constancy that deserved bptter suc: 
cess, our artist began to think that he bad iijllowed 
a false rout. He broke into a thousand tragments 
the piece of machinery which he had fabricaied at 
so mudi expense of time, and thought, and labourj 
entered on the construction of anotlier, upon a 
new plan, and laboured with equal pertinacity for 
anoilier fortnight. The various parts being com- 
pleted, he brought them together, aud fancied ihat 
he saw a perfect harmony amongst them. The 
whole was now fmally adjusted : — his anxiety was 
indescribable ; — motion succeeded : — it continuMj 
ibr snme time : — and he supposed it capable of con- 
tinning for ever. He was elevated to the highest 
pitch of enjoyment and triumph, and ran as quick 
as lightening into the interior of the hospital, crying 
out like another Archimedes, "At length 1 1 ave solv- 
ed this famous problem, which has puzzled so many 
men celebrated for then wifdom and talents." But, 
grievous to say, he was disconcerted in the midst 
of his triumph. The wheels stopped ! The perpe- 
tual motion ceased ! His intoxication of joy was 
succeeded by disappointment and confusion. But, 
to avoid a humiliating and mortifying confes- 
sion, he declared that he could easily remove 
the impediment, but tired of that kind of em- 
ployment, that he was determined for the future 



to devote his whole time and attention to his busi- 
ness, Tliere still remained another maniacal im- 
pression to be counteracted ; — that of the imagina- 
ry exchange of his head, which unceasingly recurred 
to him. A keen and an unanswerable stroke of 
pleasantry seemed best adapted to correct this fan- 
tastic whim. Another convalescent of a gay and &- 
cetioU8 humour, instructed in the part he should 
ptay in this comedy, adroitly turned the conversa- 
tion to the subject of the famous miracle of Saint 
Denis. Our mechanician strongly maintained the 
possibility of the fact, and sought to confirm it by an 
application of it to his own case. The other set up 
a loud laugh, and replied with a tone of the keenest 
ridicule; *' Madman as thou art, how could Saint 
Denis kiss his own head ? Was it with his heels ?" 
This equally unexpected and unanswerable retort, 
forcibly struck the maniac. He retired conftised 
ftmidst the peals of laujthter, which were provoked 
At his expense, and never afterwards mention- 
ed the exchange of his head. Close attention to bis 
trade for some months, completed the restoration 
of his intellect. He was sent to his family in per- 
fect health ; and has, now for more than five years, 
pursued his business without a return of his com- 
plaint. 



THE TREATMENT OF MANIACS TO BE VARIED ACCORDING 
TO THE SPECIFIC CHARACTERS OF THEIR HALLUCI- 
NAtlON. 

27- Of all the powers of the human mind, that 
of the imagination appears to be the most subject 
to injury. The f'aniastic illusions and ideal trans- 
formations, which are by far the most frequent 
forms of mental derangement, are solely ascribeable 
to lesions of this faculty. Hence the expediency 
of a great variety of schemes and stratagems foe 
removing these prepossessions. Of the numerous 
illusions to which the imagination is subject, the 
■ most diHicuIt to be eradicated are those origin- 
ating in fanaticism. My experience on this sub- 
ject agrees with the reports of English authors. 
How extremely difficult to level, witb his real 
situation, the ideas of a man swelled up with 
morbid pride, solely intent on his high des- 
tinies, or thinking himself a privileged being, aa 
emissary of heaven, a prophet from the Almighty, 
or even a divine personage. What measures are 
likely to counteract the influence of mystic visions 
or revelations, of the truth of which he deems it 
blasphemy to express a doubt ? 

An unfortunate being, under the influence of this 
variety of mental derangement, fancied ;Jjat he ^aw 



devils constaotly about him, and one day rashed up- 
on a party of visitors as upon a legion of demons. 
A maniac of a milder temperament invoked, with- 
out ceasing, his guardMtn angel, or rather one of 
the apostles, and discharged, with great rigonr^ the 
duties of mortification, fasting and prayer. I have 
fiometimeis amused myself by conversing with ano- 
ther victim of fanaticism, who, tike the ancient dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, paid divine homage to the snn ; 
prostrated himself, with great devotion, before its 
Ti«ng splendour; and during the remaining day 
consecrated to it, his actions, his pleasures and 
fais p&in^. (7) ~WitU this harmless enthuEiast may 
be contrasted^ one subject to more dangeruus 
. pi-opensilies, who, during the day, was generally 
tranquil, but at night, fancied himself surrounded 
With ghosts and phantoms At ditferent times he 
fead imaginary conferences with good and bad angels, 
and, according to the respective influences of those 
delubions, lie ivas mild or furious, inclined to acts 
of beneficence or roused to deeds of ferocity. Ihe 



(o) Sonif of ihose ma^iiac^ expeii^-Dced >, partlst abolition of their ttio- 
ral&cuh^tff, — Blink into a gloomy lacilurnily, Or muBed inlildolent reSetfes, 
vhich ttionpr or Ibigt tctniinaMil iD Uldatcm. O^e of ih«ni, .in ttie winter 
of ilieyw llofthe tepnbUc,<peiil wilh iiiTincible peninacitT, seveiai nifihti 
Ota tiRlcncesinihts aniludeotpraj'"- The coii.^equc 
till mortiiiGrtinn of |ii> feet took place. To effect 
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ioHowmg Fffotion will exhibit a picture of Hie h^»c 
rible excesses to whidi maniacal fury may be aufygi 
tunately Bubject. " -it'- 

A CASE OF MELANCHOLIA^ WITH BIGOTRV. 

PS- A MISSIONARY, by his declamalory repre- 
^ijratioTis of the torments of the other world, so 
terrified an ignorant vine dresacr, that he fajicied 
himself irrevocably condemned to everlasting perdi- 
tion. To rescue his family from a similar fate, he 
sought by bis own hand to give it tlie claim of mar- 
tyrdom upon the mercy of heaven. The seducing 
descriptions he had met within the lives of sauUs 
had impressed liis mind with this dangerous preju- 
dice. He first attempted to discharge his murder- 
ous duty upon his wife; but she fortunately made 
hei escape ere the intention was executed. Two 
dear little infants, however, hts own cbrfdrcni 
equally helpless and unsuspicious, fell victim? to 
his cold blooded barbarity. Fur these acts of vio- 
lence, which he deemed so meritorious in the 
sight of God, he was cited before the tribunal : 
but, during his imprisonment and before his tnal 
came on, he contrived to immolate one of his fellow 
prisoners as an expiatory sacrifice to the God gf 
free and disinterested mepcy. His insanity having 
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been proved in court, he was condemned to perpe- 
tual confinement in one of the cells ai Bicetre. His 
long confinement, co-operating in its influence with 
the idea, that lie had escaped death, in defiance of 
the sentence which he supposed the judges to have 
pronounced upon him, aggravated hisdelirum, and 
countenanced his belief that he was invested with om- 
nipotent power, or, according tu his own expressions, 
' That he was the fimrth person in the trinity," (r) 
^ That his special mission was to save the world 



(0 Toco 
J «any ineifectual ex|iedieiita that H 
I' V^e brought tugiflher, him and an. 
y iMIet could recite, extremely well, 



I ngemuB bigotry, I shall jutiC mentioD one out of 
iioii him, I, one day, ordered 
Jjcentofagjy chaiacler. The 
s of Racine and Voll^c. I had 



r desired him 10 get by heart Vultut's poem un natural religiiin, and instruct- 
V »A him to lay great streai on the following lines, as most applicable to my 
jnirpoBe — 

Penses-tu que Tnjan, Mare Aurfle, Titus, 
Noms chtfris, nonis saerA que lu n' as jamnis lus, 
Del' uniTers chBrme, bicniiiiiBuis adorable;, 
Soienl »u fond de» enfera empalA par les dinbles; 
Et que lu seras, toi, de layons couronn^, 
jy un chtEUT dc chdiubiDs satis, ceH<e environn^. 
Pout avoir quolque lemin, charged' une besace 
Doimi dBiu r ignoiancu ou crbupidausiacrussc:? 
When he came to those lines, and especially the concluding ones, the fa- 
natic could nolonger coDlain his rage. Me ejvd the tiiatoi wlih looks of 
fury, traded him wllh the moit irk&ulling epiihels, and invoked the Almigh- 
.1 engeantre to send denn frre trotp heaven, to consume a blasphemer, his 
b.asphemy and philmophj together. He iheii pretipiialely withdrew to hi« 
own Bparirr,ont. This experiment w»S never repealed, as it appeared mote 
calculated to aggravate ihun to moderate his mwiiacal impressions. 



by the baptism of blood, and that all the potentates of 
the earth, united in hostile alliance against him, could 
not take away his life." His derangement was con- 
fined to the subject of religion, for upon every other, 
he appeared to be in perfect possession of his reason. 
After the expiration often years ofhis solitary con- 
finement, his apparent calmness and tranquillity de- 
termined the governor to grant him permission to 
mix with the other convalescents in the inner court. 
Four years of freedom and of harmlessness seemed 
to coufirm the propriety of the experiment, when, 
all of a sudden his sanguinary propensities returned. 
On the tenth of Nivose {Christmas eve) of the year 
3, he formed the atrocious prqjtict of making an ex- 
piatory sacrifice of all his fellow tenants of the asy- 
lum, For this purpose he got a shoemaker's knife, 
and seized for execution the moment wlien the gov- 
ernor was coming down stairs to go his round. Hav- 
ing stationed himself to advantage, he anned at that 
gentleman a fatal wound ; but fortunately the in- 
strument grazed his ribs, without producing any se- 
rious injury. It is shocking, however, to relate, 
that he killed two maniacs who were then on the 
spot, and would have persisted in his bloody caieer, 
until he had accomplished the whole of his purpose, 
had he not been speedily arrested by superior tbrce. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that liis confinement 
was now made absolute and irrevocable. 
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INSANITY FROM KELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM EXTREMELY 
DIFFICULT TO CUR£. 



Q9 , 7!o say tjiat the attempts, wbid) have been 
made In England and France, to cure the inanity q|' 
devotees, have been generally ineftectual, is not pre? 
ci^Iy to assert Us incurability. It certainly is not 
Vipossibte, that, by a judicious .combination of mO' 
nU ^od physical means, a cure might,, in many in- 
stances, be effected. My plan would have beeit, 
could the liberties of the Bicetre have admitted ofit; 
to separate this class of maniacs from the others ; to 
apportion for their nse a large piece of gromiU tq 
Ifll or worH upon, in the way that mine or tlieir owii 
inclinatioa migiit dispose them ; to enccnirage eion 
ploymetits of this description, by the prospect o{a 
moderate recompense, want or more exalted mo- 
tives ; to remove from their sight every object ap- 
pertaining to religion, every painting or book eal- 
colaled to rouse its recollections ; to order certain 
hours of the day to be devoted to philosophical I'ead' 
ing, and to seize every opportunity of drawing apt 
comparisons between the distingnished acts of bu- 
Dianity and patriotism of the ancients, and the pi- 
ous nullity and delirious extravagances of saints 
and ancliorites ; to divert tbeir minds from the pe> 
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cnliar object of their halliicinatidn. and to fi?( ^tM 
interest upon ptirsaits of tiontrafy itifluenCG dlttl ten* 
deney. 



THE COWtrocT OF THE GOVEMJoR OF SiCfetRE, UTON THB 
RtVOLUnoNARY ORDERS HE RECEIVED TO DESTAO* 
THE SSUBOLIC REPB-HSENTATIONS OF RELEGJOM. 



' 30. In tlie third year of the Republic, (he difeO 
tors of the civil ht^spitais, in the excess of their revo- 
lutionary zeal, determined to remove from thosA 
plnces the external objects of worship, ihe only re- 
maining consolation of the indigent and the unhap- 
py. A visit for this purpose was paid to the hospi* 
tal de Bicetre. The plunder, impious as it was and 
detestable, was begun in the dormitories of the old 
and the infirm, who werfi naturally struck at an in- 
stance of robbery so new and unexpected, some 
with astonishment, some with indignation, and othei^ 
with terror. The first day of visitation being alrea- 
dy far .-pent, it Was dtf-termined to reserve the luna- 
tic department of the establishment for another op- 
portunity. I was present at the time, and seized 
the occ'iision to observe, that the unhappy residents 
of that part of the ho^ital required to be treated 
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w^ peculiar managemeat and address ; and, Uiat 
it would be much better to confide so delicate a bu- 
aness to the governor bimself, whose character for 
prudence and firmness was well known. That gen- 
tleman, in order to prevent disturbance, and per- 
haps an insurrection in the asylum, wished to ap- 
pear rather to submit to a measure so obnoxious 
than to direct it. Having purchased a great num- 
ber of national cockades, he called a meeting of all 
the lunatics who could conveniently attend. When 
they were all arrived be took up the colours and said, 
*' Let those who love liberty draw near and enrol 
themselves under the national colours," This invi- 
tation was accompanied by a most gracious smile. 
Some hesitated ; but the greatest number complied. 
This moment of enthusiasm was-not allowed to pass 
unimproved. The converts were instantly inform- 
ed, that their new engagement required of them 
to remove from the chapel the image of the 
Virgin, with all the other appurtenances of the 
catholic worship. No sooner was this requisi- 
tion announced than a great number of onr new re- 
publicans set off for the chapel, and committed the 
desired depredation upon its sacred furniture. The 
images and paintings, which had been objects of re- 
verence for so many years, were brought out to the 
court in a state of complete disorder and ruination. 
Consternation and terror seized the few devout b»t 



impotent witnesses ofthis scene of impiety. Murmurs, 
imprecations and threats expressed their lionest feel- 
ings. The most exasperated amongst them prayed 
that fire from heaven might be poured upon the heads 
of the guilty, or belie\'ed that they saw the bottom- 
less abyss opening to receive them. To convince 
them, however, tliat heaveh was deaf equally to 
their imprecations and prayers, the governor order- 
ed the holy things to be broken into a thousand pieces 
and to be taken away. The good-will and attachment, 
which he knew so well how to conciliate, erisured 
the execution of this revolutionary measure, \ 
great majority immediately seconded his wishes,. 
The most rigid devotees, who were comparatively 
few in number, retired from the scene, muttering 
imprecation, or agitated by fiuitless fury. I shall 
not enquire into the propriety of so harsh a mea- 
sure, nor how far its universal enactment might 
consist with the principles of a wise and enlightened 
administration. It is very certain, that melancholia 
or mania, originating iu religious enthusiasm, will not 
admit of a cure, so long as the original impressions 
are to be continued, or renewed by their appropri^ 
ate causes. 
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UAlflACAl, FURY TO »Z REPftESSEB; BUT KOT BV 
CKUEb TKSATMENT. 



31. The lesions of the human intellect simply, 
embrace bat a part of the object of the present 
treatise. The active faculties of the mind are not 
less subject to serious lesions and changes, nor legs 
deserving of ample consideration The diseased 
affections of the will- — excessive or defective emo- 
tions, passions, &c. whether intermittent or con- 
tinued, are sometimes associated with lesions of the 
inleilect At other times, however, the understand- 
ing is perfectly free in every department of its exer- 
cise. In all cases of excessive excitement of the 
passions, a method of treatment, simple enough in 
its application, but highly calculated to render the 
disease incurable, has been adopted from time im- 
memorinl: — that of abandoning the patient to his me- 
lancholy fate, as an untameable being, to be im- 
mured in solitary durance, loaded with chains, or 
othenvise treated with extreme severity, until the 
natiuat close of a life so wretched shall rescue him 
from his misery, and convey him from the cells of 
the mad-house to the chambers of the grave. But 
this treatment convenient indeed to a governor, 
more remarkable for his indolence and ignorance 
tliau for Uls prudence or humanity, deserves, at the 



J)re&5nt day, to be helH up to public execration, and 
classet] with the other prtjudices which have dt-gr^ided 
the cliaracter and pretensions of the human species. 
To allow every maniac all the latitude of personal li- 
berty consistent with safety ; to proportion the de- 
gree of coercion to the demands upon it from his 
extravagance of behaviour ; to use mildness of man- 
ners or firmness as occasion may require, — the bland 
arts of conciliation, or the tone of irresistible autho- 
rity pronouncing an irreversible mandate, and to 
proscribe, most absolnteiy, all violence and ill treat- 
ment on the part of the domestics, are laws of fon- 
damental importance, and essential to the prudent 
and successful management of all lunatic institutions. 
But how many great qualities, both of mind and bo- 
dy, it is necessary that the governor should po^sesSi 
in order to meet the endless difficulties and exigen- 
•ies of so responsible a situation ! 



THE FUNCTIONS OF THE WILL EXCLITSIVELY DISEAsiED. 



32. CoNDiLLAc has displayed equally his saga- 
city and profundity in the application of the princi- 
ples of analytical enquiry, to the developement of 
certain mental emotions, such as inquietude, desir^. 



^e passionswiiich de^nd upon agreeable or disagreer 
»ble sensations, &c. But, connected with the history of 
the affections, there are important facts which it is the 
escluKive province of medical philosophy to unravel 
and to expose, (s) It is for the scientific physician 
particulariy to define the limits of those principles 
in their respective states of health, disease or convales- 
cence ; to ascertain the circumstances by which 
they are impaired in their action, or carried beyond 
their natural excitement; to trace their influence 
upon the moral and physical constitution, and to 
point out the various diseases which they may gene- 
rate or exasperate. That the functions oi" the wiU 
are absolutely distinct from those of the understand- 
ing, and that their seat, causes and reciprocal de- 
pendencies are essentially different, can admit of no 
doubt. To bring prooft therefore in support of a truth 
universally admitted is unnecessary ; but, to illustrate 
the fact, I will just cite one instance of the exclusive 
lesion ofthe functions of ihewill. It is that of a maniac 
whose symptoms appear totally inexplicable upon 
the principles of Locke and Condillac. Hisinsanity 
was periodical. His paroxysms generally returned 
after an interval of several mouths. The first symp- 
tom was a sensation of great heat in the umbilical 




IBgion, which was felt to ascend progressively rto the 
chest, neck and face. To this succeeded a flushed 
countenance, wildness of the eyes, and great dieten- 
sion of the veins and arteries of tlie head. No soon- 
er was the hrain itself invaded, than tlie patient was 
suddenly seized by an irresistible propensity to com- 
mit acts of barbarity and bloodshed. Thus actuated, 
he felt, as he afterwards informed me, a contest ter- 
rible to his conscience arise within him, between this 
dread propensity which it was not in his power to 
subdue, and the profound horror which the blackest 
crime of murder inspired. The memory, the ima- 
gination, and the judgement of this unfortunate man 
were perfectly sound. He declared to me, very 
solemnly, during his confinement, that the murder- 
ous impulse, however unaccountable it might ap- 
pear, was in no degree obedient to his will ; and 
that it once (/) had sought to violate the nearest 
relationship he had in the world, and to bury in 
blood the tenderest sympathies of his soul. He fre- 
quently repeated thuse declarations during his lucid 
intervals ; when he likewise avowed lo me, that he 
■had conceived such a disgust with life, that he had 
several times attempted to put an end to it by sui- 
cide. " What motive," he would say, " can I have 



(') III (he case of his wife. 
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!o marderthe governor, who treats us all with so much 
kindness; nevertheless, in my momenisnf fury, my 
propensity ac]cnowledges no respect for bis person, 
for I would then plunge my dagger in his bosom, as 
soon as in that of any other man. Jt is to avoid the 
guilt of murdering my friend, that I am induced to 
attempt my own hfe." It is easy to see, that pa- 
roxysms of this nature admit not of the application 
of moral remedies. The indication must, therefore, 
consist in their prevention by evacuants ^see page 44,) 
•r suppresiion by antispasmodics. 



VIOLENT PAROXySMS OF INSANITY ARE GENERALLY THE 
LEAST DANGES.ODS. 



33. In periodical mania, as in other acute diseas- 
es, the apparent violence of the symptoms is often 
less to be dreaded than a deceitftil calm,- — the fore- 
runner frequently of tempestuous passions or other 
more durable indispositions. It is a general pro- 
perty of such paroxysms as are distinguished by more 
than usual extravagance, to diminish gradually in 
their intensity, until at length no vestiges of their in- 
■fiiK'nce are to-be tracefl, either in tbeconduct or in 
the state of the feelings. 



bAttSJ. 



j^ maniac, under the influence of the most outra- 
geous fury, shall be guilty of every extra\agaiue, 
both of largiiage and action ; — his exciltmeiU shall 
eontiutie for several months ;-r^ dose or two of an- 
tispasmodics shall serve to calm the tumult, and 
even to produce a total ctssaiion, at least, of the 
most violent symptoms: but, we likewise know, 
that a certain and permanent cure may be obtained 
by what the French call the method of expectation, 
which consists solely in delivering up a maniac to 
the eflorts of unassisted nature. His tumultuous ef- 
fervescence is allowed upon this plan to subside by 
evaporation, and no more coercion is employed than 
what is dictated by attention to personal safely. 
For this purp.ise the strait-waistcoat will be generally 
ibuiid am|>lysullicient, Everycause of irritation, real 
or imaginary, is to be carefully avoided. No oppor- 
tunity of discontent must be allowed to exist, and 
when discovered must be immediately removed. 
Improper application for personal liberty, or any 
other favour, must be received with acquiescence, tar 
ken graciously into consideration, and withheld un- 
der some plausible pretest, or postponed to a-more 
convenient opportunity. The utmost vigilance of the 
domestic police will be necessary to engage the ex- 
ertions of every maniac, especially during his lucid 
intervals, in some employment, labourious or other- 
wise, calculated to employ h>s thoughts and uttcn- 
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tioD. That ihia view of the snt^ect iseqnally simp]** 
and just, would appear from the circumstance, that 
some maniacs, who had been thrown into a kind of 
imbecility and ideotism by the excessive use of th« 
lancet, have been roused from tVieir lethargy by a 
paroxysm of active mania, and left, in about a fort- 
night or tliree weeks, in the full possession of theif 
fiiculties. 

A young soMier was dispatched from the army 
of la Vandee to Paris, in a state of great fory, and 
submitted to the usual treatment of the Hotel Dieu. 
Veuasection was repeatedly resorted to. After one of 
those operations it unfortunately happened, that the 
bandage was displaced . Great haemorrhage took place, 
and the patient sunk into a state of syncope, which 
lasted for some time. He was transmitted to Bice- 
tre, in a very debilitated condition. The sphincter 
ani had lost its power, his tongue had forgot its move- 
ments, his face was deadly pale, and all the functions 
of the understanding were obliterated. His father 
came to see him in this melancholy situation, was 
greatly affected as may be supposed, and left some 
money towards the amelioration of his condition. 
"Wholesome food, and gradually increased in quan- 
tity, contributed by slow degrees to strengthen him, 
and to rouse his dorment faculties. The usual pre- 
cursory symptoms preceded the esplosicn of an 
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active paroxysm. His countenance was flusiied, his 
eyes were wild and prominent, attended with ff brile 
excitement, extreme agitation, and at length cdiu- 
pletedeliritim. Thus raised to maniacal consequence» 
our hero sallied forth to the interior court of the hos- 
pital, and provoked and insulted every person that 
he met with as he went along. But as he abstained 
from active violence, his personal liberty was not 
abridged. He continued for twenty days in a state of 
delirious excitement, when a calm succeeded, and the 
dawn of reason faintly glimmered above the tempest. 
Moderate employment and regular exercise, co-oper- 
atingwith the energies of nature herself, restored hira, 
in a short time, to the full enjoyment of his intellec- 
tual faculties. To secure, however, a solid and per- 
manent cure, he was detained for six months after 
his recovery ; and towards the decline of autumn he 
was restored to his family. 



A LIMITED DEGREE OF LIBERTY RECOMMEKDED TO BE 
GIVEN TO MADMEN CONHNED AT LUNATIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 



34. In lunatic hospitals, as in despotic govern- 
ments, it is no doubt possible to maintain, by unli- 
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mited confinement and barbarous trpatment, the 
appearance of order and loyalty . The si illness of the 
giiive, and the silence of deatli, however, arc noi to 
be expected in a residence consecrated for the recep- 
tion of madmen. A de^a^ree of liberty, sufficient to 
maintain order, dictated not by weak but enlighten- 
ed humanity, and calculated to spread a few charms 
ever the unhappy existence of maniacs, contributeK, 
in most instances, to diminish the violence of the 
symptoms, and in som?, to remove the complaint 
altntjellier. Such was the system which the govern- 
or of BIcetre endeavoured to estahhsh on his en- 
trance upon llie duties of liis present oftite. (w) Cru- 
el treatment of every description, and in all depart- 
ments of the institution, was unequivocally proscrib- 
ed. No man was allowed to strike a maniac even 
in his own defence. No concessions however hum- 
ble, nor complaints nor threats were allowed lo in- 
terfere with the observance of tliis law. The guilty 



l^s'. Frequent ittendaDae upon lunatic institutions can alone give sn ade- 
quBIoideBof ihs difflculliea ofthe leirice. Newayersiont or offences to en- 
countci, dangers unforeseen to incur, perpetual clamours or insulting loei- 
fe-a'wni toli-wnio, Bnfl yiolence frEquenlly lo repel, »ie the leadingcha- 
raciep of ihf scene that is daily preaeattd at ihese melancholy habitations. 

*biliili:i, whie)., indeed, ought to be diitinguished no less by their rnriety 
lluui br iheit emiiiraee. 



Was instantly dismissed frnm the service. It might 
be supposed, that to support a system of niansige- 
nient so exceedingly rigoiirous, required no Utile sa- 
gacity and firmness. The method which he adopted 
for this purpose was simple, and I can vouch my 
own experience for its success. His servants were 
generally chosen from among the convalescents, 
who were allured to this kind of employment liy the 
prospect of a little gain. Averse from active cm. 1- 
ty from the recollection of what they had themselves 
experienced; — disposed to those of humanity and 
kindness from the value, which for the same reason, 
they could not fail to attach to them ; habituated to 
obedience, and oasy to be drilled into any tactics 
which the nature of the service might require, such 
men were peculiarly qualified for the situation. As 
that kind of lite contributed to rescue them from the 
influence of sedentary habits, to dispel the gloom of 
solitary sadness, and to exercise their own faculties, 
its advantages to themselves are equally apparent 
and important. What I had done at Biceire, pre- 
vious to the late change in the administration, com- 
prehended but a small part of my plan towards ex- 
tending its liberties and multiplying its conveniences, 
for laborious and other exercises. 



THE MOST VIOLENT AND DANCEFlOtTS MANIACS DESCRIB- 
ED, WITH EXPEDIENTS FOR THEIR REPRESSION. 



35. The madmen most remarkable for their ac- 
tivity and turbulence, most subject to sudden explo- 
sions of maniacal fury, andmosl difficult of manage- 
ment at lunatic hospitals, exhibit almost all ihe ex- 
ternal characters, which Cabanis, in his general 
considerations upon the study of man, has described 
with so much truth and eloquence as peculiarly 
characteristic of the sanguine temperament. Iv) "A 
bold and well marked physiognomy ; brilliant expres- 
fiiveeyes; ayelluw or dark complexion; face re- 
markably thin ; jet black hair and frequently curl- 
ed ; a strong athletic person, with the bones project- 
ing, but seldom fat ; strong, quick and hard pulse. 
These men are perpetually hurried away, sometimes 
on the buoyant streams of imagination, and at 
others on the torrents of passion. Their purposes 
are formed rashly, and executed with violence and 
impetuosity. Their diseases even participate in the 
violence of their temperament." We may easily 



This meniDir is msertecl among the jiapiTS of tlii; national in 
le ;ear 6 of ihc republic 



imagine bow dangerous madmen of this tempera- 
ment are, wbeii we consider that their strength and 
audacity are frequently increased by the influence of' 
their unfortunate maladies. The great secret of mas- 
tering mitniacsof this cliaracter, without doing thera 
injury or receiving violence from them, consists ingo- 
ing up to them buldly and in a great body. Convinc- 
ed of the inutility of resistance, and impressed viith a 
degree of timidity, the maniac thus surrounded will 
often surrender without iurlher opposition or reluc- 
tance. An instrument of offence will, however, 
sometimes arm him with extraordinary resolution. 
A madman shall be suddenly seized with a parox- 
ysm of phrenittc delirium, with perhaps a knife, or a 
stone, or acudgel in his hand at the time. The go- 
vernor, ever faithful to his maxim of maintaining 
order without committing acts of violence, will, in 
defiance of his threats, march up to him with an in- 
trepid air, but slowly and by degrees. In order 
not to exasperate him, he takes with him no offen- 
sive weapon. As be arlvances be speaks to him 
in a firm and menacing tone, and gives his calm 
advice or issues his threatening summons, in such 
a manner as to fix the attention of the hero ex- 
clusively upon Itimself. This ceremony is continu- 
ed with more or less variation until the assistants 



have had time, by impprceptible advances, («•) to 
surround the maniac, when, upon a certain signal 
being given, he finds himself in instant and unex- 
pected confinenaent. Thus a scene which (hn-aten- 
ed so much tra.^edy, generally ends in an ordinary 
event. Disiuibances will occasionally interfere with 
the tranqnithty of all institutions, where Ihe pas- 
sions are licentiously gratified Lunatic estab- 
lishments are peculiarly Hable to such coramotiuns. 
The prevention of conspiracies and tumults by an- 
ticipation, is always preferable to their suppression 
by violence or active contest : — either w\\\ fr^quent- 



(to) The sitUSiLcn of Ide niadm.iiat the time muii deiermiiie Ihc ciio.ce 
ofdJfferein means of Btresl. A j icce of iron of a srraicireuUr form, with a 
loiig handle attached to it, am) adapted by ia coiivexi'y 'm tjie middle lor 
its intended purpnst^, is soiHetiines fonn-l of great service in the tnaileTlng of 
maniacs, bj forcing >hem uptoswa1l,Biidincaparitalinglhem in that pmition 
for lu'uig tholr hands. In other casfs, when wiih imiiunit; ihey can bpmore 
nearly apiirooshcd, apiece cf doth thro«n over their face so he to blind tliem 
will enable their keepers to secure lhi?m withoui muih difficulty. By harm- 
less methods of this description, aniai.iac m»y be sufiicientU repressed, with- 
out Bubjectinf; h^m to the danger of a wound or the indignity of a blow. Of 
tjiis mode of coeicion, Ihe [irrdDceasor of tho present govemot of Biceire 
I entirely tho reverse. During his superintendence the (efraclory were 
baniloneil to the unnatraincdcdielly ofthe dnmesiics, Consiiten' wiihlheir 
ollcy, the greatobject was to bring Ihe unruly maniac lo the griinnd by abru- 
I Ul blow ; when one of the olher keepers oi servants instantly j uniperi ii|Hin 
him, and delsined liiminlhnlposiiirjn, uniU he was Secured, by ptessmghw 
knees against his chtsi and st'imat:h — a proco!! by which that important part 
WM frequently crushed and injured. 1 raunotsppok wiihonlhortoiof ihebar- 
barousmeihodsfor the repression of maniacs, which art- siiil ernjiloypdaisomc 
Iio!pitals, and which I know to be in too many instances iha cauie of b pre. 



\y require such a variety and combination of mea- 
jsuies as the greatest sagacity and longest experience 
can supply. Lunatics, even during their lucid in- 
tervals and convalescence, are dis|)osed to be pas- 
:$ionate upnn very slight causes. Quarrels amongst 
the patients — specious complaints of injustice — the 
sight of a sudden seizure by a maniacal paroxysm — - 
any object, real or imaginary, of murmur or discon- 
tent, may become a source of great disorder, and be 
jcommunicated, like a shock of electricity, from one 
end I if the hospital to the other. Meetings are cal- 
led, parties are formed, and commotions stined up 
in popular insurrections, which, if not suppressed 
!iu their very commencement, may be succeeded by- 
very unpleasant and possibly by disastrous or ialal 
.consequences. Upon the appearance of tumults of 
this kind, I have more than once seen the governor 
of Bicetre brave with wonderlul courage the violence 
that threatened him, move about and mingle in the 
eifervescence with the rapidity of thought, seize the 
jnost mutinous, and provide for tlieir instant securi- 
ty, and thus, in a very short time, restore tranquil- 
'lity to ihe institution. 



5, Other secrets, not less calculated to put an 
end to disputes and quarrels among maniacs, to 



overcome their resistance and to maintain order ia 
hospitals, are those of not appearing to notice their 
extravagance, of avoiding every expression of le- 
proach, of assenting to their opinions, and giving 
tbem impulses with such address as to impress them 
with the conviction that they originate with them- 
selves. In all these respects, the governess of the 
Asylum de Bicetre is uncommonly well qualified 
for her office. I have seen her, with astonishment, 
go up to the most furious maniacs, and by soothing 
conversation and artful proposals abate their fiiry, 
and prevail upon them to take nourishment when it 
had been obstinately refused from every other band. 

A maniac, reduced to extreme danger by stubborn 
abstinence, threw himself into a great passiouj and 
repelled the victuals which the governess had brought 
him, with rudeness and abuse, ■ Dexterous by na- 
ture, and rendered still more skilful by experi- 
ence, she veered about in a moment, acquiesced in 
his purpose, and even applauded his delirious con- 
duct. She then skipped and danced, told droll things, 
and at length made him laugh. Availing herself of 
this favourable moment, she persuaded him to eat, 
and thus saved liis Hie. 

Three maniacs, wlio all believed themselves to be 
sovereigns, and each of whom assumed the title of 



Louis XVI. were one day disputing their respectivB 
riglits to the rega! office and prerogatives, with more 
warmth tlian appeared consistent with their mutual 
salety. Apprehensive of consequences, ihe gover- 
ness went up to one of them and look him a little 
aside : " How happens it," said she, addressing 
him with great gravity, " that you should think of 
disputing with such fellows as those, who are evi- 
dently out of their mimfs : we all know well enough 
thatyaur inajesiy alone is Louis XVI." Flattered 
by this attention and homage, this gentleman 
immediately withdrew, looking at his rival dispu- 
tants as he retired with ineffable disdain. The same 
artifice succeeded with a .second, who left the other 
in undisputed pos.'^ssion of his honours. In a few? 
minutes no vestiges of the quarrel remained. 



I retnemberto have admired, on one occasion partt- 
Cnlarly, the fertility in expedients for mastering mani- 
acs posses'jed by this valuable woman. A young 
mail, who had been calm fur several months and at 
liberty in the interior court, was suddenly seized 
by a paroxysm of his complaint. He stofe into 
tbe kitchen, took up a knife and some vegetables 
which he began to chop, and insisted upon enter- 
ing in defiance of ihe cook and other servants, 
who attempted to impede bis progress and to dis- 
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arm him. He jumped upon the table anJ threaten- 
ed to take otF ihe head of the first man that daied 
to approach him. The governess, with more recol- 
lection than fear, instantly changed her mode of at- 
tack, and appeared very much to disapprove of the 
assault upon him, " Be qniet," said she, " why 
prevent so strong a man from giving me that assist- 
ance which he is so capable of?" She then addres- 
sed herself to tlie madman with great good hu- 
mour, desired him to go to her, to receive pro- 
per instructions in the business of preparing the ve- 
getables, and congrat ulated herself on having in him 
an a.ssistanl so well disposed and so able to serve her. 
The maniac, deceived by this innocent stratagem, 
complied with the invitation, and fell to work with 
great satisfaction. But, as he was receiving' bis 
instructions, and the governess took care to in- 
struct him with the knife in her own band, he was 
surrounded by the domestics, taken without difficul- 
ty or danger, and instantly carried away to his 
chamber, I might defy the most skilful of either 
sex, and the most conversant in the management of 
maniacs, to seize with more firmness and prompti- 
tude a method belter adapted for disarming a raving 
madman. 



THE NECESSITY OF MAIKTAINING CONSTANT ORDER IN 
LUNATiC ASYLUMS, AND OF STUDYING THE VARIE- 
TIES OF CHARACTER EXHIBITED BY THE PATIENTS. 



37. The extreme importance which I attach to 
the maintenance of order and moderation in lunatic 
institutions, and consequently to the physical and 
moral qualities requisite to be possessed by their go- 
vernors, is by no means to be wondered at, since it 
is a fundamental principle in the treatment of ma- 
nia to watch over the impetuosities of passion, and 
to order such arrangements of police and moral treat- 
ment as are favourable to that degree of excite- 
ment which experience approves as conducive to 
recovery. Unfortunate, indeed, is the faie of those 
maniacs who are placed in lunatic hospitals, where 
the basis of the practice is routine, and that per- 
haps under the direction of a governor devoid of the 
essentiri prniciples of morality ; or where, which 
amounts to the same thing, they are abandoned to 
the savage and murderous cruelty of underlings. 
Grtat sagaciiy, ardent zeal, perpetual and indefa- 
tigable attention, are essential qualities of a governor 
who wishes to do his duty, in its various departments of 
watching the progress of every case, seizing tlie pecu- 
liar character of the hallucination, and mf-eting the 
numerous varieties of the disease depending upon 
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temperament, constinuion, ages and complications 
witli other diseases. In some urmsual or difficult cases, 
it requires great coiiiiideratioii todecide upon thetreat- 
ment or experiment most eligible to be attempted, [x) 
But in Ihe greatest number of instances, especially of 
accidental mania originating in the depressing pas-' 
sions, the experience of every day attests the value 
of consotatory language, kind treatment, and the revi- 
val of extinguished hope. Severity in cases of this des- 
cription can answer no other purpose than those of 



(j-) A man, fnrroerly ariacTiefl lo tile household of a prince, whobeeamo 
insBriK, piitly from ihe subver-ioTi of his old political aMntmions, and psitiy 
from reveraei of fonuiith, was buoyed up, especially when ihe subjcitof lh» 
revolutiiin was memiont-d, hy exiravngaiit notions of hii own ronwquence. 
EicppliiigdH'inE the influence -jf occasional paroxyBms of delirious efferre*- 
eenco to vrhii-'b he was liable, he was tilenl opoii the subject ot his halluciDalion 
■nil paid pro pent leniinnto ihe external forma of politeijesa and good breeding, 
wliich had been habiti'al lo him. WheneTer hi? O]iinionf ■were con t indicted, 
he retireH, with a cool bul rpspeciful bow, to hi? Bwn roum, without abew 
ingnnyfiirlhcr signBofdiKBiiproba'ion. IUb pfevail:iig idea was that ofhil 
omoipotctici*, and whtneTiir hewi*<1itd to appear T-iiy great, he boasted of 
(lis power ai^ lieiiig adu'iuat'? to 'he execution of hi'; onbouriled wishes orut- 
iDosl vpneearce, Tb'.'te was, li1[cwi!e, another idea which frequently po»- 
sesscd and d Bturhed him : — il was liie lo^s nf (he army of Csnde, of wbidt 
he was a warm Bdmiret, ar.d which, ntroidiiig to him, was destined to ac- 
cnni[ili^h the purposes of th- etan.al. To iirudiiw any impirsnon Upon tlie 
imagrnatioii of a nwrtriwin of this charoctor, either by fair loeana or by UiOM 
of decided coercioui app -ared next to impassible About siit mouths, iiowerer, 
after hisainval, he was guilty of aniindcmeannur. — thut tifg"at imper ineiice 
to the goreinor, wtiirh migh' have aaih&[is«l liuch a pni v'^hoicni as would 
haTQ convinced him that his poner was i^ tally (himeri'-B) Bul, u» his ifU* 
tioits pfopiviL'd to with'Iraw him Tom tbeasjltjm inafitwdajs iheteaftcf, it 
was thought ineti^ble lo atiempl it. 



exasperating tlie disease, and of fiequeiitly render- 
ing it incuraLile. 



A young man, already depressed by misfortune, 
lost his father, and in a i'nw months af'ier a mother, 
whom lie tenderly loved. Tiie consequence was, that 
lie sunk into a profound melancholy; and his sleep 
and appetite forsook him. To these symptoms suc- 
ceeded a most violent paroxysm of insanity. At a 
lunatic hospital, whither he was conveyed, he was 
treated in the usual way, by copious and repeated 
blood-Iitting, water and shower baths, lowdiet.and 
a rigorous system of coercion. Little or no change, 
appeared in the state of the symptoms The same 
routine was repeated, and even tried a third time 
without success, or rather with an exa'^peraiion of 
the symptoms. He was at length transferred to the 
Asylum de Bicetre, and with him thecharauier of a 
dangerous maniac. The governor, far from placing 
implicit confidence in the accuracy of this n-porl, al: 
lowed him to remain at liberty in his own apart- 
ment, in order more effectually to study his cliarac- 
ter and the nature of his derangement. The som- 
brous taciturnity of this youni; man, his great de- 
pression, his pensive air, together with -lome brokea 
sentences which were heard to escape him on the 
subject of his misfortunes, afforded some insight in- 
to the nature of his insanity. The treatment most 
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suitable to his case was evidently to console him, to 
sympathise with his misfortunes, and, after having 
gmtluaiiy obtained his esteem and coniidence, to 
dwdl upon such circumstances as were calculated to 
cheer bis prospects and to encourage his hopes. 
These means having been tried with some success, a 
circumstance happened which appeared at once to 
give countenance aud efficiency to the consolatory 
conversations of the governor. His guardian, with 
a vitw to make his life more comfortable, now thought 
pn)pcr to make small remittances for his use ; which 
he promiseil to repeat monthly. The first payment 
iliipi'llcil, in a great measure, his melancholy, and 
encouraged him to look forward to better days. At 
length, he gradually recovered his strength. The 
signs of general health appeared in his countenance. 
Ilis hodily functions were performed with regularity, 
umi rciison resumed her empire over his mind. His 
uste(.'m Ibr tlie governor was unbounded. This pa- 
tient, who had been so egregiously ill treated in ano- 
tlior hospital, and consequently delivered to that of 
llicetro an a furious and dangerous maniac, is now 
hiHJome not only very manageable, but, from his 
jilU'Ctionate disposition and sensibility, a very inte- 
reittiiig young imui. 



lOS 



AN INSTANCE OF VIOLENT MANIA CURED BY PRUDENT 
AND VlGUUftOUS COERCION. 



38. " In the moral treatment of insanity, lunatics 
are not to be cnnsidered as absolutely devoid of rea- 
son, i. e. as inaccessi ble by motives of fear and hope> 
and .sentiments of honour. . . . In the Brst instance it is 
proper to gam an ascendancy over them, and after- 
wards to encourage them." {]/) Those general pro- 
positions are doubtless very true and very useful in 
their applicatifin to the treatment of insanity. But 
to have inculcated them with proper effect, fhey 
ought to Lave been accompanied and illustrated by 
appropriate examines. On this point, however, 
the Ei)<,Hish choose to be silent. That being the 
caie, I shall add to the preceding histories a single 
example, which, I presume, will convince the rea- 
der that the secret is not unknown in France. 

A gentleman, the father of a respectable family, 
lost his property hy the revolution, and with it all his 
resources. His calamities soon reduced him to a 
state of insanity. He was treated by the usual rou- 
tine of baths, hlood-leltini» and coercion. The symp- 
toms, far from yielding to this treatment, gained 



Encyclo^icdis fintaitniR). 
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ground, and he was sent to Bicctrp as an incurable 
maniac. The governor, withi-ut ailending in the 
unlavouralile report which was given of hira upon 
bis admission, left him a llltte to himself, in order to 
make (lie requisite obsprrations upon the nature of 
bis haHnciuation. Never »lid a maniac give greater 
icope (o liis extraivftgaiice. His pride was incom- 
prpssibte and liis pomposity mosi laughably ridiGulouS. 
To stJUt about in the character of the propliel Maho- 
metj wliom he believed himself to be, was his great de- 
light. He attacked and struck at every body that be 
■net with in his walks, and commanded their instant 
prostration and homage. He spent the best part 
of the day in pronouncing sentences of proscrip- 
tion and death upon different persons, especially 
tiie servants and keepers who waited upon him. 
Jfe even de.spised the aulhorily of the governor. 
One day his wife, bathed in tears, came to see him. 
He was vioTently enraged against her, and would 
probably have murdered her, had timely assistance 
not gone to her relief. What could mildness and re- 
monstrance do for a maniac, vvho regarded otliCT 
men as particles of dust ? He was desired to be 
peaceable and quiet. Upon his disobedience, he was 
ordered to be put into the strait-waistcoat, and to be 
confiiud-in his cell for an hour, in order to make him 
feel his dependence. Soon alter his detention, the 
governor paid him a visit, spoke to him in a friendly 



tone, miHIy reproved him for his disobedience, an4 
expressed his regret that he had been compelled to 
treat him with any degree of severity. His maniacal 
violence returned again the next day. Tlie sam^ 
means of coercion were repeated. He promised tQ 
conduct himself more peaceably ; but he reiapsed 
again a third time. He was then confined for a 
whole day togeiher. On the day following he was 
remarkably calm and moderate. But another ex- 
plosion uf liis proitd and turbulent di.'.posiiion made 
the governor feel the necessit}' of impressing this ma- 
niac with a deep and durable conviction of his de- 
pendence. For [hat purpose lie ordered liim to im- 
mediate confinement, which he declared sliould 
likewise be perpetual, pronounced this ultimate 
determination with great emphasis, and solemnly 
assured him, that, for the future, lie would be in- 
osorabte. Two davs after, as the governor was 
going his round, our prisoner very submissively 
petitioned for his release. His repeated and earnest 
solicitations were treated with levity and derision. 
But in consequence of a concerted plan between 
the governor and his lady, he again obtained his 
liberty on the third day after bis confinement It 
was granted him on his expressly cnffaging to the 
governess, who was the ostensible means of his en- 
largement, to restrain his passions and by that means 
to skreen her from the displeasure oi' her husband 
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Ibr an act of nnseasoiable felndiiess. After this, o«r 
lunatic was calm for several days, and in his momf nts 
of excitement, when he could with difficulty sup- 
press his maniacal propensities, a single look from 
the governess was sufficient to bring him to his recol- 
lection. When thus infonned of impropriety in his 
. language or conduct, he hastened to his own apart- 
f ment to reinforce his resolution, lest he might draw 
upon his hentfactress the displeasure of tlie governor, 
and incur, for himself, the punishment from which 
he had hut just escaped. These internal struggles 
between the influence of his maniacal propensities 
and Ihe dread of perpetual confinement, habituated 
him to subdue his passions, and to regulate his 
Conduct by foresight and reflection. He was not 
insensible to the obligations which he owed to 
the worthy managers of the institution, and he 
was sooti disposed to treat the governor, whose au- 
thority he had so lately derided, with profound es- 
teem and attachment. His insane propensities and 
recollections gradually, and at length, entirely dis- 
appeared. In six months he was completely restor- 
ed. This very respectable gentleman is now inde- 
fatigably engaged in the recovery of his injured for- 
tune. 
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THE PHTSICAL AND MOllAL QUALITIES FSSENTIAL TO THt 
SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT UF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 



39. I HAVE given a sufficient number of eX' 
amples to illustrate the imporiaiice which I attach 
to the moral treatment of insanity. The credit of 
this system of practice has been hitherto almost ex- 
clusively awarded to England. Though it be a de- 
partment of experimental medicine that is least un-_1 
derstood, I trust, that what has been advanced inr' ■ 
this .section will rescue France from the imputation 
of neglecting it. For my ability to use, with any 
degree of propriety, this language of competition, I 
am indebted to a fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances. Among these may be first enumerated, the 
eminent quahties, both of body and mind, of the go- 
vernor of the Asylum de Bicetre. He possesses the 
principles of a pure and enlightened philanthropy. 
His attention to the arduous duties of liis office isin-^ 
defatigable. His knowledge of human life and of the 
human heart is accuiate, extensive, and easily appli- 
ed to the frequent and urgent demands that are made 
upon it. His firmness is immoveable^ his courage_ 
cool and unshrinking. As to his physical propenieSjfl 
he is manly and well proportioned. His arms are ex- 
ceedingly strong. When he speaks in anger or dis- 
pleasure, his countenance expresses great decision 
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and intrepidity, and his voice is that of thunder. Act- 
ing in concert with a gentleman of sach a character, I 
had great opportunities afforded me oi' deriving from 
my situation every possible professional advantage. 
Of the knowledge to be derived from books on the 
treatment of insanity, I felt the extreme insuffici- 
ency. Desirous of better information, I resolved to 
I etamine for myself tlie facts that were presented to 
, my attention ; and fiirgetting the empty honours of 
I toy titular distinction as a physician, I viewed the 
,- scene that was opened to me with the eye of com- 
I mon sense and unprejudiced observation. I saw a 
great number of maniacs assembled together, and 
. submitted to a regular system of discipHne. Their 
'disorders presented an endless variety of character: 
I but their discordant movements w'ere regulated on 
the part of the governor by the greatest possible 
skill, and even extravagance and disorder were mar- 
shalled iuto order and liarmony. I then discoveredj 
that insanity was curable in many instances, by 
mildness of treatment and attention to the state 
6i' i\ve mind exclusively, and wlien coercion was 
inrtisp^n^ible, that it might be very effectually 
applied without corpora! indignity. To give all 
their value to the facts which I had the opportu- 
nity of observing, I made it an object of interest to 
trace their alliance with the ftmt^tions of the under- 
standing. To assist me in this enquiry, I atten- 



lively perused the best writers upon modern pneu- 
matology, as well as those authors who have written 
on the influence ,of the passions upon the pathology 
of the human mind. The laws of the human econo- 
my considered in rfference to insanity as well as to 
other diseases, impressed me with admiration of their 
i^niformity, ■ and I saw, Wilh wonder, the resources 
of nature when left to herself, or skilfully assisted in 
her efforts. My faith in pharmaceutic preparations 
was gradually lessened, and my scepticism went at 
length «o fer; as to induce me nCTerrto-haTerre- 
course to them, until moral remedies bad completely 
failed, (z) The success of this practice gives new 
support, were it necessary, to the following maxim 
of Dr. Grant.: — " We caimot cure diseases by the 
resources of art, if not previously acquainted with 
their terminations, when left to iJip unassisted efforts 
of nature " 

■fBj Dr. Fertiar, an Eiiglwh physiciaii, hiki published a work enlltled ' 
nodical tnslorisi ami ret)*ctiiin~, in -which h<;exbibiis Ui« elf«eis afcertaia 
medicaments, which he has cmploj-ed in oases i f insaoiiy j such as tartsr- 
ized antirnenf , c imphor, opium, baik, d:c Uf what lalue are cKperimenli 
of Ihtskind, Wheu kisasiertain.d. ihM in«uii(j, ;e»j.ieoiaJly if or'igiiraling' 
io acddenLBl aaiti or in a-gwai TlvidncjB or kiiemilj iif the paniSns, iiuay; 
be cured wiihoui any medicaments whSiiei^i^r? SiichinaCfUiacy iS altogether 
aTDitled in my infirmary practice, as 1 never gWe any medicine, excepting 
in cases of regular lalermi'lent iiisanjiy, r.-lgiou- melancholy, and- dellriuoi 
with atoial otdileration of the bcullies of judge-neul aod reasoning. Those 
are species of the roinpbinl, which, according to my experience, never 
yield to moral remedies. But, the *xpodtion of these facts is' reserved 



SECTION III, 



OF MALCONFORMATION OF THE SKULLS OF 
MANIACS AND IDEOTS. 



DOES INSAKITV DEPEND UPON ORGANIC LESION OF 

THE BRAIN? 



40. IT is a general and very natural opinion, 
that derangement of the functions of the understand- 
' ing consists in a change or lesion of some part of 
rtbe head. This opinion is, indeed, countenanced by 
tthe experimental labours of Bonnet," Morgagni, 
I Meckel and Greding. Hence the popular prejudice 
f that insanity is generally an incurable malady, and 
Blhe custom very prevalent of secluding maniacs from 
rSociety,and of refusing tbera that attention and assist- 
' ance to which every infirmity is entitled. But the 
numerous cures wliicli have been performed in Eng- 
land and in France; the fidly estabUsfied success of the 
moral treatment in a great variety of instances ; nu- 
merous results of dissection which have shewn no or- 



ganic lesion of the hpad ; and lastly, the observation* 
of Mr, Harper, who considers insanity as an affec- 
tion purely nervous, appear to establish a contrary 
opinion. (u) A principal object of my researclies for 
the last six years has been to rescue this important 
subject fmm tlie charge of inaccuracy. I shall re- 
port, at another time, the result of my observations 
upon the particular condition of the brain, meninges 
and other parts of the bodies of persons who have 
died insane. But, in the present section, I shall 
confine myself to tlie consideration of malcoa- 
formations of the cranium. 



{-) 



It 15 nianellous ihat M . Hjiiiet's ^^pecalalions should have been 
;iilleni»ii of Dr Pinel's good xase, as ai authcrity for any opi* 



«itfid by a gi 

niou de[«ncliDg solely fo, .» ^u^^^.. ^^u.^ .«..» ...u cii.,>E»iiiEi.io, I'-^-i^i 
yias a poor author so completely invoWeil by paradoxal of bii ovii creation, 
nor more unfortunate in hb attempts to clear his my oul of them. As an 
iiitlance ol hU promtMiiis (^b-curily, itie reader u requested to peruse tli« 
followint definition. " I will, therefore, take apoa me to define and pro- 
nouQce the proximate canw and spec fie eKliience of insanity to be s post- 
tire, iirm«li4te disconi in tha intrinsic mqlions and operations of the 
Biemal facutiy, excited aboTe the healthful equilibrium, its eiicMcal to be 
in the prime mov ment, and ill pteGi» esUnC juitislar HlhttBoriOU* 
powej «aDT«7i iti LuBwncs," T. 
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41. THsfoUowing table, by exbibiting the periods 
o£ iife most exposed to moral influences, will furnish 
very strong presumptive evidence fortheinfrequency 
of malcontbrmation of the brain or of the cranium. 
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THE AFrECTIONS OF THE MtNO MOST CALCULATED TO 
INDUCE INSAN-TV. 



I 



W. The known tendency to mental derangf ment 
attliose periods ol' life vihicli are most exposed to the 
iiifliience uf strong passions, agrees with ttie uni- 
fonn experience of hospital ohservations and prac- 
tice. Among the Uniaiics contiiied at Bicetre, dur- 
ing the year 3 of the republic, whose cases 1 parti- 
cularly examined, I observed that the excitmg causes 
of their maladies, in a great majority of iiistance?^ 
bad been very vivid affections of the mind, such as 
ungovernable or disappointed ambition, religious 
fanaticism, prolouiid chagrin, and unfortunaic love. 
Out of one hundred and thn-teen madmen, willi 
whosehislones I took pains to inform myself, thirty- 
four were reduced into thia slate by domestic mis- 
fortunes ; tweniy-lonr by obstmles to matrimonii 
connecti"ns which they had aidt ntly desired to form; 
thirty by events conn< cted with tlie revolution, and 
twenty -five by religious funaticiMn It is well known, 
that certain profej-siuus conduce mure than others 
to insanity, wliich a>e chieflj those in which the 
imagination is unceasingly or ardently engaged, 
and not moderated in its excitement by the exer- 
cise of those fuuctioos of tiie uuderstanding wliich 




are more susceptible of satiety and fatigue. In con- 
sulting the registers of Bicetre, we find many priests 
and monks, as well as country people, terrified in- 
to this condition by the anticipation of hell torments: 
many artists, painters, sculptors and musicians: 
eome poets extatized by their own productions : a 
great number of advocates and attorneys. But 
there are no instances of persons whose professions 
require the habitual exercise of the judging faculty; 
not one naturalist, nor a physician, nor a chemist, 
and, for the best reason in the world, not one geo- 
metrician. 



KO FACTS, VET CLEARLY ESTABLISHED, RELATIVE TO THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE SIZE AND CONFIGURATION OF 
THE CHANIUM UPON THE FACULTIES UF THE MIMO. 



43. From the above data, and they agree with 
the reports of all other lunatic hospitals, the clear 
and unavoidable inference is, that lesions or deformi- 
ties of the skulls of manaics which cannot be acquir- 
ed in adult age, and after the complete ossification 
of the bones of the head, are very rare, if ever oc- 
curring causes of accidental insanity. It, therefore, 
may not be undeserving an attempt to establish 
this fact by accurate researclies and dissections. 



Greding, {h) a German author, who lias bestowed 
great labour upon investigations of this kind, ob- 
serves, that, among one hundred maniacs, he found 
three with exceedingly large and two with equally 
small heads. He talks likewise of certain skulls 
that were remarkable for their thickness, for small 
and contracted frontal bones, and for compressed 
temporal bones. Some heads were more than com- 
monly spherical, others oblong. But as tliis author 
took no accurate means for ascertaining the dimen- 
sions of the skulls which he examined, and conse- 
quently could obtain no data of comparison and pro- 
portion among them, it is evident how vague and 
indeterminate his results must necessarily be, Be- 
sides, there are forms of skulls which are common 
to many descriptions of people of the soundest un- 
derstandings. To avoid false reasoning, and to dis- 
tinguish between a determinate cause and forms 
purely accidental and co-existent, it is necessary to 
conduct the investigation upon the principles of ac* 
curate analysis and abstraction. How far I have 
myself succeeded in this department of the enquiry, 
I must beg the reader to judge when he has perused 
the sequel of the present section. 



(b) Set medical aphorlsmB on melanclioly and olhci diseases coiiufcte^ 
«ilta it, bji Di, CrichWn, Loudon, 



DO THE BEST FORMED HE MIS BEA1 A PROPORTION TO THI 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES? 



44. Ir is a very general opinion, that, mental de- 
rangpmf nt depends upon lesiim'^. of the liead, and es- 
pecially upon irregularities and disproponionsof the 
cranium. It wnuld be an interesting speculation 
to determine how far the best proportions of the head 
are to be considtred as external indications of the 
excellence of the intelleclual faculties. That master- 
piece of ancient sculpture, the head of the Pythian 
Apollo, (f) might be taken for a prototype. Next 
in order, might be placed the heads of men most 
suitably organized for the successfii! pursuit of the 
arts and sciences, and progressively downwards 
every successive degree of malconformation of the 



(c) " 0(alliliJi]r(Hlui:tiouBii)'BJt iihich hjve eNca(>pil tha rayages of time," 
uji Wiiik.'linsa, " itf AUtne of A|iollo is heyoivl diapnie the mon is- 
(oobhing. The arlisl bis coiieeivj-d hi» .im.iga aftar an ideal model, and 
has used no mal.iialK hut what wpre necessaiy lo exeeuleand lorepresenihii 
eoiipepiion. Jt* h Tght is above that of life, and its vUlude is lull ..f niijej- 
17. AtthEHghluf ibisproilier, ) am diajiosed to forget ibe world, I put 
mywlf in a ifiote majenic ailitu'lc: in onler 10 coniemplWe i' wilh dignity, 
Pioin idmira'ion 1 <iiik imo exiarj." VI Ihis ^latiie, which hastatelybe- 
comebj rnrquesl llie propeHv of Fiance, and wlii h is nu» jJiiced in tha 
museum at Paris I xm D<'t ■ li ss paiisionate adr irer than Winkelnian But 
I wilh ID refri lo'it in Ihii plaL-ewiihall ihtcouliicsii of reasi.n. Under that, 
impiessian, I h'g 10 add my htiitibl" opiiion t« thai of maiiybmer judges, 
thai it< hfS't ui.iK'i ihr; bi-st [jrovortiona and ihe most harmuniiius Uwsttat 
•m poHibl« to b« met wUh in tbumiwt peifcct canAguiationsar life. 



head, witli its corresponding iniellectufll cupacity, to 
absi)liite i'ieotisin and imbecility. But observation 
is hr fmin onfirining llKae specious onyectiirea. 
Wo si'jiTi^tiin?-^ meet with tlie best pussiblf formed 
beads «sH()cian'd witb a very cuutraott^ discernment, 
or even with absobue insanity; while singular varie- 
ties iif conformation are united to every aitribiite of 
tatenl and geninn. It would, therefure, be no less 
curious, than conducive to the progress of science, to 
estubbsb some facts as results of new and accurate 
researches; to examine the varielies of conforma- 
tion <»f the head lliat are indilFfrent or equally i».. 
vourahle to the free exercise of the functions of the* 
understanding ; to mark particularly the deformities 
of the craoium, that are co-esisteut wiih manifest 
lesions of those fnncliciiis; and lastly, to ascertain 
the s|)ecies of mental derangement depending upon, 
the want of symmelry of the cianium, or upon the 
smallness of itsdiinensions, in comparison with those 
of the whole body. 



ADVANTAGE OF ASSUMING FOR A STANDARD OF COM- 
PARISON, THE BEAUTIFUL PROPuaTlOKS OP THE , 
HEAD OF THE APOELO. 



45. Camper, in his pliysignomonical researches, 
in order the better to seize the characteristic and 



tonstant traits of the human countenance in difle- 
rent climates, basconfiDed his aitention to what be 
calls the fascial line. The object oJ' my present in- 
vestigation refers more immediatL'ly to the configur- 
ation and dimensions Of tlie cavity of the skull. My 
enquiries, therefore, have necessarily taken a diffe- 
rent direction. I have examined the relation of the 
height of different skulls, with their depth in the 
direction of the great axis of the cranium, ami with 
their breadtli at the anterior and posterior part of 
the same horizon. I have marked the want of sym- 
metry ill the corresponding parts, and compared, in 
the living subject, the bulk of the head, or rather its 
perpendicular height with that of the whole stature. 
In order to attain to some degree of accuracy in my 
investigation, I have taken for my standard, the ad- 
mirable proportions of the head of the A polio, as 
they are given byGerardAudran.(rf) But manyob- 



(rf) I shall cQTifine myself to murk the prapoitions of the (laliis of Uie 
Apollo BeWiilere, anil of tlioiie pans of it which more immediately suit m;f 
purpose 

The height of the head is diviHed into foiir equalpttrts. 

The first pati) from ihe crown of Ike head to ihe roots at the hiiir on the 
forehead. 

The second, from the lop of the forehead to the junclioD ot (he fronUl 
and aPF«l bones. 

The third, from the oiigin to the basis of the no-ie. 

The fourth, fiom the bottom of the nose lo the aoletior and infej'ior part 



«f the chin. 
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Stacks oppose the application of mathematical prin^ 
ciples to siib|ects of this nature. Nothing, indeed, 
appears less capable of precise admeasurement than 
the cavity of the cranium. At the basis there are 
many irregular eminences and depressions. The 
upper part presents the general appearance of one 
half of an ellipsoid, whose convexity differs at diffe- 
rent parts. Hence it results, that a section of the 
cranium, parallel to its base, presents but a distant 
resemblance to an ellipsis, and, consequently, af- 
fords no data for accurate admeasurement. We 
are, therefore, confined to mechanical means as the 
best we can apply for ascertaining the dimensions 
of the cranium. To obtain a standard position for 
all beads, I placed, after the manner of Camper(e), 



The eye seen io from from the exlernil lo the intetnal canthm u hilf ■ 
psit. Tbv 3[«ce between the eyes, hii/ a pitri. 

The breadth of the head in the diiectian cf ihe tetnples is two parti and 
oue eigih ; but abi'vr> the ears, iti iha sumi htie, if about two parts. 

Fiom Ihe most pruj^cting point of the frimlal bone between the eyebrows 
lo that of ihc occipital bone, \s about thrL-e ps»s and two ihiids. 

The height of the whole flatus ii seven heads, three parts and a half; 
i, e. the head Is a litild more tiian one eigth of the whole lieight. 

Natr. For the other dimensions of ibe Apollo Belvidere, the Engltik 
teoder may consult a volume eiuiilcd, notes by Sir Joshua Refuolds, upon 

FiesQoj's art of painliog, page 78. T. 

(e) Diiseriattoa Physique lurles differences quepreKntentlesInittdg 
^Mge, ftc. Uctiectu, 1791. 
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'* prop under the foramen magnum of the occipital 
bone, of such a height lliat the extreinit)' of the 
nasal apophysis and theiipper margin of tlie meatus 
auditorius estenuis were in a tine parallrl with the 
plane of tiie horizon. I then coiistriicled an instra- 
ment in the form of a parallelopipeilon, i\ hose .siiies 
adinitt<'d of Varying the dimensions wirhout destroy- 
mg the figure, so as to he adapted to heads ol'diffe- 
rent capacities. The upptr plane, which I placed 
on the crown of the head, wiis loose, and by meani 
ofaievei kept in a horizontal posiiion. By this 
coniri\'ance, the rcspeciive distances of the dilTerent 
planes gave the most accurate results wliich it was 
possible to obtain of the three' dimensions of the 
head. On the living suhjc'ct, I made use of a cali- 
ber compass. By lliese means I compared skulls of 
different forms and capacities. 



VARIETIES IN THE DIMENSIOKS OF THE HEAD CONSIDERED. 



46. ApERPETTAL sourcc of error in the anatomi- 
cal and physiological reFcarches of Greding, haS 
been to consider as causes of insanity, certain va- 
rieties of conformation of the cranium, which may, 
in some instances, co-exist with this malady, but 



which are also dlscnverahlc after death, in persons 
who have never experienced it. 1 o avoid erroni- 
ous coneliision^ iif ihat nature, I have measured and 
examined a great niniil>er uf skulls in different 
mUNeums. I havf also luktn, by means ot a calU 
ber compass, ihedimensKins of the headii ot'dilUreafc 
persons of both sexes, who had been, or who were at 
the time in a siate oi" insanity. 1 generally observ- 
ed, that the two most striking varieties, the eloo- 
gated and the spheroi<Ud skulls are found indiffe- 
renily and hearmg, at least, no evident relation to 
the extent of the inlellectual fiicuhies. But I have 
likewise observed, that there are certain malcoo- 
formations of the cranium connected with a state 
of iiisanity, especially with ideoiism or idiopathic 
fatuity. In order to represent those truths more 
forcibly and clearly, I have made drawings of cer- 
tain heads, which, upon comparing their respective 
configurations, appear to me, to esrai^lish the theory 
of a connection between a-i imperfect striiclurk' of 
the cranium and an imperfect operation of the in- 
tellectual fauidties. Of the head of an ideot, who 
died at the age of forty-nine, the remarkable pro- 
perty was length. With that I contrasred the cra- 
nium of a person possessed of a sound understand- 
ing, wlio died when he was twenty \earsofage, 
and wbuse head was equally rcniaikable ibr its ro- 



tundity. At the end of the same plate is the repre- 
sentation of ail extremely irregular head of a per- 
son who died at the age of nineteen in a state of 
complete ideolism. At the beginning of tlie second 
plate I have given a lengthened craniuih. It is that 
•f a maniac of forty-two years of age, who was com- 
f^etely cnred about seven years ago To contrast 
with this, I have given the very round skull of a young 
iWan who died at twenty-two, and whom I can af- 
firm to have been endowed with a perfectly sound in- 
tellect. I have conclnded my sketches vi^ith the 
drawing of the head of a young man tft'o and twenty 
yearsofage,acompleteideot,whicii is remarkable for 
its extreme want of symmetry and disproportion 
of its dimensions. The two heads at the end of the 
plate will form the principal subject of my anatom- 
ical discussion. 



THE HEADS OF TWO FEMALE MANIACS, THE CONFIGURA- 
TIONS OF WHICH LEAD TO NO EVIDENT INFERENCE. 



47- The anatomical examination of the heads 
of two female maniacs, of whom one died at the age 
■of forty-nine, and the other at that of fifty-four, 
would appear to contlrm the opinion which I hav9 



already advanced, that intense menlai affections are 
the most ordinary causes of insanity, and that the 
heads of maniacs are not characterised by any pe- 
culiarity of conformation that are not to be met with 
in other heads taken indiscriminately. Of these 
heads, the form of the one is elongated, of the other, 
shortened. The flattened forehead of the one, which 
appears to form an inclined plane, and the perpen- 
dicular elevation of the other, are varieties which 
are often observable, but which admit not of any 
induction favourable or otherwise, in regard to in- 
tellectual capacity. This observation, however.jdoes 
not apply to the skull represented by figure 5 and 6, 
plate II, of which I obtained possession at the death 
of a girl of nineteen, who was an ideot from her 
birth. The length of this head is the same as that 
of the two other maniacs ; but its height is one cen- 
timetre above that of the second, and two centimetres 
above that of the first; whilst its breadth is less : — 
a form which gives to this head a disproportionate 
degree of elevation and lateral depression very com- 
mon to ideotism from the birth. 1 have marked both 
appearances in two young ideots who are now alive : 
and they are said to prevail amongst the Cretins of 
the Pavs de Vaud. 
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MALCONFORMATTON OF TflE CBANIUM, THE PROBABLE 
CAOsb. OF lOEOTISM FROM INFANCY. 



is. I HAViE consi<Iered the above cranium in 
another point' ef view. J liave Contrasted ii with 
another wr-Ii fornieii skull, aiul I have causi-d a cor- 
respondnig Nection to bi- made of both in the direc- 
tion of the m.)Ft projecting part of the frontal bone 
and the angle of the liimbdoidal stature. 1 liave 
hence obtained means of comparison between the 
two irregular ellipses which re:iuUs from tliose sec- 
tions. I have observed, that in the well formed 
skull, the two demi-ellipses are disposed sjinmetri- 
cally around the principal axis, so that the conjug- 
ate diametres drawn from the anterior left side to 
the po-sterior right bide, are evidently equal. On 
the contrary, in the ill constructed skull, the two 
derai-elhpses are not placed in a symmetrical order 
on the two ndes of the principal axis; but that 
which is on the right takes a more prominent curve 
to the anterior side, whilst on the posterior it is flat- 
tened, and that on the left side the anterior curve 
is flaitened, and the posterior more projecting. 
Tliis ditlerencc, which is apparent at first view, is 
still more manifest on measuring the conjugate axesj 
£ince that which goes from right to left measures 
twenty-two centimetres, and tliat which goes from 
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lefr to right mpa'jures on]y seventeen, (f) I have 
fbiuid the same peculiarity of structure in the head 
of a child eighteen monlhs old. The difference of 
the conjugate axes in this case was even a centime- 
tre and a half. Whs this child doomed to live aa 
idt'ot ? This is a rjuestion which the immaturity of 
its mental faculties rendered it impossible to deter- 
mine. Another defective sfructure of the head that 
J am describing, which must not be omitted, was 
that of I he ibK-knc^s of the skull. It was every 
wtiere double the ordinary density. From the.ex- 
traorrlinary thickness of this skull, it would be easy 
to calculate how much the internal capacity of the 
craninm was diminished, if its figure had been a re- 
gular ellipsoid ; since it would only be necessary to 
determine the solid dimensions of a figure formt-d 
by a revolving ellipsis whose great and small axes 
would be known. But the irregularity of ibrui of 
the* cranium precludes the adoption of such a method 
of admeasurement. 

The malconformations of the cranium of the above 
ideot ; — the depression of the sides, tlip want of o>r- 

(/) Foratobleofthe nta Pranch mca-ur's, with their relations (o I he 



aw.)rk lately published by Ihe Rev. T. GBbb.eiiiitled, Fiiii> Pjramidis, S-c. 
Londm. 1M16, jjage 105, And nlso a hifliry lalply pobliahH of ihn mdlro- 
poluof Fniice, cniiikd, Paiiiiait was, >nil Paris u it ii, Adlucuin. T. 



respondence between the right and left side, and 
its prEeternatural thickness, must evidenll^ diminish 
the cEipacity of the receptacle of the brain. But 
we must beware ot drawing inferences hastily. 1 
shall, therefore, confine myself to historical facts, 
without absolutely deciding that there is an imme- 
diate and necessary connection between ideotisni 
and the various structures which I have described. 
This young woman was in a state of complete fatu- 
ity from her inlancy. She uttered, at intervals, 
some inarticulate sounds; but she gave no indicatbns 
of intelligence nor of moral affections. She ate when 
food was presented to her mouth, appeared to be 
'insensible of her existence, and had every appear- 
ance of an automaton. She died last year of the 
scurvy. Upon dissection we found a large collection 
of blood effused upon the brain, whicli, together 
with the disease, had so altered its appearance that 
we could form no conclusions as to its softness or spe- 
cific gravity. 



49. On a first view of this ideot, figure 5, plate 
II, what appears most striking is the extremely dis- 
proportionate extent of the face, compared with the 
dimiuitive size of the craniiun. No traits of anU 
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mation are visible in his physiognomy. Every line 
indicates the most absohite stupidity. Between the 
height of the head and that oi' the whole stature, 
there is a very great disproportion. The cranium is 
greatly depressed both at the crown and at the tem- 
ples. His looks are heavy and his mouth wide 
open. Tlie wiiole extent of his knowledge is con- 
fined to three or four confused ideas, and that of 
his speech to as many inarticulate .sounds. His ca- 
pacity .is 90 defectivej that he can scarcely guide 
the food to his muuth ; and his insensibility so great, 
that he i.s incapable of attending to the comraoTi 
calls of nature. His step is feeble, heavy and 
tottering. His disinclination to motion is exces- 
sive. He is totally insensible to the natural pro- 
pensity for reproduction ; — a passion so strong even 
in the Cretin, and which gives him a deep consci- 
ousness of his existence. This equivocal being, 
who seems to have been placed by nature on the 
very confines of hnmaniry, is the son of a farmer, 
and was brought to the hospital de Bicetre about 
two years ago. He appt-ars to have been impressed 
from his infancy with the above characters of fatu- 
ity. 
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VAUOUS RELATIONS OF THE HEIGHT or THE H£AD, TO 
■J. THAT OF THE WHyLE BODY. 



ih ■ 

'■ 50. The extreme disproportion between the 
P»^Kaght of the head, and that of the whole siature 
of the above ideot, was strikingly aparent at first 
view. But to determine its sixe with more preci- 
sion it was necessary to take the dimensions of the 
head with a caliber compass ; to examine its height 
in relation to that of the whole body ; and after- 
' .wards to compare this relation, with ibat ofthebest 
I iproportioned statures. Ifonndthat the height of iiis 
■«ntire stature was eighteen decimetres, and that of his 
l^ead only eighteen centimetres. Thi; proportion, 
•'fiierefore, between the heiglit of the head and that 
of the entire stature is as one hundred and eighty, 
to eighteen, i. e. The head is only one tenth of the 
whole. The maniac on the contrary, of whose 
head I have given an engraving, fignre 1, plate ii, 
andwhoiiad been subject only to periodical attacks 
f insanity, is characttrized by mucli better propor- 
Upfis between his head and entire stature. The di- 
mensions of liis whole statnre were seventeen deci- 
metres, and of his head Iweuty-three centimetres, 
f-i, e. The proportion of one to llie other was as one 
■Imndred and seventy to twenty-three, or 7 -t^ to 1. 
~lie whole statnre is seven and a half times the 
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bead, wltich approaches much nearer to the propor- 
tions of the Apollo. How diminutive then is the 
bead of (lie ideoi compared with his whole stature, 
being only one tenth ol its height?' — a sinking dis- 
proportion, and such as 1 liave never observed anung 
a very great number ol heads whose dimensions t 
have taken. Nothing, on the contrary, is more 
common than lo meet with Iteiuis whicli, from their 
relation to the altove standard, would appear too ad- 
vantageously proportioned, as the stature, to be in 
juKt proportion, shi .uld be cfmsiderably greater. This 
contbrmHtioii alTords a presumption in favonr of the 
intellectual faculties : but, as we more commonly' 
form our judgement of the man from his conduct" 
andcouveraaiion, thiH indication b neglected. 



ILELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF DTFFERENT PARTS OF THE 
HEAD W'TH DEVIATIONS FRoM THE STANDARD 



I. The ancient artists, who were equally re- 
markable for 1 lie delicacy of ili'ir touch and tlieir 
acuieness of nbservalion, coiild not fail to discover 
those pioportions of the head which arc the essen-, 
tial constilnenis of beauty. Tiiey have, consequent- 
ly, divided those of tlte Aj^oUo into four parts by 



horizontal planes at pqual distances. One of those 
parts begins at the roots of llie hair on the forehead, 
and extends to the crown. The form of the head 
of the maniac, figure 1, plate ii, varies no more 
than welt proportioned heads in general from this 
standard, since the whole height of his head is twen- 
ty-three centimetres, and that of his face seventeea 
centimetres. Subtracting one from the otlier, we 
obtain a remainder of six centimetres, which, com- 
pared with the whole heiglit, gives a proportion 
very nearly approaching that of one to four, as in 
the head of the Apollo. The height of the head of 
the ideot, on the contrary, is eighteen centimetres, 
and his face fifteen. On subtraction we have a dif- 
ference of three centimetres, which isonly one sixtb 
of the height, and which shews how much the vault 
of the cranium is flattened, and, consequently, its 
capacity diminished. This diminution is still more 
strikingly apparent if we examine the human skull in 
another point of view. In well formed heads, a hori- 
zontal section of the cranium made in the direction 
ofthesquammousmargin of the temporal bones, gives 
an irregular ellipsis oi'such a form, that the double or- 
dinate passing at the anterior portion of those bones, is 
inuch shonerthan that passing through the posterior 
part. The head of the maniac, fig. 1 and 2, plate n, 
approache.^ inthose respectstothe proper proportions, 
for the posterior double ordinate is longer by two cen- 
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timetres than the anterior. On the contrary, those 
two lines are about equal in the head of the ideot, 
as I have ascertained by a caliber compass ; so that 
the section of this cranium would give a figure very 
nearly approaching that of a regular ellipsis. Hence 
it is evident how much the posterior lobes of the brain 
must be diminished in bulk by this singular conforma- 
tioD. We must not, however, decisively conclude, that 
this defect of capacity of the cranium is the sole and 
exclusive cause of the imperfect developement of the 
mental faculties. 



INFERENCES FROM THE FOREGOING ANATOMICAL 

RESEARCHES, 



5Q. The two ideots, the conformation of whose 
skulls I have described in pages I'i^ and 128, notwith- 
standing their respective differences present a general 
resemblance; thatof a great diminution of capacity of 
the cranium, with an almost total obliteration of the 
affections and intellectual faculties. Has then the 
physical condition of the head any immediate influ- 
ence on that of the mind ; and may the one be con- 
sidered as the efficient cause of the other? I am 
cautious how I decide; and 1 confine myself to mark 
the line which separates truth from probability. The 



varieties of form ; the exact tletenni nation of mea- 
sures; and t lie relative proportions of the parts, 
are ihe only subjiuts which I proft-ss lo discuss. Tbe 
rest I leave lo the wiile fifld of coiijrt;tiiit% wliieh, tn 
other Words, is a species of vesania common enough 
in the world, but which has not yeubeen recognized 
at tlie Pfctiies Maisoiis.(^) The anatomy and palho- 
lofiy of the brain are yet involvrt) in extreme ob- 
scurity. Greding, dissected two hundred and six- 
teen maniacal sulyecis, and he daails all the pecu- 
liarities which he observed in the meninges, the sub- 
stance of the brain, the ventricles, I he pineal gland, 
and the cerebellum. But as those maniacs died by 
disorders unconnected wiih i heir mental ailments, we 
can form no just conclusions from the morbid apear- 
ances which presented themselves. Many varieties 
of structure might likeiiise aicidentally co-exist with 
the lisions of the mental functions, without having 
any immediaie connection with them. The same 
may be said of Ihe experiments of a similar nature, 
by Ilaslam in England, and Chiarupgy in Italy. 
I have attended' at thirty-«tx dissections in the hos- 
pital de Bicetre; and I can declare, that I have ne- 
ver met wilh atiy other appearance within the cavity 
of the cranium than are observable on opening the 
bodies of persons who have died of apoplexy, epilep- 
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sy, nervous fevers, and convulsions. (*) From such 
data, what light can be thrown. on tlie subject of in- 
sanity? lu one of my dissections, indeed, I recol- 
lect to have found a stea^omatous tumor about the 
size of a pullets egg in the middle of the right lobq 
of the brain: but the disease in that instance was 
not insanity but hemiplegia. . Wljat a field would 
have been opened for hypothesis and comment, had 
this person been likewise affected with insanity ? 
But, also, what an additional motive for circumspec- 
tiion and reserve in deciding upon the ptiysical causes 
of mental alienation ? 



i^ 



(g) Before I practiced mrdicm^ at the hos|)iraI<!, I f.mcied that consi- 
derable light might be thrown upon insanity, by examining the njorbid state 
of the brain andit<% membranes : but now I am convinced, that inferences from 
dissections an* >»eU founded < nly vrh-n the martiac has died during a parox- 
ysm of his comphiint, a circumstance which rai*e'y occurs. . It more frequent^ 
]ff happens, that the patient hinks after the termination of a paroxysm from 
the state of languor and debUity which suc<eeds. In these ca^es I have most 
frequetiTly fourd an effusion of lymph in one or both ventricles. Whfeitt 
lunatics, on the contra.y, die of aiWentitious djsorders, it must evidentiy* 
appear that conclusions from the m.rbH condition of the parts are very 
equivical r but I reserve for another occa<:ion the exposition and details of 
my aoatomicai researches in regard to insanity, having confined myself in 
this sectioniU) the consideration of the foxm, and proportions of the head. 



SECTION IK 



MENTAL DERANGEMENT DISTRIBUTED INTO 
DIFFERENT SPECIES. 



THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THE AUTHOR HAS FOUNDED 
HIS NOSOLOGICAL DISTINCTIONS OF MENTAL DERANCE- 
ME NT. 
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53. The term mental derangement is sufficient- 
ly well adapted to express the various lesions of the 
human understanding. But to obtain accurate 
knowledge of this subject, we must not remain satis- 
fied with general expressions however suitable and 
comprehensive. For this purpose we must examine 
the different species of derangement analitically, con- 
sider them separately, andtheiice deduce the princi- 
ples both of medical treatment and hospital police. 
I shall not take upon me to discuss the arbitrary dis- 
iributions of nosologists, as in most instances, they 
are far from being the result of accurate observation 
and experience. That a better system of methodi- 
cal distribution upon this important subject is a de- 
sideratum, is sufficient inducement for me to engage 



in the attempt. One of the greatest difficulties 
which I have experieoced in the choice and prepara- 
tion of materials for the present vohime, has been 
the want of proper terms, to express certain facis, 
and to describe, with a suitable degree of minute- 
iless, the various lesions of the intellectual and ac- 
tive faculties. The greek language, so rich and 
expressive as it is, furnished Hippocrates with a suf- 
ficient variety of epithets for describing all the kiiida 
of delirium symptomatic of acute diseases. But the 
history of insanity, being inseparable fmm that of 
the human understanding, is necessarily found in a 
very imperfect state in the writings of the ancients. 
I have, therefore, felt the necessity of cnmmencing 
my studies with examining the numerous an'J im- 
portant facts which have been discovered and detail- 
ed by modern pneumatologists. Upon that basis 
alone, must be established any system of nosology 
founded in nature, of a disease affLCling either pri- 
marily or secondarily the faculties of the liuman 
mind. The powers of preception and imagination 
are frequently disturbed without any excitement of 
the passions. The functions of the understanding, 
on the other hand, are often perfectly sound, while 
the man is driven by his passions to acts of turbu- 
lence and outrage. In many lunatics, a periodical 
or continued delirium are united to extravagance 
and fury. Again, instances are not uufrequent of ac- 



toaJ dementia or mental diaorgaDiMtioii, where 
tb? i4fas and iulernal emoHons appear to lave no 
¥pnuf«iijn with the impressiona of sensp, and 
to supceed eadi olher wiibout order, and to vanish 
irithoiit l(?av,iiig aii^' traces of their existence. A. 
still more deplorable condition in that of a total o\^ 
literation of the tliinking fiiculties, or a privatioa 
more or 1(S5 abs(,>hite of all ideas and emotions: ta 
ether words, a. state of complete ideolism. 



FIRST SPECIES OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 



MELANCHOLIA, OR DFLIRIUM UPON ONE 
SUBJECT EXCLUSIVELY. 



THE COMMON ACCEPTATIOTi OF THE TERM MELANCHOLIA. 



L 

^^^^ 54. The symptoms generally comprehended by 

I the term mclanchi^lia are taciturnity, a lliuughtful 

^L pensive air, gloomy suspicions, and a_ love of soli- 

^H tutle. Tliuse traits, indeed, appear to distinguisb 

^V the characters of some men otherwise in good health, 

B^ and frequently in prO!<perous circumstances, No- 

H thing, however, can be more hideou; thaa the 



figure of a mclanchoiic, brooding over his imagin- 
ary misfortunes. If moreover possessed of power, and 
endowed with a perverse disposition and a sanguin- 
ary heart, the image is rendered stil! more repulsive. 
Tiberius and Louis XI. are singular instances of this 
unhappy temperament. Gloomy taciturnity, aus« 
tare moroseness and gravity, the inequalities of a 
mind abounding with acrimony and passion, love of 
solitude, and the timid embarassment of an artful 
disposition, betrayed, from early youth, the melait- 
choiic temperament of Louis. Between the cha- 
racter of this prince and that of Tiberius, there are 
several striking traits of resemblance. Neither of 
them distinguished himself in war, excepting during 
the effervescence of yoiiih. Imposing but ineffec- 
tual preparations, studied delays, illusive prnjects of 
military expeditions, and negociations conducted on 
the principles of intrigue and perfidiou«nesB, dis- 
tinguished their future lives. Before the cormnence- 
ment of their respective reigns, they passed sever- 
al years in inglorious banishment, amidst the lan- 
guors of pri\'ate life ; the one in the Isle of Rhodes, 
and the other in a retired province of Belgium. 
The profound dissimulation, the characteristic in- 
decision, and equivocal answers of Tiberius upon 
his succession to the throne of Augustus are well 
Jtnown. Louis, throughout the whole of his life. 



was in liVe manner a model of the most refined 
and perfidious policy. Each of them k prey to 
dark suspicion^', sinistrbns prognostications aild 
terrors ever new and imaginary, which increased 
iv'iih their advancing lives, they at length sought re- 
tirement from the effects of their tyranny ; the one, 
in (he chateau de Plessis-les-Tours ; and the other, 
in the Island of Capraje, on the coast ofCampfttiift, 
where they re-ipcctivety bnried themselves in miman- 
ly and imlawfal pleasures. The biography of par- 
sons of distinguis^hed talents and reputation, affords 
many instances of melancholies of a very opposite 
character, who were remarkable for their anient en- 
thusia'^m, sublime conception?, and other great 
and magnanimous qualities. Others, occupying 
a less exalted station, cliann society by the ar- 
(dour of their affections, and give energy to its 
movements by their own impassioned turbulence 
and restlessness. Melancholies of this class are 
remarkably skilful in tormenting themselves and 
their neighbours, by imagining offences which 
wei*e never intended atid indulging in groimd- 
less sus'picions. It is very common for physi- 
cians to he consulted by persons of this temper- 
ament for nervous palpitations or aneurism of the 
heart. Some fancy themselves imder the influence 
of hydrophobic madness. Others belie\'e that 



they have all the diseases which they read of in me- 
dical books. I have known many who had bad the 
venereai disease, torment themselves, upon the ap- 
pearance of the least indisposition, with the behef 
that the virus of siphilis was still operating ; an,d 
they have gone for advice to every empync that flat- 
tered their credulity. 

Profound melancholia is frequently succeeded 
by actual derangement of tlic iniellect. A lady, 
highly respectable for her talents and dispositions, 
seduced by the prospect of improving her rank and 
fortune, married a neighbouring gentleman, who 
was in a state of dementia. Tlie deiiire of making 
herself agreeable in her family, united to a dis- 
position tndy amiable, enabled her for a long time 
to support the irksomeness of the connection. But 
the impassioned extravagances of,ber liuiiband, and -' 
the disturbances which he made in the lannly and 
neighbourhood, admitted of no respite to her anx- 
iety. 1 he education of her two children, whom she 
tenderly loved, and the constant attention which she 
was disposed to pay to their health and improvement, 
were the only circumstances that served to palliate the 
severity of her disappointment, or to tolemte the in- 
sipidity of her existence. But they were not sufficient 
to arrest the progress of her melancholy. Her ini- 
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agination daily suggested new causes of solicitude 
and apprehension. Some misfortune or other arriv- 
ed every day of 1 lie week, but especially, as she sup- 
posed, on Friday. Hence she fancied that Friday 
■was a day of ill omen and ill luck. She, at length, 
carried this notion so far, that she would not leave 
her room on ihat day. If the month began on a 
Friday, it rendeied her extremely fearful and mis- 
erable for several days. By degrees, Thursday, 
being the eve of Friday, excited s^imilar alanns. 
If ever she heard either of those days named in com- 
pany, she immediately turned pale, and was con- 
fused in her manner and conversation, as if she had 
been visited by some fatal misfortune. Some months 
-after the re\olution it was determined to take my 
advice on her case. Conjoined to such moral manaj^e- 
ment as her situaiion appeared to require, 1 advis- 
ed a few simple and suitable remedie.^. The changes 
of 1789, succeeded by reverses of fortune, and the 
eventual emigration of tlie family, put it out of my 
power to learn the sequel of her history. But, lam 
dispo.'^ed to think, that a new chain of ideas, change 
of scene and climate, and, perhap?, depressed cir- 
cumstances, have long "iince dissipated tier apprelien- 
sions and her melancbuly. 
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55. Melanckolics are frequently absorbed by- 
one esclusive idea, to which they perpetually recur 
in their conversai ion, and which appears to engage 
their whole altenrion. At other times, they observe 
the most obstinate silence for many years, and 
friendship and afl'ection are refused participation 
in their secret. On the contrary, there are j^ome 
who betray no extraordinary gloom, and appear pos- 
sessed of the soundest judgement, when an unfore- 
seen circumstance happens and suddenly rouses 
their delirium. A commissary, one day, visited the 
hospital de Bicetre, for the purpose of dissmising 
such of its tenants as were supposed to be cured. 
Amongst others, he put some quest inns to an old vine 
dresser, who replied to him with grt at propriety and 
coherence. Upon which, the officer preparei! the pro- 
ces verbal for his discharge, and according to custom, 
gave it him lo sign. But, what was his surprise 
when be saw the old man sign himself christ, and 
indulge in all the reveries suggested by that delusion. 

Any cause of fear or terror may produce a habi- 
tual sueceptibility to those emotions, and, by under- 
mining the constitution, may induce dangerous debili- 
ty aud death. 1 have known two Austrian prisoners 



of war, fall victims to their apprfhensions. The 
object of their terror was the guillotine. 

A certain sourness of disposition, and a surly 
misanthropy of character, appear lo determine 
some maniacs to shut themselves up in iheir own 
cliainbers, and to treat, with great rudeness and 
abuse, any person that .should offer to molest Ibeir 
solitude. Fanatics, belonging to this class of mad- 
men, often fancy themsplves inspired and under di- 
vine requisition to perform some sacrificial act or acts 
of expiation. Those deluded and dangerous beings 
can commit most barbarous liomicides In cold blood. 
Anoldmonk, driven to a state of insanity by religious 
enthusiasm, believed that he had one night seen 
the virgin in a dream, and that he had received from 
her an express order to put to death a person of 
his acquaintance, whom he accused of infidelity. 
This projected homicide would, no doubl, have 
been executed, had the maniac, in consequence 
of betraying his purpose, not been timely and efl'ec- 
tually .secured. 



TWO OPPOSITE FORMS OF MELANCHOLIA WITH DELIRIUM. 

56. NoTHiNo appears more inexplicable, at the 
same time that nothing can be more certain, tlan 



that melanchlia with delirium, presents itself in tw« 
very (ipposite ffmns. Sometimes it is distinguislied 
by an exalted sentiment of self-iraportauce, associ- 
ated with chimerical pretensions to unbounded power 
or inexliaustible riciies. At other times, it is charao 
terized by great depression of spirits, pusillanimous 
i^jprehensions and even absolute despair. Lunatic 
as} lums afford numemns instances of those opposite 
extremes. The steward of a gentleman of fortune, 
lost his property by the rcvolutioo ; and for his attach- 
ment to the old regime, lie was committed to prison, 
where he was detained for some months. Overwhelm- 
ed by apprehensions for bishfe, which he perpetually 
hiirbourcd, and which the violence of the times were 
too much calculated to excite, he at length became 
insane. In that situation he was transmitted to the 
hospital de Bicetre, where tie soon complimented 
himself with the title iuid prerogatives of the king of 
'France. A jnrisconsulte, deprived by requisition 
of an only son, for whom he entertained a most 
tender all'ection, yielded to a grief so poignant that 
■it terminated in insanity; upon which, he assum- 
ed the character of the king of Corsica. A native of 
Versailles, ruined by the revolution, was soon after 
'Cxtatized by the fantastic illusion of being the sover- 
eign of the world On the other 

hand, there are instances of profound and distres- 
sing m(!lancl»oIy, being exasperated into active 



ttiadnesa, without- any change in the object of the 
hallucination. A simple timorous man, made use 
of some expressions of dissatisfaction ivirh llie go- 
vernment, in the second year of the republic. He 
was threatened with the guillotine. The conse- 
quences were, that he lo^l his sleep, was exceeding- 
ly perplexed, and forsook his ordinary employment. 
Soon after, he was confined in the A,sylum de Bi- 
celre. The idea of his ignominious death perpetu- 
ally haunted him, and he daily solicited the execu- 
tion of the decree which he fancied to have been pas- 
sed against him. Mis mind was thoroughly unhing- 
^ and deranged. All niy attempts to restore him 
proved unsuccessful. 

It has not been without emotion, that I have 
seen many an interesting victim of sensibility and 
afiect ion, sink under lhelos.sof a near and dearly 
beloved relative, into a most distressing state of 
delirious melancholy, A young man, who had 
lost his reason amid the pangs of disayipointed love, 
was influenced by so powerful an illusion, that he 
mistook every female visiter for his dear Mary Ade- 
leine, the object of his unfortunate attachment. 
To hear his tender and impasnioned addresses to 
every fair stranger that he met with, was calculat- 
ed to soften the hardest heart. 
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MAY HOT ^^:L^^■CHOLIA OF SEVERAL VEAR9 STAKD. 
IMC DEGENEHATE INTO MANIA f 



57. Melancholia remains often stationary for 
several years without any change in the object of 
its deliriuin, and without any other alteration of the 
moral and physical functions. Some melancholies 
of this clas«, have been c-mfined at the Asylum de 
Bicetre, for twelve, fifteen, twenty and even thirty 
years ; and, throughout the whole of that period, 
their hallucination has been confined to one subject. 
The functions of their monotonous existence chiefly 
consisted ill eatiiigand sleeping: and they have gene- 
rally withdrawn from society to associate with phan- 
i toms of their own ci"eation. But foaie of I hem who 
were endowed wiih a greater niobiliiy of character, 
from constantly seeing the extravaL^aiic<'s of their 
more furious associates, bt<;arne themselves dec-ided 
maniacs. Others.aftcrthe lapseof some years, and 
from no evidenr cause, liaveundergonf athoniiigh re- 
volution of character. The object of iheir liallueination 
has changed, or it ha-» excited their interest in a neW 
direction. A maniac of this descriiitioir was under 
my care for about twelve years. For the first eighr, 
he was perpetually hannttid with the fir-ar of being 
poisoned. Me supposed thai his relations wished 
to dij>owu him, and to deprive liini of bispiopeny. 
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He was exceedingly reserved in his converea- 
tion ; but wtiat Le said upoa every subjectj except- 
ing tliat of Ills hallucination, was perfectly connected 
0,nd correct. The idea of the poison made him ex- 
_tremely suspicious, and be durst not eat any victuals 
T>ut what were cooked at the usual kitchen. Towards 
the eighth year of his confinement, his dehrium 
suddenly changed its character. He then became 
a mighty potentate, sovereign of the world, equal 
to tlie creator, and supremely happy. 



-SIELAKCHOLIiV 



JEITIOX TO COMMIT SUICIDE. 



58. " The English," says Montesquieu, " fre- 
quently destroy themselves without any apparent 
cause to determine them to such an act, and even in 
the midst of prosperity. Among the Romans sui- 
cide was the eflect of education ; it depended upon 
their customs and manner of thinking : with the 
English it is the effect of disease, and depending 
upon the physical condition of the system." The 
.propensity to this horrid deed as existing independ- 
ent of the^ordinary powerful motives to it, sncli as 
the loss of honour or I'orlinie is by no means a di^- 
'ease peculiar to England : it is Jar iVoni being of rare 
ftccurrence in France. 



In a peiiodical journal of some time past, I pub- 
lished a case of this kind, of which the following his- 
tory contains an abridged account. A young man, 
twenty -two years of age, was intended by his parents 
for the church. He disliked the profession exceed- 
ingly, and absolutely refused to take orders. For 
this act, at once of integrity and disobedience, he 
was (breed to quit his father's house, and to exert 
his inexperienced energies for a precarious subsist* 
ence. He turned his thoughts to several different 
employments; and, at length, he went to reside 
with a family, where he was treated with great kind- 
ness, and where he appeared to enjoy a degree of 
tranquility. His enjoyment, however, was not of 
long continuance ; tor his imagination was again as- 
sailed by gloomy and distressing reflections His life 
became gradually more and more burdensome to 
him, and he considered of different methods of put-, 
ting an end to it. He one day formed the resolu- 
tion of precipitating himself from the top of the 
house : but his courage failed him, and ihe execu- 
tion of the project was postponed. Some days after, 
he took up apistolwitb the same design of self-destruc- 
tion. His perplexities and terrors returned, A friend 
of this unhappy youth, called upon me one day to 
inform me of the projected tragedy. We adopted 
every means of prevention that prudence could sug- 



gesf : but th<? most pressing solicitations and friend- 
liest remonsliaiices were in vain. The propensity 
to suicifle uiiteasingly iiaunteul iiim, and he precipi- 
tately quitted the family where he liad experienced 
so many pro* »f« of friendship and attachment, Fi- 
nancial ctin^iderations proliibited ibe suggestion of 
adislant voyage, or a change of climate. I, there- 
fore, advise<] as the best substitute, some constant 
and laborious emp!oym*'nt. The young roelancho- 
Lc, sensibly alive to the horror of his situHcion, en- 
tered fully into my views, and procured an engage* 
ment al Bled harbour, where he mingled willi the 
oilier labourers, with a full determination to deserve 
his stipulated wages. But, completely fatigued and 
exhausted by ihe exertion of the two first days of his 
engag' ment, he was obliged to have recourse to- 
gome other expedient. He entered into the employ. 
Oi a master ma^-on, id the neighbourhood of Paris, 
to whom his services were peculiarly acceptable, as 
he devoted his leisure hours to the instruction of an' 
only son No situation, apparently, could have beea 
m<'re suitable to his case, than one oflhis kind, admit- 
ting of alternate mental and bodily exercise. Whole* 
fiomefood, comfortable lodgings, and every attention 
due to misfortune, seemed rather to aggravate than to 
divert his: gloomy propensities. Afiertiie expiratioa 
of a fortnight, he relumtd lo lus fiicnd, and, will) 
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tears in his eyes, acqiiainted him with the internal 
struggk-j which liefeh, und the insuperable disgust 
with life, which bore him irresistibly to seU-ilistruc- 
tion. Tiie reproaches of his frieud atFected him ex- 
ceedingly, and» in a state of the utmast anxiety and 
despair, he silently withdrew, probably to terminate 
a hated esisteute, by thiovving hiuioelf into the 



BPECiFIC CHARACTER OF MELANCHOLIA. 



50. Delirium exclusively upon one subject: n» 
pro|jeiisity to acts of violence, independent (»f such 
as may be impressed by a predominani audcbimcii- 
cal idea: free exercise in, other respects of aJl the 
feculties of the understanding : in some cases, equa- 
lumity of disposition, or a state of unrufHed satisfaic- 
tiou : in others, habiinal depression and aiixiety, 
and frequently a moroseness of character amounting 
even to the most <Iecided misanthropy, and some- 
^mes to an invincible disgust with lite. 



^COND SPECIES OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 



MANIA WITHOUT DELIRIUM. 



MADNESS INDEPENDENT OF ANV LESION OF THE UNDER- 
STANDING, 



60. We may very justly admire the writings of 
Mr, Locke, without admitting his authority upon 
subjects not necessarily connected with his enquiries. 
On resuming at Bicelre my researches into this dis- 
order, I thought, with the above author, that it was 
inseparable from delirium ; and, I was not a little 
surprized to find many maniacs who at no period gave 
evidence of any lesion of the understanding, but 
who were under the dominion of instinctive and ab- 
stract fury, as if the active faculties alone sustained 
the injury. 



AN INSTANCE OF MANIACAL fURY WITHOUT DELIRIUM. 



k 



6l. The following relation will place in a 
euous point of view, the influence of a neglected 
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ill di?ected education, in inducing upon a mind na- 
turally perverse and unruly, the first sjinptoms 
of this species of mania. An only son of a weak 
and indulgent mother, was encouraged in the gratifi- 
cation of every caprice and passion, of which an untu- 
tored and violent temper was susceptible. TTie impe- 
tuosity of his disposition increased with his years. 
The money with which he was lavishly supplied, re- 
moved every obstacle to his wild desires. Every in- 
stance of opposition or resistance, roused him to 
acts of fury. He assaulted his adversary with the 
audacity of a savage; sought to reign by force, and 
was perpetually embroiled in disputes and quarrels. 
If a dog, a horse, or any other animal oflended him, 
he instantly put it to deatli. Ifever he went to a 
fete or any other public meeting, he was sure to ex- 
cite such tumults and quarrels, as terminated in ac- 
tual pugilistic rencounters, and he generally left 
the scene with a bloody nose. This wayward 
youth, however, when immoved by passions, pos- 
sessed a perfectly sound Judgement. When he 
came of age, he succeeded to the possession of an 
extensive domain. He proved himself fully com- 
petent to the management of his estate, as well as 
to the discharge of his relative duties; and he even 
distinguished himself by acts of beneficence and com- 
passion. Wounds, law-suits, and pecuniary com- 
pensations, were generally the consequences of his 



imhapi^ prffpensity to quarrel. But an act of nft. 
toricly put an eiid to his carreer of violence. En- 
raged at a woman, who had used offensive language 
to liim, he precipitated her into a well. Prosecution 
WAS commenced against him, and on the depositioQ 
of a great many witnesses, who gave evidence to hit 
farious deportment, he wajs condemned to perpetU'^ 
al conBnement at Bicetre. 



MADNESS WITHOUT DELIRIUM, CONFIRMED BY A WELt 
ESTABLISHED FACT. 

62. A FtTLL'V developed case of this species of 
mental derangement will clearly establish its claim* 
to nosological attention. 

A mechanic, confined at Bicetre, was subject, at 
irn'gulur intervals, to paroxysms of maniacal fury, 
unatTompanittd by any lesion of the intellect. The 
first symptom which manifested itselJ" was a burning 
htiit in tiie ahdominal region ; which was accompani- 
I'd hy great thirst and costiveness. It extended itself, 
by degrt*s, to the chest, neck, and face, of which 
il IifiRhtened the complexion. When it reached the 
Icinples it became still more intense, and produced 
vl<»lt'iit and accelerated pidsations of the arteries of 
IliOH- purtw. At length, the brain itself was aliected, 
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•wlien the maniac was seized by an irrestible propqo- 
sity to sanguinary de(;d»:. aa<t could he ha^e posses- 
sed himst'lluf an instmnifui of otTc-iice, Le woii!^ 
have sacriliced to Iij«i iury the first person thM canja 
in his way. [ii oihfr rt^iects, however, he enjoyed ■ 
the freeuse ol lii^ rea^^on, even during his paroxy?m3. 
He aniwe;eil wiihuul hesjiatinn the questions that I 
were proposed to him, aiiiT evinced no incoherence in | 
liJs iilea«, nOr any oihcr symptom of dehrium. He 
was deeply conscious of the horror of his situation, 
and was slung; with remorse, a? if he hart been real- 
ly accountable for liis furious propensities. Betiire 
his confinement at Bicetie, he was one day seized 
by a furious paroxysm at bis own ho^^^e. He in- 
stantly gave warning of it to his wife, to whom he was 
tetiderly attached, anda^Iviscd her by an immediate 
flight lo avoid ccrraiu death. At Brcetre he e\pe- 
rienced similar accessious of periodical fury, and 
his propensity lo acts of aimci'y was sometimes di- 
rected even against the governor, to wliose compas- 
sionate attention and kindness he never appeared 
insensible, These internal conflicts, in Mhicli he 
shewed himself to be possessed of sonnd reason, and 
at the same time, lo be actuated by saitgitinarv cru- 
elty, occasionally overwhelmed bim with despair, 1 
and be often sought lo termii\ate by death the dreads 
fill struggle. He oiie day seized ttie cutting knife 
of the hospital shoeioaiLcr, and wounded liimself 



deeply in the tight breast aiid arm. The c«h&' 
qiience was a violent haemorrhage. Close -eoivfine- 
ment, and the strait-waistcoat were employed to 
prevent the execution of liis bloody project. 



ANOTHER INSTANCE OF MANIA WITHOUT DELIRIUM. 



63. At a period of the revolution, which it is to 
be wished could be eifaced fiom the annals of our 
history, a case of mania without dtlirimn, gaveiise 
to an extraordinary scene at the Asylum de Bicetre. 
The Brigands, after the massacre of the prieons, 
broke like madmen into the above hospital under 
pretence of emancipating certain victims of the old 
tyranny, whom it had endeavoured to confound with 
the maniacal residents at that house. They pro- 
ceeded in arms from cell to cell, interrogating the 
prisoners, and passing such of them as were mani- 
festly insane. A maniac, bound in chains, arrested 
their attention by the most bitter complaints which 
be preferred with apparent justice and rationality. 
" Is it not shameful," said he, " that I should be 
bound in chains and confounded with madmen?" 
He defied thfm to accuse him of any act of im- 
propriety or extravagance. V Jt is an instance 
of the most flagrant injuetice,"- He conjured the 
Strangers to put an end to,.guch. oppression, and io 




become his liberators. His complaints excited, 
amongst tlie armed mob, loud murmurs and impreca- 
tions against the governor of the hospital. They im- 
mediateiysentfor that gentleman, ami, with their sair 
bres at his breast, demanded an explanation of his cum J 
duct. When he attempted to jii--tily himself, they in*f 
posed silence upon him. To no purpose did he adduce, 
from his own experience, similar instances of mani- 
acs,{/j) who were free from delirium, but at the same 
time, extremely dangerous from their outrageous 
passions. Theyanewered him onlywiib abuse; and^ 
had it not been for the coura^je of his wife, who pro- 
tected him with her own person, he would have been 
sacrificed to their Airy, They commanded him to 
release the maniac, whom (bey led in Irimnph, with 
reiterated shouts of Vive la Repubiifjue. The.sight 
of so many armed men, their loud and contused 
diouts, and their faces fliislied with wine, roused the 
madman's fmy. He seized, with a vigorous grasp, 
tite sabr^ of his next neighbour, brandished it about 
with great violence, and wounded several of his li- 
berators. Had he not been promptly mastered, he 
would have soon avenged the cause of outragc-d hu- 
manity. The savage mob then th<iught proper to lead 
him back to his cell, and, with shame and reluctance, 
yielded to the voice of justice and experience. 

(A) See similar ca-ies recotded by Dt. Ui.wlcj, in b" tr«ali=( 
(inlsukide, page 155, et seq. T. 
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SPECIFIC CHARACTER OF MANIA WITHOCT DELIRIUM. 

61. It mav be either cntitinuoil or intermittent. 
No sensible change in the functions of the under- 
standing; but jierversion nf the acaive faculties, 
marked by abstract and sanguinary fury, with a 
blind propensity to acts of violence. 

THIRD SPECIES OF MENTAL DERAXGEMENT. 
MANIA WITH DKLIRIUM. 

A PAROXYSM OF PERIODICAL MANIA IS A PROTOTYPE OF 
•■ CONTINUED INSANITY. 



6.5. An, accession of periodical mnnia resembles 
continued madness in aU its characteristic properties, 
its duration excepted ; and it is impossihie to con- 
vey a dearer idea of the one, than by recording the 
various clrcnmstances of the other. With respect 
to their predisponent causes; the varieties of their 
extravagance and fury ; ihe lesions of one or more 
of the functions of the understanding; and the pro- 
digious number of objects, towards which their de- 
lirium may be directed, there is a perfect analogy 
between them. Bolh may be excited by intense or 
vehement passions ; by exalted and furious cnthu- 
siasm^ or by whatever strong emotions that may ori- 
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ginate in fanaticism or cliimerical delusion. Deliri- 
oiis in^anify is sometimes distinguished by a gay and, 
jovial liuinour, venting itself in lively and incoherent 
sallies, or in petulant and absurd propositions,; at, 
other times, by gigantic pride and faniastic preten- 
sions to dignities and grandeur. I was frequently fol- 
lowed at Bicetre by a general, who ."aid that he had 
been just fighting an important battle, and hadlefb 
fifty thousand men dead on the field. Al my side was 
a monarch, who talked of nothing but his sidjjects and 
his provinces. In another place, was the prophet 
Mahomet in person, who denounced vengeance i» 
the name of the Almighty. A little further, was a 
sovereign of the universe, who could, with a breath, 
annihilate the earth. Many of them seemed to be 
occupied by a multiplicity of objects which were pre- 
sent to their imagination. They jcsticulaled, de- 
claimed, and vociferated incessantly, without appear- 
ing to see or to hear any thing that passed. Others, 
under illusive influence, saw objects in forms and co- 
lours which they did noi really possess. Utider the 
influence of an illusion of that kind, was a maniac, 
who mistook for a legion of devils, [i) every assem- 
blage of people that he saw. Another maniac, tore 
his clothes lo tatters, and scattered the straw on 
which he lay, under the apprehension that they were 
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beaps of twisted serpent;s. (*) Delirium sometimes 
continues witli a degree of furor for a long series of 
years. At other times, it is c-on-tant, aod the pa- 
roxysms of fury recur only at ceriain intervaJs, or 
from the coincidence of some accidt'ntal cause. As 
life advances, the disease commonly subnidet. into a 
settled calm : but sometimes the accessions ef fury 
become more frequent, which is a ialal prognostic. 

IS MANIA WITH PELIRIUM COMMONLY SUSCEPTIBLE OF 



66. Prejudices vvhicli are very commonly en- 
tertained, and which operate in too many inaiancea 
to the abandoimient of maniacs to their melancholy 
fete, are those of considering their disorder as incur- 
able, and of referring it to an organic lesion of the 
brain, or some other part of the head. 1 can affirm, 
that in the greatest number of anatomical facts which 
I have been able to collect on mania with delirium, 
almost all the results of my dissections, compared 
■with the previous symptoms, favour the opinion, 
tliat mania, especially of this species, is a nervous 
malady. Mr. Harper, asserts, " That no morbid 
affection, general or local, nor any physical change 



or effect, that may exist in (he liabit considered as 
a"iihefe oorporieal system, can possibly oonst'ttute oiJ 
even create insanity." {/) HoH-ever that may be, 
there is in maniacs every appearance of a strong ner- 
vous .exeitemeat. That an increased developanent 
of vital energy takes place upon the accession of this 
disease, is apparent from their perpetual agitation, 
their impassioned cries, their propensities to acts of 
violence, their constant wakefulness, their wild 
looks, their strong venereal appetite, their petu- 
lance, their quick replies, and their consciousness 
of physical and mental superiority. Hence, it is not 
to be wondered at, that proper attention to mental 
wd corporeal regimen seldom fails to effect a cure. 



SPECIFIC CHAaACTER OF MANIA WITH DELIEIUM. 



67- Mania with delirium is either continued or 
intermittent, with regular or irregular returns of the 
paroxysms. It is distinguished, both in respect to 
the functions of the mind as well as Ihose of the bo- 
dy, by a strong nervous excitement ; and marked by 
the lesion of one or more of the functions of the un- ^ 
derstanding, accompanied by emotions of gaiety, 
of despondence or of fury. 




rOURTH SPEQES OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 



DEMENTIA, OR THE ABOT.ITION OF THE 
THINKING FACULTY. 



THE MOST STRIKING FEATURES OF DEMENTIA FREQUENT- 
LY QJ3SERVAELE IN SOCIETY. 



68. The extreme volatility, thr'nn;(iHess absence, 
extravagant improprieties, and wild excentricities 
which constitute the cl'arac.terpI'MeiialaiSjint lie work 
of Bruyere, chap, 1.1 1, are far from forming one of 
those pictures of the imagination, which exist only 
in romances. A medical obsener, will ofieii see ia 
soeiely, the incipient traits of dementia, of which 
the finished forms are to be met witii in hospitajs. 
A man, wlio had been educated in the prejudices of 
the ancient noblesse, was advancing, about the com- 
mencement of the rcvohilion, with rapid strides lo- 
ftards lliis sptcies of menial disorganization. His 
passionate tfTervescence and puerile mobility were 
excessive. He constantly bustled about the house, 
talking incest^antly, shouting an<l ihrowing himself 
into jreat passions for the most trifling causes. He 
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teaiied his domestics by the most frivolous orders, 
and his neighbours by his fooleries aiid extravagan- 
ces, of which he retaintd not the least recollection 
ibr a single moment. He talked with tlie greatest 
volatility of the court, of his periwig, of his liorses, 
of his gardens, without wailing for a u answer or giv- 
ing time to follow his incoherent jargon. A woman 
of great sensibility, (w) whom considerations of rank 
had imited to his destenies, fell a victim, in conse- 
quence of the unhappy connection, to the most pro- 
ibund and desperate hypochondriasis, 

I The childishness of old age, whicii is frequently 

accelerated by excessive pleasures, bears a clo^e ana- 
logy to the Ciise which we have just descrilxd : but 
it is not accompanied by any ctlervescence of the 

K passions. 

; 



DEMENTIA MARKED BY IDEAS UNCONNECTED AMONGST 

THEMSELVES AND WITHOU f RELATION TO EXfERNAt 
OBJECTS. 

69. The dementia of which we are treating, is 
generally accompanied by a turbulent and ungo- 
vernable mobility, by a rapid and miconnecled suc- 
cession of ideas, which appear to he generaied in 
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the mind, without exciting their correspondent ex- 
pressions upon the organs of sense, and by passion- 
ate emotions which seem to be feit and to be forgot- 
ten, without reference to externa! objects. An ar- 
dent, but ill informed patriot, and one of the warm- 
est partizans of the celebrated Danton, was present 
at the sittingof the legislative body, when the writ of 
accusation was pronounced against that deputy. He 
withdrew in consternation and despair; shut him- 
self up in lif) own apartments for several days, and 
surrendered himself to the influence of the most 
gloomy ideas, " What! Danton, a traitor!" re- 
peated Re without ceasing, " then is there no man 
to be trusted : the republic is lost." His appetite 
and sleep forsook him. Complete insanity ensued. 
Having undergone the usual treatment at the ci-de- 
vant Hotel Dieu, he was transmitted to Bicetre. 
He passed several months in the infirmary of this 
hospital, in a state of tranquil reveriesm, uttering in- 
cessantly, half expressed and unconnected sentences. 
He spoke alternately of daggers, sabres, dismasted 
vessels, green meadows, his wife, his hat, &c. He 
never thought of eating but when the food was ab- 
solutely put into his mouth, and in respect to his 
functions he was almost levelled with an automaton. 




A CASE OF DEMENTIA WELL CALCULATED TO MARK THE 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN THAT FORM Of MENTAL DE- 
RANGEMENT AND MANfA. 



70. In order to mark, with the greater precision, 
the characteristic properties of dementia, it will be 
of advantage to coQbider them in contrast with those 
of mania. In mania, there are important lesions of 
the powers of perceptixin, imagination and memory: 
but the faculty of judgement, and the association 
of ideas remain. The maniac, who believed him- 
self to be the prophet Mahomet, and blended this 
idea with every action and every thought, retained 
his faculty of judging ; but he combined two discord- 
ant ideas : tlierefore, his judgement was unsound. 
In this point of view, what would become of the 
greatest part of the world, if every act of erronious 
judgement entitled the judge to an apartment in the 
Petites Maisons ? In dementia, there is no judge- 
ment either true or false. The ideas appear to be 
insulated, and to rise one after the other without 
connection, the faculty of association being de- 
stroyed. An example will illustrate ray position. 
It is that of a person whom I had frequently the , 
opportunity of seeing. His motions, his ideas, his 
broken sentences, his confused and momentary 
glimpses of mental affection appeared to present a 
perfect image of chaos. He came up to me, looked 




at me, and overwhflmed me with a tonent of words, 
withoui order or conneclion. In a moment he turn- 
ed to another person, wliom in his turn he deafened 
with his unmeaning babble, or threatened with an 
evanescent look of anger: hut, as incapable of de- 
termined and continued excitement of tlie feelings as 
of a jnst conntction of ideas, his emotions were the 
efliicls of amdmentary effervflcence, which was im- 
mediately succeeded by a calm. If he went into a 
room, he quickly dii-plac< d or overturncdlhelumiture, 
without manifesting any direct intention. Scarcely 
could one look off, before he would be at a consider- 
able distance, exercising his versatile mobihty in 
some other way. He was quiet only when food was 
presented to him. He rested, even at nights, but 
for a {evf moments. 



V 71- Rapid succession or uninterrupted aiterna- 

H tion of insulatal ideas, and evanescent and uncon- 

B necied emotions. Continuallv repeated acts of es- 

H travagance : complete forgetfulness of every previ- 

H OHS state : diminished sensibility to external impres- 

H sions; abolition of ihe faculty of judgement: perpet- 

H ual activity. 



FIFTH SPECIES OF MENTAL DKRANGEMENT. 



IDEOTISM, on ORLITERATION OF THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL FACULTIES ANU AF FECTION:S. 



DEFINITION, CAUSES AND CHARACTER OF lOEOTISM. 

72. Ideotism, which by the author of the Sy- 
nonymes Francois isdefuied to be a defeclive percep- 
tion and recognizance of objects, is a partial or to- 
tal abolition nf llie intellectual and active faculties. 
This disorder may originate in a variety of causes: 
such as excessive and enervating pleasures ; the 
abuse of spirituous liquors; violent blows on the 
head ; deeply impressed terror ; profound sorrow ; 
intense study -, tumors within the cavity of the cra- 
nium; apoplexy; exces3i\e n<;e of the lancet in the 
treatment of active mania. The greatest number 
of ideots are either destitute of speech or are con- 
fined to the utterance of some iuarticulate sounds. 
Their looks are withnut animation ; their senses stu- 
pified; and their motions heavy and mechanical, 
A young sculptor, eight and twesty years of age, 
in confinement at Bicetre, had been reduced to this 
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state by excessive intemperance and venery. He re- 
mained almost always motionless and silent. At inter- 
vals his face would be distorted by a silly and stupid 
laugb. His features were devoid of expression. Every 
trace of his former condition was effaced from his me- 
mory. He shewed no symptoms ol hunger; and even 
eating appeared to be a motion purely mechanicaj. 
He passed the whole of ,bis time in a lying position. 
At length, he sunk under a fatal hectic. Ideots con- 
stitute the greatest number of patients at lunatic 
hospitals ; and their pitiable contUtion, has in two 
many instances, originated in severity of treatment 
experienced at other places. In cases of congenita 
ideotism, there is oftenamalconformation of the cra- 
nium. In the third section, I have cited two remark- 
able instances of this kind. 



INTENSE EMOTIONS INDUCTIVE OF IDEOTISM. 

73. The feelings of individuals endowed with 
acute sensibility, may experience so violent a shock, 
that all the functions of the mind are in danger of 
being suspended in their exercises or totally abolish- 
ed. Sudden joy and excessive fear are equally capa- 
ble of producing this inexplicable phenomenon. An 
engineer, proposed to the committee of public safe- 
ty) in the second year of the republic, a project for 
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a new invented cannon, of which the effects would 
be tremendous. A day was fixed for the experiment 
at Meudon ; and Robespierre wrote to the inventor 
so flattering a letter, tliat upon perusing it, he was 
transfixed motionless to the spot. He was shortly 
afterwards sent to Bicetre in a state of complete 
ideotism. About tlie same time, two young con- 
scripts, who had recently joined the army, were cal- 
led into action. In the heat of the engagement, one 
of them was killed by a musket ball, at the side of 
his brother. The survivor, petrified with horror, 
was struck motionless at the sight. Some days af- 
terwards he was sent in a state of complete ideotism 
to his father's house. His arrival produced a similar 
impression upon a third son of the same family. Ihe 
news of the death of one of the brothers, and the de- 
rangement of the other, threw this third victim into 
a state of such consternation and stupor as might 
have defied the powers of ancient or modem poetry 
to give an adequate representation of it. My sym- 
pathetic feelings have been frequently arrested by 
the sad wreck of humanity, presented in the appear- 
ance of these degraded beings: but it was a scene 
truly heartrending to see the wretched father come 
to weep over these miserable remains of his once 
enviable faniilv. 



IDEOTIEM, THE MOST COMMON SPECIES OF MEHTAI. DE- 

RANGEMENTIN HOSPITALS: SOMETIMES CURED BY 
PAROXYSMS OF ACTIVE MANIA. 



74. It is to be, regretled, tliat this species of 
mentsil disorganization, as it is most common, es- 
pecially in lunalic asylums, is for the most part in- 
curable. At Bicetre it constitutes one tburlb of the 
whole number of patients. The cause is sufficient- 
ly obvious. This great hofpilal is considered ax a 
place of retreat ibr tlie incurable, and for such as 
have been exhausted by severity of treatment else- 
where. It frequently happens, that out of the ^^at- 
number that are sent thither, many are previmisly re- 
duced to such a state of weakness, atony and stupor, 
that they die in a fi^w days after their arrival. Some of 
them, however, with the gradual rcesfabllshment of 
their strength, recover their intellectual faculties. 
Others are greatly relieved, but are subject to re- 
lapses on the accession of warm wcatlier. Many, 
especially young peo})le, after having' remained gq- 
\eral months or years in a state of absolute ideotism, 
are attacked by a paroxysm of active mania, of 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty days' continuance. 
Sucli paroxysms, apparently from a reaction of the 
system, are, in many instances, succeeded by per- 
fect rationality. This truth is illustrated by a case 
which lias been already detailed in pages 88 and 89. 
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THE lEADING FEATURES OF THE PHYSICAL AND MEN- 
TAL CHARACTER OF THE CRETINS OF SWITZERLAND. 



75. The most numerous class of patients at lu- 
natic hospitals is undoubtedly that of ideots ; who, 
wlien viewed collectivplyi exhibit every degree and 
form of stupidity. This state of degradation and 
nihility, is strongly marked in the Cretins of- 
Switzerland, Those monuments of imperfect 
reproduciion of the human species, exhibit, from 
their earliest years, unequivocal indications of 
their future destiny. A swelling of the throat, about 
the size of a nut ; a tume.-^ent distortion of the face j - 
the diminutive size of their'heails and hands -, defec- 
tive sensibility to the variations of the atmosphere; 
diflBcuity in sucking, apparently from an imperfec- 
tion of the instinct ; general insensibility ; extreme- 
ly slow atid incomplete developement of the power 
of arlifidating sounds, confined as it is to the 

enunciation of vowels; clumsiness of all their move- 
ments in proportion to the increasing size of their 
bodies, are characteristics of their earliest infancy. 
At ten or twelve years of age, their intellectual 
powers are so little developed, that they are unable 

to convey the food to their mouth or to masticate 



it; and their mechanical existence is preserved by 
thrusting the aliment down their throats. As they 
grow up, their efforts to walk are feeble and clumsy; 
and if constrained to move, they never do it cheer- 
fully, but always with an air of surly dissatisfaction, 
which maternal tenderness alone can tolerate. Their 
diminutive heads are always depressed on the crown 
and the temples, and tlie occuput is less than ordi- 
narily protuberant. Their eyes are small, sometimes 
sunk, sometimes prominent, but always iised and 
dull. Their chests are broad and flattened ; their 
fingers long and delicate, with the articulations 
of the joints indistinctly marked. The soles of their 
feet are broad, and the foot itself generally distorted. 
At the age of puberty, which arrives at a very late 
period, the organs of generation are developed to 
an enormous size ; hence their extreme salacity and 
propensity to onanism. It is at this period, that 
they begin to walk ; but even then, their powers 
of locomotion are very limited, and are roused to 
action only by the desire of gratifying hunger, 
or of basking before the fire, or in the sun. Their 
bed is llie end of a long and laborious journey to 
them, to which they retire with pendant arms 
and tottering steps. In walking, thev keep their 
eyes fixed on their object, and pursue the rout 
most familiar to them, regardless of obstacles and 
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dangers. Arrived at their full growth, which is gene- 
rally from thirteen to sixteen decimetres, their skin be- 
comes brown; their sensibility continues blunt, which 
is indicated by great indifference to the action of cold 
and heat, or even to blows and wonnds. They are 
generally both deaf and dumb. The strongest and 
most pungent odours scarcely affect them. I know 
a Cietiii, who devours raw onions, and even char- 
coal with great avidity. A striking proof of the 
coarseness and imperfect developement of the organ 
of taste. Their organs of sight and feeling are equal- 
ly limited in their operation. Of affections, they 
seem wholly destitute: they discover no signs of 
gratitude for kindnesses shewn to them, nor any 
attachment to their nearest ralatives. In a word, 
they appear almost totally insensible to objects 
which excite the interest of mankind, and even lo 
the wants which more immediately affect the func- 
tions of life. " Such," says Fodere, " is the phy- 
sical and moral existence of the Cretins for a long 
series of years. Endowed with a sort of vegetative 
life, they arrive at extreme old age, without expe- 
riencing tlie difliculties incident to humanity." 



} 
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: CHARACTER OF IDEOTISM. 

76. Total or partial obliteration of the inteheo 
tual powers and affections : universal torpor ; de- 
tached, half articulated sounds ; or entire absence of 
speech from want of ideas : in some cases, trausient 
and unmeaning gusts of passion. 



INSANITY COMPLICATED WITH EPILEP 



77. To the preceding species of insanity might 
be subjoined mania complicated with epilepsy : a 
variety of the disorder, that we frequently meet with 
in hospitals, and which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, is almost always incurable. But, as those 
cases are in general no more than combinations of 
epilepsy, with the third species of mental derange- 
ment or mania with delirium, or, perhaps, more 
frequently with ihe last >ipecies or ideotism, 1 shall 
here simply advert to the circumstance. 

Insanity does not in general preserve the same cha- 
racter throughout the whole of fife. The different spe- 
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ciesaremutuallyinterchangeable. Mrlancholia is not 
unfrequently exasperated into mania. Mania is 
depressed into ideol ism ; and ideotiMn is in its turn 
exal'ed to mania, as a first step towards tlie re- 
covery of reason. 

Tlie proportion subsisting between the different 
species of mental derangement, in respect to 
numbers, appears very deserving of remark. Out 
of two liundred patients confined at Bicetre, 
when I took my last survey, there were twenty- 
seven melancholies, fifteen maniacs without deli- 
rium, eighty maniacs with delirium including 
both the continued and intermittent varieties, eigh- 
teen affected by detncntia, and sixty ideots. 

It isnowtime to conclude the .nosological part of the 
present treatise. It is to be hoped, that our system 
of classi ficaf ion, independent of itsmetliodical clear- 
ness and discriminaiiou, will contribute towards the 
establishment of pro|)er rules (or the inteniiil govern- 
ment of lunatic hospitals, and serve to discover or 
confirm some general indications of trfatment;whicb, 
in order to avoid empyrical experiments, ought to be 
respectively adapted to each species and variety of 
mental derangement. 




THE IMPORTANCE OF AN ENUGHTE>rED SYS- 
TEM OF POLICE FOR THE INTERNjU, MA- 
NAGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF A SYSTEMATIC DISTRIBUTION AND 
A PERFECT INSULATION OF THE DIFFERENT SPE- 
CIES OF MENTAL PERANGEMENT. 



78. A LUNATIC hospital ought to unite the advan- 
tages of site, to those of an extensive inclosure, anda 
spacious and commodious building. If, in the erection 
of such an edifice, its compartniants have been so ar- 
ranged as not to admit of insulating in a great measure 
diiferent cla.sses pf patients, so as effectually to pre- 
vent their reciprocal communication ; and, at the 
same time, to facilitate the labours of the governor, 
physician or other assistant officers, it is defective in 
a most important circumstance. Such a distribution 
of the patients ought to be obtained in houses of 
this kind, as would, at one view, exhibit the respect- 
ive measures to be adopted for cleanliness, regimen 
and moral management, and enable their ofHcers 
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to foresee and to calculate the wants of each class, 
and to make ample observations upon the symptoms 
and peculiarities of every case. Possessed of oppor- 
tunities of this kind, an enlightened physician, from 
the facts that would be daily presented to him, would 
be able to deduce many valuable practical results ; 
to distinguish accurately between all the species and 
varieties of insanity ; and finally, to establish such a 
system of treatment, as would be likely to meet the 
majority of cases. 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN REGARD T.O THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PATIENTS IN LUNATIC HOSPITALS INTO DIF- 
FERERT CLASSES. 



79- It is mucli easier to make a distribution of 
the patients into distinct classes, than to construct 
an edifice that would correspond with that distribu- 
tion, and, in every respect, be adapted to fulfil its in- 
tended object. A plan for an erection of this kind, 
ought invariably to be submitted to the inspection 
and approbation of some enlightened members of 
the faculty. Such an edifice completed, it will re- 
main for the physician to make a general inspection 
of the patients to he confined in it ; to obsene 
carefully and minutely the symptoms of every case j 



to distribute them into distinct classes, and assign 
for ihem such situations as will best contribute to 
counteract their maniacal illusions, and to facilitate 
the measures of the interior pohce. For melancho- 
lies, ought to be allotted a part of the establishment 
commanding open and cheerful scenery, and adjoin- 
ing to the grounds or gardens, where it is intended 
to engage them in the pleasing exercises of horticul- 
ture. The most furious and extravagant maniacs, 
it will be proper tt) confine in the most retired part 
of tlie building, where their cries and bowlings will 
not reach beyond t he gloom and secrecy of the place, 
and where no extenial object can be presented to 
excite or to aggravate their fury. Those subject to 
periodical mania, may, during their lucid interval?, be 
liberated from their gloomy residences, and be per- 
mitted to associate with the convalescents. In or- 
der to avoid relapses, andto eflect a permanent and 
perfect cure, the insulation of periodical maniaca 
is an important object in every well regulated hos- 
pital. The spectacle of degradation and nullity, 
presented by dementia and ideotism, ought never 
to be exposed to the observance of the other rla-sses 
of maniacs. These subjects wjU be further enlarged 
u[>on in the sequel. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FREQUENTLY AND V^R.'OUSLY RE- 
PEATED ATTEMPTS lO COJNlEHACr THli HALLUCI- 
NATION OF MELANCHOLICS. 

80. "Iris prnbable," says Montaigne, "that 
the credit of visinns and encliantments and oilier 
supernatural inflaeiices, is for ilie most part, to be 
ascribt^I ((» ti)e power of the iinaginaiion over the 
unenlightened minds of the vulgar." This j'ldicious 
remark, will more ej^pecially apjily to tlie faiiiastic 
ilhisions, thf gluomv suspicions, and gronndlfss fears 
of melancholies. Impressions of this kind, rooted in 
the temperament ami matured by habit, are exceed- 
in»fy difTK^iilt of removal. How are we to combat 
th(' prpjudices of a contracted mind, that lakes for 
reality every chimera of its own creation ? 

Some melancholies are perpetually haunted by the 
dread of treachery and inveiglement, and are jealous 
even of the kindnes><es that are intended tir shewn to 
thfm. Others, exahed in their imagination to gran- 
deur or power, arc roused to indignation by the most 
distanto(rerofadvice,orthei^iightest resislaiice to their 
supreme commands. There are yet o;hers, who 
spend whole nights in contemplation ; who speak 
perpetually under the supposed influence of inspira- 
tion 1 meditaie upon acts of expialion and peniiance, 
or enjoin upon ihemselves a system of ihe ni'St ob- 
tinate and rigorous abstin^ce. Sums fancy thtm- 
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selves under a sentence of condemnation, for crimes 
punishable by death, and strive to anticipate its ex- 
ecution by the most invincible rejection of food. A 
patient at the hospital of Bicetre, who believed 
himself one of the victims of the revolution, inces- 
santly repeated that he was ready to submit to hi« 
fate. He refused to He down on his bed, and re- 
mained stretched on a damp pavement, whidi 
threatened to deprive him of the use of his limbs. 
-The governor, in vain, employed the lenient mea- 
sures of remonstrance and intreaty, and found 
himself compelled to have recourse to more coercive 
steps. The madman was confined to his bed with 
coi"ds : but this severity of treatment he resented by 
the most obstinate rejection of all sustenance. Ex- 
hortations, promises and threats were used in vain. 
For four successive days he adhered most rigidly to 
his system of abstinence. He then was seized with 
a most vehement thirst, and he drank copious and 
frequently repeated draughts of cold water ; but he 
still obstinately refused broth, and every other liquid 
or solid nutriment. Towards the tenth day of his 
fast, he was reduced almost to a skeleton, and lie 
exhaled an extremely foetid odour. He continued 
to adhere pertinaciously to his usual beverage, and 
his case, to all appearance, became hopeless. About 
the twelfth day, it was announced to him by tbe at- 
tendant, that since he persisted iu his refractoriness. 



be should fojr the future, be deprived of his usaal al- 
lowance of cold water, in place of which should be 
substituted meat broth. For some time he wavered 
between two opposite impulses ; the one, a consum- 
ing thirst which irresistibly impelled him to swallow 
any liquid whatever; the other, his firm and unchang- 
ed resolution to accelerate by fasting the period of 
his death. His raging thirst at length prevailed and 
he drank copiously of the broth. By way of recora- 
pence he was immediately restored to the free use of 
cold water. The powers of his stomach being in 
some degree restored, an agreeable sensation suc- 
ceeded, and the same evening he again consenled 
to take of the broth. On the following day.s he by 
degrees acceeded to the use of rice, broth and other 
more solid nutriments. He gradually recoveri^d his 
former health. I shajl take a, future opporlunity to 
point out the means which I adopted to dispel his 
illusive and gloomy apprehensions. («) 



CnJ UeliLiichalics sometimes reject fooid w'llh such inviiicibit ob£tiiiBcy 
as lo induce cxlreme Kidi^uslion and dealh. A tsse ilclaileJ by Mr. Ilas- 
lam.iohia "Obser>aiioii5 on insanity," page 37, will sufficiently iHiistratr my 
posiiion. " l.H. a man, tweniy dgln years of age, was aitmilled a paticiH" 
(of Bethlehem Ugtpittl] "in May, 1795. He had lieen ilisoide red fuc about 
two months before he came to the hospital. No paiticular cau^e was staled 
tn haxe btoiip;lit on the camplaint. II was mon probably an hecediiaiy aSeC' 
lion, as his (jlher liad Iksh sevoraJ tinies Lnuiiie, and confined in nur hospi- 
tal. Duiing the lime he was in Ihe house, he was in a rery low and melan- 
cholic state ; shewed an avereionlo fbod. ttis obstinacy in rpfucinf all iioomU- 
ment wasrery great, and it wai Willi much difficulty foiced upon him, He 
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Yhe choice of a proper SITUATIOW FORMELANCHOLICS 
k£ccumm£nded. 



81. An intimate a(f)uaintance with human na- 
ture, and witii ihecliaracier in gfiieral ol melancho- 
lies, must always point out the urgeni necessity of 
forcibly agilatnig tlie -system ; of iiuenupting the 
chain of their gloomy ideas, and of engaging their 
intetest by powerful and continuous impressions on 
their external senses. Wise rcgulaiions of this 
nature, are considered as having tou-tituted in 
part the celebrity and utility of the priesthood of 
ancient Egypt. Efibrts of industry and of art ; 
scenes of magnificence and gvandeurj the varied 
pleasures of sense; and ihe imposing influences of 
a pompous and mysierious superstition, were, per- 
haps, never devoted to a more laudable purpose. At 
both extremities of ancient Egypt, a country which 
was at that time exceeilingly populous and flourish- 
ing, were temples dedicated to Saturn, whither me- 



ConlJiiiioil ill ihis iiaie, but liecme daily w.-aket and mote emaciaied onlil 
Augii*i 1, when Ik? died. Vp-n oijening ihe head, the peritranium wsi 
found 1ixu?lr adli^ient 'o ihe skull. THl- bones of ilie ccanium were thick. 
Th« pii mater wxf loaded vith Huoit, and the mudiillary ).ubslnnce, wbcQ 
cut into ira- full of bloody poinis. The pineal gland conlained a Urge quui- 
tiiy of g:iity mattPt, which u, on eKBininationnai found lu be phosphate of 
liino. ThB consistpiite of tlic bwin vfH natural. He was opened iwenl^ 
fcllt huUTi shft death." 
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laticholics resorted in crowds in q'lest of relief. The 
priests, taking advantage of tbeir credulous confi- 
dence, ascribed to miraculous powers the eil'ects of 
natural means exclusiv'ely. Games and recreations 
of all kindy, were instituted in these temples. Vo- 
luptuous paintings and images were every where ex- 
posed to public view. The most enu-hanling songs, 
and sounds the most mHodious, " took prisoner, 
the capiive sense." Flowery gardens and groves, 
disposed with taste and art; invited them to refresh- 
ing and salubrious exercise. • Gaily decorated boats 
Sometimes transported them to breathe, amidj^t ru- 
ral concerts, the purer breezes of the Nili'. Some- 
times they were conveyed to its verdant isles, where, 
under the symbols of some guardian deity, new and 
ingeniously contrived entertainments were prepared 
for iheir reception. Every moment was devoted to 
some pleasurable occupation, or rather to a system 
of diversified amu'^emeuts, enhanced and sanctioned 
by superstition. An appropriate and si:rupulously 
observed regimen ; repeated excursions to the holy 
places ; preconcerted fetes at difrerentsta;j;es to excne 
and keepiip their interest on lheroad,withevL'ry other 
advantage ofa similar nature, that the experienced 
priesthood could invent or command, wen', in no 
small degree, calculated to suspend the influence of 
pain, to calm the impiietudes o( a morbid mind, 
and to operate salutary changCiS in the various i'uuc- 



tions of the system, (o} Tho.se ancient establish- 
ments, so worthy of admiration, but so opposite to 
the institutions of modern times, point out the ob- 
jects to be aimed at in every asylum, pnblic or pri- 
Tate, for the reception of melancholies. 



COERCION TO BE SOMETIMES RESORTED TO, IN CASE3 OF 
MELANCHOLIA WITH DELIRIUM. 



82. The life of man may so abound with cala- 
mitous eveuts, which may immediately aifect his 
honour, his existence, and even all that he holds 
most dear to him, as to induce extreme depression 
and anxiety, an unsurmountable disgust with life, 
and a strong propensity to terminate it by sui- 
cide. The progress of these unhappy impressions 
is rapidly accelerated by the influence of an acute 
sensibility, an ardent imagination and a fatal dispo- 
sition to prognosticate and exaggerate evil. " My 
blood runs in waves and torrents of despair," said a 
wretch, whose history is detailed by Crichton. " This 
morsel of bread, which 1 water with my tears, is all 
that is left forme and for my family; and still Hive: 
I have a wite depending upon me, and a child who 

/'oj See an excclleiil work bj the same attlhof, eniitled nosof^phW 
pllilosophique. Turn. Li pag? 28. 
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has to reproach me for its existance. It is every 
man's duty to accommodate himself to his situation: 
reason commands it, and religion must approve of 
it," This unfortunate man, who was distinguished 
by correct morals and an enlightened understand- 
ing, took advantage of his wife's absence to put an 
end to his existence. A diseased temperament, a 
serious lesion of one or more of the viscera, a gra- 
dual exhaustion of the energies of the system, may 
so aggravate the miseries of hfe as to hasten the 
period of voluntary death. But, how are we to 
account for the irresistible propensity to suicide, 
which sometimes exists independent of aiiy apjiar- 
ent mental or physical ailments. ? A melancholic, 
whose case I puhlishL'd in Foureroy's medical journal, 
of 1792, once said to me; "I am in prosperoua 
circumstances ; I have a wife and a child who con- 
stitute my happiness ; I cannot complain of bad 
health ; and still I feel a horrible propensity to throw 
myself into the Seine," His declaration was too 
fatally verified in the event. I was once consulted 
upon the ca.se of a young man, twenty-four vears 
of age, in full vigour and health, who was torment- 
ed by periodical accessions of those gloomy feelings 
and propensities. At those times he meditated his 
own destruction. But on a nearer view of the fatal 
act, he shrunk back into himself and recoiled with 
horror from its execution. Without relinquisliing 



his projpct, he never had the courage to accomplish 
it. It is in cases hke these, that energetic measures 
of coercion, and the effectual excitement of terror, 
should lend their aids to the powers of medicine and 
regimeri. 



HOW FAR MAY LENIENT MEASURES 
THE VIOLENCE AND FURY OF / 



SUFFICE TO CALM 
CUTE MANIA ^ 



83. To detain maniacs in constant seclusion, and 
to bail them with chains ; to leave them defenceless, 
to the brutality of underlings, on pretence of danger 
to be dreaded from their extravagances: in a word, 
to rule them with a rod of in n, as if to shorten the 
term of an existence considered miserable, is 
a system of superintendence, more distinguish^ 
ed for its convenience than for its humanity or its 
success. Ex})erience proves that acute mania, es- 
pecially when periodical, may be frequently cured 
by measures of mildness and moderate coercion, con- 
joined to a proper attention to the state of the mind. 
The cliaracter of a superintendent, who is in tlie ha- 
bit of discharging the important duties of hisoilice, 
with integrity, dignity and humanity, is itself a cir- 
cumstance of great weight and intlnence In a luna- 
tic establishment. As instances of the truth of this 
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remarkj may be cited the names of Willis, Fowlrt, 
Haslatn iu England; Uicqneinare, Poution, Pussia 
in France; and the keeper of the madhouse at Am- 
sterdam, (p) A coarse and unenlightened mind, 
considers the violent expressions, vocileration and ri- 
otous demeanour of maniacs as malicious and inten- 
tional insults. Hence the extreme harshness, blows 
and barbarous treatment which keepers, if not clio- 
sea with discretion and kept within the bounds of 
their duty, are disposed to indulge in tovvanls the 
unfortunate beings confided to their care. A man 
of better feeling and consideration, sees in those ef- 
fervescences of a maniac but the impulses of an au- 
tomaton, or rather the necessary effects of a nen'ous 
eScitemeut, no more calculated to excite anger thaa 
a blow or a crush from a stone propelled by its speci- 
fic gravity. Such an observer, on the contrary, is dis- 
posal to idlow his patients all the exlentof liberty con- 



(p) A maniac, in the Tlgour of lif.-, ami remarkably strorg, ivhn had 
been broughi lo that eitabliahmenl, bniiii't hand and fool in a cotl, had so 
tferrifitil tiii caniliiciors, Ihat none of ihem bad coi^rage enough to go up to 
him and mibiiid him fur >he puipoF« of cctiveying Mm lo bis apartment, 
ttie keeiiet, htvmg di.™i>se<l hi^ aH.-ndanlE, lalktd for (Offie lime to him, 
gidlied his coiifidonce and havti g untied him, jirpiailed upon him to EufTec 
lilinlelf to be conducted to the apartmcnl vhicli had been [prepared far 
fiini. Every successive day lie acquired n greater ascandancy over him, 
■nd having obtained his entire confidence, he had the sailsfeeli'jn to percciire 
ilia gradual return ofhisreifon. Tht! man was jjja short lima restored to 
the bosom ofluB £imily, of wbichhectmilitutes the chief happiness. 
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sistent with their own safety and that of others ; {g) 
He conceals with great address the means of con- 
straint to which he is compelled to resort ; yields to 
their caprices with apparent complacency ; eludes 
with dexterity their inconsiderate demands ; sooths 
with coolness and kindness their intemperate pas- 
Mons ; turns to advantage every interval of their fury; 
and meets with force their otherwise incoercible ex- 
travagances. 



Is CLOSE CONFINEMENT REQUISITE IN ALL CASES AND 
THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE TERM OF ACUTE MAKL&? 



84. Dr. Ferriar observes, that in their pa- 
roxysms of violent fiiry, maniacs ought to have 
their arms and legs effectually secured ; but 
that we should only have recourse to those measures 
where it is impossible to avoid them. It is that gen- 



f^J During my afficinl Utendance at the hospital de Bkeitre, 1 h>d a 
ferounible opportunity of compBiing tlie respective metiU of 'tjie mild and 
revere tj-stems of treating the insane. When ihe rnrlnus and extiavaguit 
msniaci were pprpeiunlly diained down in ihar cells, u Iheyn here when 
I entered on iheilutieior that office, they were incasnnlly and ravii^r 
Ogitated ; cries, hnwliiigi and tumults echoed, at all hours, IhraughODt 
the melancholy mansion. But fince the itrait-wai^tcoai at been substitoted 
forchniits, uid limited liberty for absolute confinement ; the exhalation «r 
their harmless efltrve silence during the day, has at night been succeeded by » 
MaUorcompBriUive cnlmnen and trauquilily. 



tieman's practice in cases of refractory conduct, to 
confine the offenders to their apartments, where, 
with their windows closed, they are ieft in darkness, 
supplied only with water gmel and dry bread, until 
they shew signs of repentance, which is seldom long 
delayed. But before the adoption of that decided 
measure, he always tries the means of mildness and 
remonstrance ; " For in general," adds the same 
author, " lunatics have a deep sense of lionour, 
which is more efficacious than coercion in reducing 
them to propriety of conduct. 

Close confinement, solitude, darkness and a spare 
diet, may no doubt be recurred to occasionally, and 
for a short time, as a punishment for the improper 
demeanour of maniacs. But when the paroxysms 
are of long duration or the disorder of a continued 
form, restriction in the article of food might beex- 
ceetlingly prejudicial. 



A state of dependence and constraint may greatly 
accelerate the cure of a madman who is elated 
to improprieties of behaviour, by imaginary con- 
sequence, or by the recollection of dignities and 
power once possessed. A person of high rank be- 
came insane. To effect and expedite a permanent 
cure, unlimited power in the choice and adoption 
of curative measures were given to liis medical, 
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attendant. The inignia of his order were imme- 
diately removei.1. Separated from his family and 
acquaintiince, he was conveyed to a lonely palace, 
where he was shut up in a solitary chamber, the floor 
and wa'ls uf which, that he might not hnrt liimself, 
were covered wiih matting. He waa then informed, 
that lie was no longer a personage of distinction, 
and that, for the future, he would find it bis interest 
to bed'icile and submissive. Two of his strongest 
pages, weiecommJKsioiied toattend fohis wants, and 
to shew him every act of kindness consistent with 
his situation; but, at the same time, to convince him 
that he was entiiely dependent upon them. In his 
presence they observed the sirictest silence ; but, 
whenever occasion required it, they discovered to 
him how much tliey were his superiors in strength, 
lu a paroxysm of furious delirium, he once received 
his physician's visit with boisterous rudeness, and he 
even threw at him the contents of his chamber uten- 
sils. Upon this, one of the pages entered the room, 
aud without saying a word, seized the maniac by 
the waist, disgustingly filthy as he was, tlirew iiim 
forcibly ou a heap of mal ting, undressed liim, wash- 
ed him with a sponge, clianged his clothes, and, 
looking sternly at him, left the room, to resume his 
post. Les^onsoflhlsdescrlption, repeated at intervals 
for seme moulhs, iblliwid up by other methods of 
treaimeut, produced a suUd and permanent cure. 
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:ALCUI,ATBD TO ACCEtERATE THE REE6TAB- 
Lm-iMEUT OF C0[JVA1,1:.,S17ENTS. 



85. Periodical maniacs and, convalescents, so, 
far as they are more promising cases, require nior©; 
than ordinarj alteiilioii ou tbe part of ilie superiiiT, 
tendent. To avoid all occasional exciting causes of, 
relapses, a part of the hospital should be appropriat- 
ed exclusively tor their use, and atcommodated for 
such ainuaeuients or exercises as may be required to 
engage, develope, streuglhenor divert their morbid: 
faculties. They must not only be subject to stand- 
ing rules of management, applicable to all or to a, 
majority ofcastjs; but the peculiarities of each case 
must be watched,, studied and treated with such as- 
siduity and address as may promote a speedy and 
permanent cure. But to govern men of great pene- 
tration and irasciblity, such as majiia(.'s most general- 
ly are, will require, on the part of the superintend- 
ent, a combination of ihe rarest taieuts. I have 
already developed those maxims at considerable 
length, in the second section of this work. I shall 
merely in this place illustrate their imponance by an 
appeal to their successful a|iplication at one of the 
most ex(ensi\e establishments, in Europe — lliat of 
fictlilebem Hospital. 
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" It should be the great object of the superintendent 
to gain tlie confidence of the patient and to awaken in 
him respect and obedipnce : but it will readily be seen, 
that such confidence, obedience and respect, can on- 
ly be procured by superiority of talents, discipline of 
temper and dignity of manners. Imbecility, miscon- 
duct and empty consequence, although enlbrced by 
the most tyrannical severity, may excite fear; but 
this will always be mingled with contempt. In 
speaking of the management of insane persons, it is 
to be understood, that the superintendent must first 
obtain an ascendancy over them. When this is once 
efFecteil, he will be enabled on future occasions to 
direct and regulate their conduct, as his better judge- 
ment may suggest. He should possess firmness, and 
■when occasion may require, should exercise his au- 
thority in a peremptory manner. He should never 
threaten but execute; and when the patient has mis- 
behaved, should confine him immediately 

"When the patient is vigorous and powerful, two or 
more should assist in securing him. 'By these means 
it will be easily effected ; for where the force of the 
contending persons is nearly equal, the mastery can- 
not beobtained without diUlculty and danger." The 
same author proscribes, with equal justice, all cor- 
poral punishment and violence : for he adds, " If 
the patient be so far deprived of understanding as to 
be insensible why he is punished, such correction. 
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setting aside its cruelty, is manifestly absurd. And 
if liLs state be such as to be conscious of the impro- 
priety of his conduct, there are other methods more 
mild and effectual." (r) 



AN INSTANCE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ADVANTAGE OF OB- 
TAINING AN INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
CHARACTER OF THE PATIENT. 



\ 



86. A MAN, in the vigour of life, confmed at 
Bicetre, fancied himself to be a king, and always 
spoke with the voice of command and authority. He 
had been lor sometime at the Hotel Dieu, where 
blows and other indignities, received from the keep- 
ers, had greatly exasperated his fury. Thus render- 
ed suspicious and uumanageablej it was extremely 
diflicult to fix upon a proper method of treating him. 
To have recourse to coercive means might still fur- 
ther aggravate his disorder, whilst condescension and 
acquiescense appeared hkeiy to confirm him in his chi- 
merical pretensions. I determined to wait the further 
developement of his characterj and take advantage of 
any favourable circumstance that might happen. I 
was not long kept in suspence. He one day wrote 
a letter to his wife full of passionate expressions, 
accusing her with great bitterness of prolonging 
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hospital, pages 132 125. 



11 Iiisanitf, by Mr. Hoslani, !ate of llie Bi^lhtehenl 



his defeiitioti, ih or<3er to enjoy her own entire 
libeMy. He moreover llireatcned her wiib all the 
Veight of his vengeance. Bcftjre this letter was bent 
off, he gave it to read to another paiinit, who re- 
proved his passionate conduct, and remonstrated 
with him in a friendly manner, lor endeavouring, as 
tie did, to make his wife miserable. This remon- 
strance was kindly received. Tlie letter was not 
sent, and another, replele with expressions of es- 
teem, was snbsiitmed in its place. Mr. Pussin, the 
governor, .'■aw in the elfecls of this friendly advic^, 
the evident symptoms of a favourable chknge tvhich 
tvas alxmt to t.ike place. He immediately availed 
himself of the occasion, and went to Ibe maniac's 
apartment, where, in the course of conversation, hC 
led bimbv degrees to tlic pnnei])aUtibject of hisdfe- 
Itrkim. " If you are a so\ereign, observed the go- 
vernor, why do yon not put an end lo your detfeii- 
tion; anfl wherefore do yoii remain here, confound- 
ed with maniacs of every description ?" He repeated 
his visit-s daily, when he assumed the tone of friend- 
ship and kintlness. He endeavoured from time lo 
firae to convince him of the absurdity of his preten- 
sions, and pointed out to liim another maniac, who 
had for a long time indulged in the conviction that 
he was invcsttd with sovereign power, and on that 
account, was now become an object of derison. The 
inaniac was soon shaken in his convictions. Ifl a 



short time he began to tloubt his claim to sovereignty; 
and, at last, he was entirely convinced of his preten- 
sions being chimerical. This unexpected revolution 
was accomplished in the course of a fortnight, and 
after a few months' longer residence in the house, 
' this respectable husband and lather was restored to 
his family. 



VARIETIES OF BODILY EXERCISES tHCLUDTNG LABORIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS RECOMMENDED FOR COHVALESCEMTS. 



87- Convalescent maniacs, when, amidst the lan- 
guors of an inactive life, a stimulus is offered to their 
natural propensity to motion and exercise, are ac- 
tive, diligent and methodical. Laborious or amus- 
ing occupations arrest their delirious wanderings, 
prevent the determination of blood to the head 
by rendering the circulation more uniform, and 
induce tranquil and refreshing sleep. I was one 
day deafened by the tumultuous cries and riot- 
ous behaviour of a maniac. Employment of a ru- 
ral nature, such as I knew would meet his taste, 
was procured for him. From that time I never ob- 
servetl any confusion nor extravagance in his ideas. 
It was pleasing to observe the silence and irautjuility 
which prevaile<l in the Asylum de Bicetre, when near- 
ly all the patients were supplied by the tradesmen 
of Paris with employments which fixed their atlen- 
A a 



tion» and allured them to exertion by the prospect ^ a 
trifling gain. To perpetuate those advantages, aiid to 
ameiioralethecondition of the patieilts, I made, dt 
that time, every exertion in my power to obtain iroin 
the government an adjacent piece of ground, the 
cultivation of which, might employ the convalescent 
maniacs, and conduce to the reestablisliment of their 
health. The disturbances which agitated the coun- 
,try in the second and third years of the republic, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of my wishes, and I was 
obliged to content myself with the subsidiary means 
which had been previously adopted by the governor; 
that of clioosing the servants from among tlie conva- 
lescents. Tiie same method is still continued at the 
mad-iiouse at Amsterdam, (s) The accomplish- 
ment of this scheme would be most etl'ectually ob- 
tained by combining with every lunatic asylum, the 
advantages of an extensive enclosure, to be convert- 



le coiiramitig tomany 




{«) "ll istemarkabl?," saysThouin, "ill 
retiflenti tbErf iihoald be •> Un hired nervaiiti. I ntrer saw more than 
futir or five iietmincnl domestics ihere. All the others are taken from 
amohg Ihe coiiTalcsiRents, who, impressed by leKjiect for llie gofcrnor, are 
eager in ihe offer of their Kry ices tn thuse who Bland id iieedof them. HftV- 
iug IhemaeHea experknced simitar attentions ftom their predecejtore, thejr 
are the more waloii* in the fulfilment of iliis duly. Ser^aiits of Ihisdescrip- 
lion Are 'nPTCr Wfiiiii? a? thers »rB nrmost ss ihany ahle convaJ«cenisiis 
ihne arc pajienis who feqiiiredieir [isilii»iic« TKi-i ewiiolliical practice 
is adopted in all ihe hosi^llals of HoUnnJ, Hence it Happens, iliac man iacs 
are there l"-lier ireared olid at much luss ejip«lice ot officers Hid SBivinls llan 
inls of tliis counttj." " ' 
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ed into a sort of faroi, wliicli might be cultivated 
at the expence, of the, patients, and the profits of 
which might be devoted to their support. A prin- 
cipal hospital of Spain, presents in this respect au 
excellent example for our imitation. The maniacs, 
capahie of working, are distributed every morning 
into separate parties. An overlooker is appointed 
for each class, who apportions to them all, individually, 
their respective employments, directs their exertions, 
and watches over their conduct. The whole day is 
thus occupied in salutary and refreshing exeicises, 
which are interrupted only by short intervals of rest 
and relaxation. The fatigues of the daj' prepare the 
labourers for sleep and repose during the night. 
Hence it happens, that those whose condition does 
not place them above the necessity of submission to 
toil and labour, are almost always cured; whilst the 
grandee, who would think himself degraded by any 
exercises of this description, is generally incurable. 



THE PROPRIETY OF ENGAGING THE ATTENTION OF CON- 
VALESCENTS IN SOME mTERESTlNG PURSUIT 

ILLUSTRATEn, ,, 



At the commencement of convalescence, ami 
upon the dawn of returning reason, it frequently hap- 
pens, thai the taste of the individual, fur his former 
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pursuit of science, literature or other subjects un- 
folds itself. The tir^t ray of returning talent ought 
to be seized with great avidity by ilie governor, and 
tenderly fostered, with a view of favouring and ac- 
celerating the developement of tbe mental faculties. 
Numerous facts might be mentioned to confirm the 
importance of this maxim. 

An old literary gentleman, whose incoherent and 
incoercible loquacity I could sometimes with difficul- 
ty follow, was at intervals subject to a rude and 
gloomy taciturnity. If ever a piece of poetry 
which at any time had given him great satisfactioD, 
recurred to his memory, he would become immedi- 
ately susceptible of close attention, and lis judge- 
ment appeared to recover its usual vigour. At those 
times, he would compose verses not only accurate 
m point of order and method, but enriched with ap- 
propriate images, and happy sallies of humour and 
fancy. As I could only bestow a few occasional 
hours upon experiments of this kind, it is not very- 
easy to determine the quantum of benefit that might 
have resulted Irom llie continued or fiequently re- 
peated application of the same means. 



A musician, who had become insane in consequence 
of the revolution, wasdeprived of the powerofconnect- 
jng his ideas, and he mingled with his unmeaningmo- 
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nosyllables the most absurd and fantastic gestures.- 
Upon the commenceciient of his convalescence, he 
oncf expressed himself as if he had a confused recollec- 
tion of his favourite instrument, I took an early oppor- 
tunity to send to his friends for his viohn. It seem- 
ed to have a very soothing effect upon him, and he 
continued to amuse himself with music for several 
hours every day ibr eigiit months, when his recovery 
was rapidly advancing. But about tliat time, was 
admitted into the asylum, another maniac, who was 
exceedingly furious and extravagant. Frequent ren- 
counters with this new comer, who was permitted to 
ramble about the garden without restraint, again 
unhinged the musician's mind, and overwhelmed its 
returning powers. The violin was forthwith destroy- 
ed ; his favourite amusement was forsaken ; and his 
insanity is now considered as confirmed and in- 
curahle. An instance equally distrL-ssing and re- 
markable of the contagious influence of acts of mani- 
acal extravagance upon the state of convalescents; 
and a strong proof of the necessity of insulation ! 



A CASE OF CONVALESCENT INSANITY AGGRAVATED BY 
NEGLECT OF ENCOURAGING THE PATIENT's TASTE 
FOR THE FINE ARTS. 

89. The gloomy and irritable character of maJ, 
niacs, even when convalescent, is well known,**- 
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Endowed, in rn^st instances, with exquisite sensibw 
lity, they resent with great indigDatioii [he s]iglitest 
appearances of negJecl, contempt or iudifference, 
and they forsake for ever what they had before 
adopted with the greatest ardour and zeal. A 
sculptor, a pupil pf the celebrated Lemoin, was de- 
feated in his endeavours to be admitted a member 
of the academy. From that moment hesunk into a 
profound melancholy,, of which the only intermissions 
consisted in invectives against his brother, whose 
parcimouy he supposed had arrested his career. His 
extravagance and violence rendered it necessary to 
confine him for lunacy. When conveyed to hjs 
apartment, he gave himself up to ah the extrava- 
gances of maniacal fury. He continued in that state 
for several months. At length a calm succeeded, 
apd he was pennittcd to go to the interior of the 
hospital. His understanding was yet fepble, and a 
life of inactivity was )iot a little irksome to him. 
The art of painting, which he had likewise cultivat- 
ed, presented its renascent attractions to him, and 
he ejcpressed a desire of attempting portrait paint- 
ing. His inchnatJon was encouraged and gratiiyed, 
and tie made a sketch of the governor and his wife. 
The likeness was striking; but incapable of much 
application, he fancied that he perceived a cloud 
before, bis eyes. He allowed himself to be discour- 
aged by a conviction of his insufficiency to emulate 




"ill^'hlbflSlsbffme taste, of which the traces were not 
y6t effaced from his mcmciry. The talent which he 
liad discovered, his disp6sition to exercisfe it, and 
the probability of reSCtifeibg fnr his count l-y the abili- 
ties of so profriislug a youth, induced the board df 
Bicetre to reqiieat df him ^ pledge of his geililiS; 
leaving to him the choice of his subject, that his im- 
agination might not be crknij^ed. The convales- 
(Jfent, i8 yet bnt iitijierfi^ctty refetcired, shninlt fri>m 
the task which wa's thus iriiposed upon him; Te- 
que'stbd that the subject inight be fisred hpott, lind 
that a correct and proper sketch might be gi^^ 
him tor a model. His application was evaded, and 
the only opportunity of restoring him to himself and 
to his conntry was thus allowed to escape. He felt 
exceedingly indignant ; considered this omission, as 
an unequivocal markofcbnJtempt; destroyed all the 
implements of his art ; and wi^h angly haug^itiness 
declared, that he renounced for ever the cultivation 
of the fine arts. This irttpression upon his ftjelings 
so unintentionally communicated, was so profonnd, 
that it was succeeded by a paroxysm of fury of se- 
veral montiis' contiuoairce. To this violence again 
■Bucceeded a second calm. But now the brilliant 
inteliect was forever obscured, and lie sunk irreeo- 
. verably into a sort of imbecility and reverieism, bor- 
dt-ring upon deme^itia. I ordered him to be trail's 
fered to the hospital infirmary, with a vie\V of try- 
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lag the effects of a few simple remedieis, combined 
with the tonic system of regimen. Familiar and 
consolatory attentions to him, and such other assist- 
ance as hia case appeared to suggest, were recurred 
to, more as they were dictates of humanity than as 
probable means of recovery. His taste for the fine 
arts, with his propensity to exertion of any kind, 
had for ever disappeared. Ennui, disgust with life, 
jhis gloomy melancholy and apathy made rapid pro- 
gress. His appetite and sleep forsook him, and a 
' -colliquative diarrhea put an end to his degraded ex- 
istence. 



i AFPABENTLV INCURABLE NATURE OF DEMENTI. 



% 



90. The intellectual faculties and affections are 
so exceedingly weakened and disordered in this va- 
iriety of mental derangement, asfo resist the powers 
'both of pharmaceutic medicaments and moral regi- 
men. The ideas received by the external senses, if 
any, are feeble and fugitive. Incessant wanderings 
incapacitate the patient for attention to present ob- 
jects, while he appears to retain no consciousness of 
the past. The faculty of judgement is lost or want- 
ing; the aifections are vanished or never existed. 
May dementia, from an occasional cause, be proper- 
identified with that originating in old age: ami 



are they not equally incurable ? All flie facts that I 
am acquainted with appear to counlenance this 
melancholy truth. An old maniac, in au advanced 
state of convalescence, who was employed in the 
service of the hospital, ahnsed the liberty which that 
situation procured for him, and was gniliy of re- 
peated aclB of inteniperaiiue, both in drinking and 
venery. The consequences were great debility and 
languiir. His mania never returned; but lie sunk 
into a state of complete dementia. I attended him 
for a lung time at the hospital infii-mary, and tried 
various remedies, both pliysicat and moral, that ap- 
peared at all suitable to his case: but, nothing 
seemed to produce any decided eflect. Ascites su- 
pervened in the course of a lew months and carried 
him off. 



Curative measures are equally tiseless in ca?rs of 
dementia originating in enthusiasm or any other 
extatic emotion*, as Tissot has ably shewn in his 
" Essay on the diseases of lileraiy and sedentary 
peFsnns." Foreslus, mentions hu instance illnatra- 
tive of the satne fact. A young m^in was sent to 
the University of Lonvaitr, lo ^imly theology. He 
studied hard and lived low. His inteflect was short- 
ly affected, and he gradually sniik into cnmpleie de- 
mentia. What appeared most remarka'ile in his 
€ase was, that he repeated ahnost incessantly the 
Eb 



words " BiblijB sunt in capite et caput in bibliis." 
As he was going borne to his friends he precipitated 
himself into a well, which he Ibund on the road. 



THE PROPRIETY OF SEPARATING IDEOTS FROM THE OTHER 
CLASSES OF PATIENTS AT LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 



87- To be an ideot, is to be almost levelled with 
an automaton ; to be deprived of speech, or to re- 
tain the power merely of pronouncing inarticulate 
sounds : to be obedient only to the instinct of want, 
and sometimes to be insensible even to that : to be 
incapable of feeling, attending to or gratifying with- 
out assisfance the appetite for food ; to remain mo- 
tionless in the same place and position for several 
days together, without discovering one single ex- 
pression either of thought or aftection : to be at other 
times subject to sudden, furious and evanescent tran- 
sports of passion. Such are the circumstances charac- 
teristic of ideolism. They seldom admit of redress 
by tlie best possible superintending police. Hu- 
mane attention to their physical wants and comforts, 
is in general the utmost that can he devised or done 
for those unfortunate beings. Their passive obedi- 
ence and degradation expose them to inattention, 
and frequently to cruel treatment on the part of the 



keepers and servants. It is for the governor to be 
their protector and guardian. Tliose who are sub- 
ject to sudden and furious passions, for the most 
trivial causes, and are incapable of suppressing their 
emotions, from the great imbecility of their intellects, 
require his particular attention. 

The natural indolence and stupidity of ideots, 
might in some degree be obviated, by engaging 
them in manual occupations, suitable to their re- 
spective capacities. With an able active man at 
their head, ideots are capable of being drilled into any 
sort of service where bodily strength alone is requi- 
site. The new plantation at Bicetre was made al- 
most altogether at their expence. 



Another object of particular attention on the part 
of tiie governor, regards the management of acci- 
dental ideotism. This form of mental derangement 
is very commonly induced by a too debilitating treat- 
ment of acute mania, and is again removed by the 
recurrence of a paroxysm of raving madness. Such 
paroxysms, therefore, are to be welcomed as 
salutary efforts of nature to raise the degraded intel- 
lect to its natural level. By promoting such effort.? 
by tonics, good diet and humane treatment, ideots 
are not unfrequently restored to their priviledges 
and estimation in society. 
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£PILErTlC MANIACS TO BE SECLUDED FROM TH£ OTHER 
PATIENTS OF LUNATIC HOSPITALS. 

88. Few objects are found to inspire so ranch 
Ijnnor and repugnance am.'ngsl maniacs in general, 
thun Ihe sight of epileptic fits. They either retire 
from the scene greatly terrified, or go up to the pa- 
tient i;i a violent passion, and if not prevented, as- 
sault him with furious and fatal blows. Hence it 
ought to be a fnui lament al law in all lunatic asylume, 
to insulate epileptics with great care, and to appor- 
tion for their exclnaive umc a part of the eslablish- 
ment, which cannot be visited or seen into by the 
other classes of lunatics. Tl'e mere sight of epilep- 
tic convulsions has excited similar convulsive affec- 
tions in spectators of acute sensibility. 

Nnmerons facts attest, that mania, complicated 
with epilepsy, is almost always an incurable malady. 
I am not, therefore, much surprised, that cases of 
that description are not admissible at Bethleiiem 
iiuspiial in London. 

Epilepclic maniacs seldom arrive at advanced age. 
It appears from my j'iurnal, tliat out of twelve c^ses 
of this description, who were at Bicetre in the second 
year of the r public, sis died in the course of eighteen 
months, from the extreme violence and frequency of 



their paVQxysms. The duties of the superintendent, 
in respect to this class of maniaci, consist in guarding 
them against falls and bruises, obviating all causes of 
strong or intense emotions, preventing errors in re- 
gimen and diet, and perscnbing exercises suitable to 
their iudinations and capacities. 

GENERAL POLICE AND DMLY DIBTRTBOTION OF THE 
SERVICES IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 

89. The natural propensity of maniacs to iu- 
dnlge in passionate emotions, to mumnir at LrJding 
inconveniences, and to reprasent circimistunces 
which they fancy in any degree nlijectionable in co- 
loufii the most unfavourable, and exaggerated, must 
render necessary the strictest discipline and order 
io every department of llifir management. Hence 
tlie measures, for seeming order and regularity in tha 
services of the institution, which were adopted at 
the Asylum de Bicetre, during my prolessional at- 
tendance upon it. The different rooms were open- 
ed in the morning at five o'clock in the summer, at 
half past seven in the winter, arwl beiween tlioso 
hours in the inlennediate seasons. Great attention 
was paid tn the cleaning out of the chamber utensils^ 
as well as tlie rooms and courrs. To assure liimself 
that nothing bad been omitted or neglected, the go- 
vernor paid aioEenuuuvisit to all the rooms. Break- 



fd3t was served soon after the hour of getting up. 
The hour of dinner was eleven o'clock precisely. 
The rooms were set in order, and examined in re- 
spect to cleanliness after every meal. The third, 
and last portion of bread, was distributed with broth 
or some other mess, at four or five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, according to the season, Tlie patients* 
apartments were shut up for the night at a given 
hour, when the bell was ning. To allay the fury of 
the raving, to administer to the wants of the needy, 
and to prevent the accidents to which a house of that 
description was peculiarly exposed, a watchman was 
commissioned to go round the hospital every half 
hour till midnight. From twelve o'clock till morn- 
ing, another keeper fulfilled the same duty. In the 
morning, the servants entered again upon their re- 
spective duties. Their industry was a condition of 
their service ; and, in order to be able to put an end 
speedily to any tumult or confusion that might hap- - 
pen, their presence at all hours of the day was in- 
dispensably exacted. The servants were under spe- 
cial injunction not to lay violent hands on a maniac, 
even in their own defence. A system of tactics, 
carried on by signs, was adopted, in order to secure 
the momeniary seizure and effectual arrest of the 
raving and furious madmen. 3n a word, the ge- 
neral gave rnment of the hospital, resembled the su- 
perintendence of a great family, consisting of tur- 
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bulent individuals, whose fury it should be more the 
object to repress than to exasperate, to govern by 
wisdom rather than to subdue by terror. 



CONSCIENTIOUS ATTENT[ON TO THE PREPARATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROVISIONS. 



90. The perpetual agitation of maniacs, espe- 
cially during their paroxysms of extravagance and 
fury, and their increased strength and temperature, 
are sufficient to account for the voraciousness of ap- 
petite, for which madmen are remarkable, and wltjch 
is sometimes so great, that they will consume about [t) 
two kilogrammes of bread daily. One of my first 
objects, or rather what I considered as one of ray 
most sacred duties, as senior physician to the Asy- 
lum de Biceire, 'm the second and third years of the 
republic, was, immediately upon my appointment, 
to inspect the management and services of the 
kitchens. It was not long before I discovered that 
the lunatic department, was, in this respect, much 
better conducted than the other departments of that 
great hospital. I am happy to have it in my power 
to add this tribute of justice to what has been alrea- 



dy said, (section ii.) in regard to Mr. Ptissin's nu- 
merous qualiiieations for liie office of governor. In 
oi-der to make up for any accidents or neglect that 
miglit liappcn in llie owlcr of laying in provisions j 
so as to be able, without a possibility of failure, to 
ndininister to llie urgent and unforeseen wants of the 
maniacs, he took great care to have eai ables of some 
kind at all times in reserve. He saw that pot berhs of 
every dvsi;ription were taken up in the proper season, 
Rnd drie<t or preserved in sttnie pots for winter con- 
sHmption. "i"he remaining provisions of the meat 
dny, whethfr meat, gristles or marrow bones, were 
currfully laid by for the purpose of enriching the 
txHips ami pottages of the other days. The usual 
catvfe^ mellRKi of boiling meat for soup or other 
|Hit|x*?*'!», thnt of submitting it to the action of brisk 
<**Uhiionfor a!«>iig time, which renders the fibrinous 
put liarti ami tough, and prevents the disengage- 
»K-*« v<ftW' grlaliwe, was carefully prohibited- The 
bn>tlv« a(nl Artips wore always prepared early on the 
^1 . ,.- .1...;. I'^iinbutiou, and proportioned, in re- 
\. lo the wants of the hospital. The 
nniwd o4iIv so long as to disengage 
{ tbexrum of thcpot, or tbe most con- 
[ ntrt *■/ tt>r tooai. Tbe fire was then in part 
, -swt cf wnrti was const racted with 
JllkvW«i«Mf4'^thek<eide. Themeatwas 
Afe»cviai^tMU jwiluaiibmiheatorafew 




degrees below the boiling temperature for four hours 
and a half, so as to render the fibrinous part pulpy 
and tender, and gradually to dissolve the gelatine 
in the liquor. Pottage thus prepared could not fail 
to be rich and wholesome. By such a system of cu- 
linary matiaa:empnt tlie lunatic patients were provid- 
ed with excellent fare at little espence. 

THE FATAl CONSEQUENCES OF THE SCARCITY OF THE 
YEAR 4 EXPERIENCED AT LUKATIC HOSPITALS. 



91. I LEAVE to the historian of the revolution to 
paint, in its proper and odious colours, that most 
barbarous and tyrannical measure which deprived in- 
firmaries and hospitals of their valuable endowments, 
and abandoned the diseased and the infirm to all the 
vicissitudes of public fortune. It is Euflicient for my 
present object to mention a few fads of wliich I have 
been myself an eye witness, and of which the recol- 
lection cannot but be painful to a man of any sensi- 
bility. To meet the well ascertained wants of the 
Hospital de Biceire, it was determined, by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, to increase the allowance of bread 
to one kilogramme daily. For the two succeeding 
years, I witnessed, with great satisfaction, the ope- 
ration of that salutary measure. I then ceased to be 
physician to that hospital. But, during one of my 
friendly visits, (4th Brumair, year 4,) which I occa- 
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sionally paid to my old insane acquaintances> I 
It-arned ihat Ihe nsual allowance of bread had been 
roduccJ to scxen hectogrammes and a half (y) per 
day, A great number of the old convalescents' bad 
relapsed to a state of raving madness, and were coifl- 
pkining, loudly and bitterly, ttiat they M'cre about 
to be starved to death. But, this system of retrench- 
ing was afterwards carried to still greater lengths, 
the allowance being gradually reduced to fire, four, 
three and even to two hectogrammes of bread, with 
:t small supplement of biscuit, which frequently 
was far from being of a good quality. The con- 
sequences were such as could not have escaped at- 
tention. Upon enquiring into the state of the insti- 
tution, it appeared, that in flie short space of two 
months (Pfuviose and Ventosc, year 4,} the total 
number of deaths, in the lunatic department alone, 
bad been twenty-nhie, while during the whole of the 
year 2, twenty-seven only died. A similar, but a 
still more deplorable result, was obtained from a sur- 
vey of the same kind, which was made of the state 
of the Hospital de la Salpetricre. In the month of 
Brunmir, (Oct. and Nov.) of the year 4, there were 
no fewer thaii fifty-sis deaths, which more imme- 
diately were occasiouetl by Ihe extreme frequency 
of c>>Iliquatire diivrtiea and dysentery. I was com- 



missioned by theatlministration, to enquire into the 
cause or causes oi" a mortalify so unprecedented. 
Having paid due attention to the diseases which pre- 
vailed at the time, I drew up the following report. 



" My opinion is, that the mortality in question 
is principally to be ascribed to the scarcity of pro- 
visions which prevailed last spring and summer, 
and which was chiefly felt in the lunatic dtpartment 
of the hospital. Before the first of Germinal,^ March 
22,) every patient was allowed a pound axid a half 
<tf bread daily, with a hundred livres to find soup 
for the whole hospital. On the first of Germinal ihe 
livres were withheld ; and on the 15th of the same 
month, the daily portion of bread was reduced to 
one pound. From the 15th to the 30th, it was 
twelve ounces. On the Stli of Floreal, (April 28,) 
it was reduced to eight ounces. Till that time it had 
been the custom to allow some sea biscuit with the 
soup. A reduction of two hundred pounds of bread 
in the daily allowance for the wliole hospital, brought 
the ordinary quantity for each individual to sis 
ounces, Wlien the biscuit was withheld on the 1st 
Thennidor, (JiUy 30,) the twelve ounce portion was 
again restored. J'he voracious appetite of lunatics 
ofbolhsexes is awell known synipmm of their ma- 
lady; but the allowance of provisions wa-* reduced 
more in that department erf the hospital than in any 
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Other. The cnn<;eqiieiices were a colliquative diar- 
rhea and filial dyseiUeiies. 
Briimair 27. year 4." 

We should not have had to lameht the above me- 
laocboly events, had Ihe resources of the hospitals 
been fixed auid invarialile. 



93. If is a great solace in almost all human in- 
firmities, to receive the consoling cares and good of- 
fices of friends and relatives. Those endearing at- 
tentions are still more estimable in infirmaries and 
hospitals where the suilerer finds himself separated 
from his family, and often subject to the controul of 
unfeeling domestics and attendants. Is there any 
good reason for making exceptions to this indulgence 
incases of insanity ? It is found by experience, that 
maniacs are seldom or never cured as long as tbey 
are kept at liome, subject to the influence of family 
intercourse. It is a maxim of Dr. Willis not to per- 
mit any visiters into his establishment, excepting 
very rarely, under certain restrictions, and, by way 
of recommence or encouragement, for good conduct. 
It is observed, th&t persons from a great distance, 
whose insulation is on that account most complete, 
are soonest and most qasily cured. No person caa 
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obtain admission into Bethlehem hospital without 
a recommendatory note from a governor. The rela- 
tions of patients are entitled only to two visits a week 
The necessity of restricting, in a similar manner, the 
visits of strangers and other curious people into luna- 
tic hospitals, is very much felt in France. To be in- 
troduced into the Hospital de la Salpetriere, as into 
Bethlehem, requires an express permission. It is 
much to be lamented, that prudent measures of this 
kind have never been attended to at the Asylum de 
Bicetre, where visits from strangers are witliout li- 
mits or restrictions. To see the unfortunate beings 
there confined, already too much the objects of pity, 
made tlie sport and the spectacle of tlie unfeeling and 
the mischievous, calls no less for red ress than for sym- 
pathy. I recollect to have once seen a madman, who, 
towards the decline of a maniacal paroxysm, was 
excited lo great fury and violence by provocations 
which he received at the wuidow of his apartment 
from an unlecling by-stander, who treated him 
with contemptuous merriment. He relapsed into 
the state of acute mania which he was in, when he 
entered the house, and continued in that state for 
more than a twelve month. A stranger, who was a 
merchant, and who had become insane from Ihe loss 
of his property, was transmitted into the Asylum de 
Bicetre, after having undergone tlie usual treat- 
ment at the Hospice d'Humanite. He was put upon 




moral regimen exclusively. His convalescence made 
such rapid progress, that in my repeated conversa- 
tions with him a short time af'ier his admission, I could 
not perceive tlie least confusion nor incoherence in 
his ideas. But this favourable state of things was 
in a iew hours completely reversed. He leanied 
that his partners were actually dividing amongst 
them some of his moveables : and a woman had 
the imprudence to pay him a visit in a garuient 
which he could not fail to recognize as belunging 
to himself. This threw him into absolute consterna- 
tion and despair, which terminated shortly after iu 
complete dementia. His case is now considered as 
incurable. 



93. It is pleasing to oh-ierveso great a conform- 
ity of opinion, founded as it appears to be upon the 
results of observation and experience, prevail in 
England and France on so important a subject as 
the utility of public and private hospitals. It is be 
come an established maxim in both countries, that 
insanity is much more certainly and effectually cured 
in places adapted for their reception and trealmeut, 
than at home amidst the various intluenoes of fami- 
ly interests and intercourse. " Confinement," says 
Mr. Haslam, (page 133) " is always necessary iu 




[ cases of insaBity, and should be enforced as early in 
the complaint as possible. By con6ncment is to be 
understood, that the patient shoiiid be removpd from 
y home. During his continuance at his own house, he 
I can never be kept in a tranquil state. The interrup- 
I tif'ns of his family, the loss of tlie accustomed obe- 
[ diencc of bis servants, and the idea of being under 
' restraint in a place, where he considers himself the 
master, will be constant sources of irritation to his 
mind. It is also known, fi-om considerable ex])eri- 
eiTce, that of those patients, who have remained under 
the immediate care of their relatives and friends, 
very lew have recovered. Even the visits of their 
friends, when they are violently disordered, are pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience, as they are always 
more unquiet and unp'overnabie for sometime after- 
wards. It is a well known fact, that they are less 
disposed to aciniire a dislike tn those who are stran- 
gers, than to those with whom they have been inti- 
. mately acquainted ; they become, therelbre, less 
dangerous, and are more (asily restrained. It 
frequently happens, that patients who have been 
brought immediately from their families, and who 
have been said to bein a violent and ferocious state, 
become suddenly calm and tractable when placed in 
the hospital. On the other hand, it is equally cer- 
tain that I here n re many patients, who have for a 
length of time conducted themselves in a very order- 



ly manner umler coiifinemeat, whose disorder speedi- 
ly recurs after being suffered to return to their fa- 
milies. When tliey are in a convalescent state, 
the occasional visit of their friends are attended with 
manifest advantage. Such an intercourse imparts 
consolation, and presents views of future happiness 
and comfort." 



94. It is no longer a problem to he solved, but 
the result of the most constant and unanimous ex- 
perience, that in all public asylums as well as in 
prisons and hospitals, the surest, and, perhaps, the 
only method of securing health, good order, and 
good manners, is to carry into decided and habitual 
execution the natural law of bodily labour, so con- 
trihutive and essential to human happiness. This 
truth is especially applicable to lunatic asylums : and 
I am convincetbthat no useful and durable establish- 
ments of that kind can be founded excepting on the 
basis of interesting and laborious employment. I 
am very sure that few lunaiics, even in their most 
furious state, ought to be without some active occu- 
pation. The scene which is presented in our na- 
tional establishments by the insane of all descriptions 
and character, expending their effervescent excite- 
ment in antics and motions of various kinds, with- 
out utility or object, or plunged in profound melan- 



choly, inertia and stupor, is equally affecting, pic- 
turesque and pitiable. Such unrt'straiufd indul- 
gence of the natural propensities to indolence, to un- 
productive activity, or to depressing medital ions, 
must in p high degree coiilribute to aggravate the 
' existing evil. Laborious employment, on the other 
hand, is not a little calculated to divert the thoughts 
of lunatics from their mual morbid chnnnel, to fix 
their attention upmi more pleasing ol>je('ts, and by 
exercise to strengthen the (unctions of the under- 
standing. Where this method isadnpttd, litlle dif- 
ficulty is experienced in the maintenance of order, 
and in the conduct and distribuiiou of lunatics, even 
independent of many minute and often inefl'ec- 
tual regula'ions, which at otlier places are deemed 
indispen^.ibly necessary. The return of convales- 
cents to their primitive tastes, pursuits, and liabits, 
has always been by nie considered as a happy 
omen of their final complete re-esiahlishmfut. To 
discover those promising inclinations, a pliysician 
can never be too vigilant ; nor to encourage them, 
too studious of the means of indulgence. An 
enviable example is presented to us in this respect 
by a neighbouring nation. lii a cily of Spain, Sa- 
ragossa, there is an a-ivlum, winch is open to the 
diseased, and especially to lunatics of all naiions, go- 
vernments, and religions, wilh this simple in<crip- 
tioii, uRBis ET ORBis. Mauual labour has noi been 
Dd 



the sole olyect of solicitude on the part of its found- 
ers. They have, likewise, sought an antidote to 
the wanderings of the diseased imagination in the 
charms of agriculture, a taste for which is so ge- 
neral, that it is commonly considered as an instinc- 
tive principle of the human breast. In the morning • 
may be seen the numerous tenants of tliat great in- 
stitution, distributed into different classes and award- 
ed their respective employments. Some are kept in 
the house as domestics of various orders and provin- 
ces : others, work at different trades in shops pro- 
vided for the purpose. The greatest number set out, 
ill different divisions, under the guidance of intelli- 
gent overlookers, spread themselves over the exten- 
sive inclosure belonging to the hospital, and engage, 
with a degree of emulation, in the soothing and de*- 
lighlful pursuits of agriculture and horticulture. 
Having spent the day in preparing the ground for 
seed, propping or otherwise nursing the rising crop, 
or gathering the fruits of the olive, the harvest or 
the vintage according to the season, they return iti 
the evening calm and contented, and pass the night 
in solitary tranquillity and sleep. Experience ba-s 
uniformly attested the superiority of this method of 
managing the insane. The Spanish nobless, on the 
contrary, whose pride of birth and family presents 
unsurniountable obstacles to a degradation so bles- 
sed and salutary, seldom recover the full and healthy 
poiffiession of a deranged or lost intellect. 



SECTION VL 



OF THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 



ABE ALL MEDICAt BOOKS EUUALLY DESERVIKJ OP THE 
CENSURES OF FHILOSOPHEKS } 

^5. " Books on medicine," says Montesquieu, 
" those monuments of nature's frailty and art's re- 
sources, when they treat of diseases, even the most 
trivial, would convince us that death was really sit 
the door : but when they speak of the virtues of re- 
medies, they place us again in marvellous security 
as if we were immortal," This satyrical remark, so 
applicable to an immense number of medical writ- 
ings, wliicli adorn or surcharge our libraries, is very 
apt to recur to my memory when I read in works 
on mania, of the " intemperies of the brain, the 
preparation of the humours before their evacuation, 
the seat of the peccant matter, its pretended revul- 
sion, repulsion, &.c." Are not the reflections of 
the above philosopher, and others of a similar cast, 
justified by the enonnous catalogue of powders, ex- 
tracts, juleps, electuaries, draughts and epitbemtt, 



which are recommemled in books as remedies of 
great, virtue in ta-es ol' insanity ? But what are we 
to think of the practice of repeated biood -letting, 
wliich is so universally the fashion of the present day, 
without attention to the distmctions of the exciting 
causes, the varieties of sex or of individual constitu- 
tion, and the different species and periods of the 
complaint ? Let not the reiiults of experience and 
observation be confiiunded with the errors of a doc- 
trine depending for its support upon prejudices, hy- 
potheses, pedantry, ignorance, and the authority of 
celebrated names. 



ARE MEDICAL OPINIONS TOUNDED UPON OBSERVATION? 



96. Wearisome treatises, useless compilations, 
a scholastic dialect, and the furor of explaining every 
recurring fact, have cbaraclerizcd the progress of 
almost all the sciences. Modern physics, the an- 
cient doctrines of Aristotle, and the fanciful theories 
of Decartes, are examples perhaps equally illustra- 
tive of this truth. No wonder then if medicine be, 
in some degree, chargeable wilh similar incumbran- 
ces. It would however appear, that this science 
has, from its origin, been more or less distinguished 
for its habits of observation and analysis. The great 
father of the healing art, was an eminent observec 



of nature, and a faithful reporter of what he saw of 
her laws and operations. The writings of Arilasus, 
Celsus and Ca;Iius Aurelianus, upon the subject of 
insanity, are deserving of a similar eulogium : and 
if certain authors of a later date, such as Forestus, 
Hurstius, Plater, V'aleriola, &c. were stripped of their 
scientific expUcations and phaiinaceutic details, their 
works would contain many valuable facts upon this 
unhappy malady. The observations and essays 
which are to be met with in periodical works and 
papers of academies are still more valuable, inas- 
much a.s they are more accurate, both in respect to 
observation and treatment. Ferriar in England, 
and Laughter in Germany, have made trials of 
some simple remedies, which sufficiently indicate, 
that they are on the right path, that of analytical 
enquiry, to useful and definite conclusions. Attach- 
ing, as I do, little importance to pharmaceutic pre- 
parations, and all-sufficiency in curable cases to phy- 
sical and moral regimen, I intend not to devote many 
of ray pages to the exclusive consideration of drugs 
and medicaments My objects more especially are, 
to give due importance to the history of mental de- 
rangement; to discriminate acairately between the 
different species of the disease, so as to avoid for- 
tuitous and inefl'ective treatment ; lo furni.vli precise 
rules for the internal police and government of 
charitable ei^tabli^ihments and asylums ; to urge the 




necessity of providing for the insulation of the dii^ 
ferent classes of insane patients at houses intended 
for their confinement; and to place first, in point of 
consequence, the duties of a humane and enli^t- 
ened superintendency, and the maintenance of 
order, in the services of hospitals. Tlie remedies 
which I prescribe are simple, and such as have been 
ratiiied by experience. I have endeavoured to at- 
tend to the stages and species of the disorder most 
adapted for medical treatment, and most promising 
of success. I reserve for extreme cases, and such as 
hold out little prospect of a cure, the employraeiit 
of certain active remedies, wliich, in other circum- 
stances, I should consider either as unnecessary or 
dangerous. 

THE CURE OF MELANCHOLIA OFTEN EXTREMELY DIF- 
FICULT. 



L 



97- Treatises upon melancholia and hypochon- 
driasis are fiiU of anecdotes more or less interesting 
of melancholies under the influence of a morbid im- 
agination, and of ingenious expedients which have 
been devisetl to dispel their fantastic illusions. Sucb 
narratives we might, perhaps, be disposed to con- 
sider as frivolous tales, if hospitals did not abound 
with numerous and striking examples of similar 
cases. It is the extreme intensity of one exclusive 
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idea, absorbing alt the faculties of the understand- 
ing, that constitutes luelanchotia and that renders 
the treatment of it so peculiarly difficult. If we 
feign assent to the absurd propositions of a rneian- 
cholic, he is rivetted still firmer to his convictions. 
If contradicted, he throws himself into furious pas- 
sions. Does his mental affection depend upon any. 
physical derangement ? It occasionally yields to the 
operation of evacuanls, but the disorder is more fre- 
quently aggravated by the debility which succeeds 
upon such evacuations. Melancholia, with great 
atony and depression, can only be treated with pro- 
priety by tonic remedies, and especially by bark 
and opium, after the manner of Dr. Ferriar. (zc) 
When originating in the suppression of any cuta- 
neous eruption or discharge, the cure is to be at- 
tempted by the introduction of a scton or some 
other drain. Dr. Ferriar was consulted by the 
friends of a young gentleman who had fallen into 
a state of profound melancholia, (vol. i. page 181). 
In answer to the enquiries which he made rela- 
tive to the cause of the disorder, he learned that every 
spring the patient liad for several years been sub- 
ject to a herpetic eruption upon the back part 
Qf his neck, extending to his right shoulder; and 
that upon its failing to appear, he had once betbre 
been in a melancholic state. The eruption had then 
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disappeared. A seton was ordered to be placed at 
the nape of the neck. To the suppuration which took 
place, in about three or four days after the introduc- 
tion of the silk, a discharge of fcetid matter succeeded. 
From that time the patient's mind became more and 
more confirmed. With the assistance of exercise, 
sea bathing, and a tonic regimen, be soon recover- 
ed completely. 



AN ATTEMPT TO CURE A 
PRODUCED BY A : 



:a.e of melancholia 



98. The fanciful ideas of melancholies are much 
more easily and eflectually diverted by moral reme- 
dies, and especially by active employment, than by 
the best prepared and applied medicaments. But 
relapses are exceedingly ilifficuit to prevent upon 
the best founded system of treattneot. A working 
man, during an elfervescent period of the revolution, 
suffered some uuguartled expressions to escape him, 
respecting the trial and condemnation of Louis 
XVI. His patriotism began to be suspected in the 
neighbourhood. Upon hearing some vagne and ex- 
aggerated reports of intentions on the part of go- 
vernment agents to prosecute him for disloyalty, he 
one day betook himself in great tremour and conster- 
nation to his own house. His appetite and sleep 



forsook him. He surrendered himself to the influence 
of terror, left cif working, was wholly absorbed by tbe 
subject of bis fear; and at length he became liilly im- 
pressed with the conviction that death was his una- 
voidable fate. Having underg'ine the usual treat- 
ment at the Hotel Dieu, be was ciaiist'errt-dtoBicetre. 
The idea of his death haunted iilin night and day, 
and he unceasingly repealed, that he was ready 
to submit to his impending fnle. Constant em- 
ployment at his trade, which was that of a tailor, 
appeared to me the most probable means of divert- 
ing the current of his morbid thnugbis. I applied 
to the board for a small saUry forliim, in consider- 
ation of his repairing the clothes of the other pa- 
tients of the asylum. This measure appeared to 
engaj^e his interest in a very high degree. He un- 
dertook the employment with- great eagerness, and 
worked without interruption for two months. A fa- 
vourable change appeai-ed to be taking place. He 
made no complaints nor any allusions to his suppos- 
ed condemnation. He even spoke with the tenderest 
interest of a child of about sis years of age, whom it 
seemed he had forgotten, and expressed a very great 
desire of having it brought to him. This awaken- 
ed sensibility struck me as a favourable omen. The 
child was sent for, and all his olher desires were gra- 
tified. He continued to work at his trade with re- 



newed alacrity, frequently observing, tbat his child, 
who was now wilh him altogether, constituted the 
happiness of his life. Six months passed in tiiis way 
without any disturbance or accident. But in the 
very hot weather of Messidor, (June au<l July) year5, 
some precursory symptoms of returning raelanrfioly 
began to shew themselves, A sense of heaviness in 
the head, pains of the legs and arms, a silent aiid 
pensive air, indisposition to work, indifference for 
his child, whom he pushed from him with marked 
coolness and even aversion, distinguished the pro- 
giess of his relapse. He now retired into his 
cell, where lie remained, stretched on the floor, ob- 
stinately persisting in his conviction, that there was 
nothing left lor liim but submission to his fete. 
About that time, I resigned my situation at Bicetre, 
wiliiont, however, renouncing the hope of being 
useful to this unfortunate man. In the course of 
that year, I had recourse to the following expedient 
with him. The governor, being previously inform- 
ed of my project, was prepared to receive a visit from 
a party of my friends, ^\'ho were to assume the cha- 
mcter of delegates from the legislative IkkIv, dispatch- 
ed to Bicetre, to obtain information in regard to Ci- 
tizen , or upon his innocence, to pronounce upon 

him a sentence of acquittal. I then concerted with 
three other physicians whom I engaged to personate 
this deputation. The principal part was assigned to 



the eldest and gravest of them, whose appearance and 
manners were most calculated to command atten- 
tion and respect. These commissaries, who were 
dressed in black robes suitable to their pretended 
office, ranged themselves round a table and caused 
the melanchohc to be brought before ihem. One 
of them intorrogated him as to his profession, for- 
mer conduct, the journals which be bad been in the 
habits of reading, and other particulars respecting 
his patriotism. The defendant related all that he 
had said and done; and insisted on a deilnitive 
judgement, as he did not conceive that he was guilty 
of any crime. In order to make a deep impression 
on his imagination, the president of the delegates 
pronounced in a loud voice the following sentence. 
" In virtue of the power wliich has been delegated to 
us by the national assembly, we have entered pro- 
ceedings in due form of law, against Citizen : 

and having duly examined him, touching the mat- 
ter whereof he stauds accused, we make our declara- 
tion accoi-dingly. It is, therefore, by us declared, that 

we have found the said Citi^ien a truly loyal 

patriot; and, pronouncing his acquittal, wc forbid 
all further proceedings against him. We further- 
more order his entire enlargement and resloration to 
his friends. But inasmuch as he has obstinately re- 
fused t» work for the last twelve months, we order 
his detention at Bicetrc to be prolonged six months 



from this present time, which said six months he is t» 
employ, with proper sentiments of gratitude, in the 
capaeiiy of tailor lo the house. This our sentence 
is entrusted lo Citizen Poussin, which he is to see 
executed at the peril of his lile." Our commissaries 
then retired in silence. On liiedayfollowingihe pa- 
tient again began to work, and, with every expression 
of sensibility and affection, solicited the return of his 
child. Having received the impulse of the above 
stratagem, he worked for some time unremittingly 
at his trade. But he had completely lost the use of 
his hmbs from having remained so long extended 
upon the cold flags. His activity, however, was not 
of long continuance ; and its remission concurring 
with an imprudent disclosure of the above well in- 
tended plot, his dehrium returned. I now consider 
his case as absolutely incurable. 



E ART OF COUNTERACTING THE HUMAN PASSIONS BY 
OTHERS OF EttUAL OK SUPERIOR FORCE, AN IMPOR- 
TANT DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 



99. The doctrine in ethics of balancing the pas- 
sions of men by olhers of equal or superior force, is 
cot less applicable to the practice of medicine, than 
to the science of politics, and is probably not the 
only point of resemblance between llie art of govern- 
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ing mankindand that of healing their diseases. The 
diiference, if ihere be any, is in favour of medicine, 
^vbich considers men individually and independent 
of social institutions, but notwithstanding, can, in 
many instances, apply no other remedies than those 
of not thwarting the propensities of nature, or of 
counterbalancing them by more powerful affec- 
tions, [x) A young man fell into melancholia and 
asthenia in consequence of a disappointment in love. 
Ariteus, whose advice was taken upon his case, 
could prescribe no other remedy than that of pos- 
session. Oribasis recommends the union of the sexes 
as a valuable remedy in cases of melancholia. Fo- 
restus supposed that severe restrictions upon the sex- 
ual propensity, might, in some instances, produce 
mental derangement. To arrive at the knowledge of 
such a cause of the malady, when it is the patient's 
interest and inclination to impose upon the medical 
attendant, requires, however, great address and saga- 
city. Galen(i/) and Erasistratus(2) have given ex- 



(*■) Ifmao's physical funcliornorccaiable of anything oram^nilment 
by phyiical nuan?, ih« author's proposiiioii is iimccuraie The differento 
muit surely be ui favour of the science of politics, which tn its remote influ- 
ence, coiisisu in governing tha passions of men exelusitely. A ca-e of nie- 
lancliolia originating in delicienl excilemmil of the jlomach M any otlier 
»i3cus i« 10 W tieatffl], at least, ia the first instance, by physical rtniedi:s T. 
(v) Lib. de prccognrtioae ad poitbumiu. Cnp. 6, 
(i) Valer, Masinj. Lib 5, Chan. 7. 



amples of this kind, wUch are so striking and so well 
kno\VTi,that it is only necessary tomenrion them. The 
spasmodic affections of women depend almost uni- 
versally upon some concealed or suppressed exertion 
of the passions. The case of a disgraced courtier, who 
in consequence became melancholic, was designated 
by an ingenious physician *' recoiled ambition. "(a) 
The presentation of a captain's commission to the 
soldier who first momited the assault upon the tak- 
ing of the Bastile, and who was afterwards confined 
as a maniac at Bicetre, would have been a treat- 
ment much more suitable to his case than bathing 
and pumping. 



A new passion is sometimes generated by some fa- 
vourable circumstance, in consequence of which me- 
lancholia may be cured. A rich merchant met some 
inconsiderable reverses of fortune. His imagination 
was however so deeply impressed, that from that lime 
lie believed himself to be a ruined man, and that he 
liiul no other prospect than that of dying by hunger. 
No exertions were spared to convince him that he 
VlWt si'iW in possession of a very large fortune, • The 
blti contents of his bureaus were displayed in bis 
nice: but these he believed to be only false ap- 
mci'ir, and his prevailing idea of extreme poverty 
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continued to haunt and distress him. It was at the 
period of the disturbances excited in Germany by 
the reformation. What the advice and medicines 
ofForestus failed to^iroduce, was affected by ardent 
zeal for the catholic religion. The melancholic ex- 
erted himself night and day, both by conversation 
and writing m defence of the rituals of the Romish 
church. It was not long before he was completely 
cored of bis melancholia. 

■,■!,„ n^... .,!(,., '*^ 

THE PROPENSITY TO SUICICE ACCOMPANYING SOME CASES 
OF MELANCHOLIA, OCCASIONALLV RCMOVEI> SY A 
STRONG EMOT!ON. 



100. Experience has established the effect of 
some simple remedies in p^e^■enting the return of 
paroxysms of melancholia with a propensity to sui- 
cide. But it has likewise, and not uufrequently 
evinced tbeir insufliciency, and at the same time the 
influence of a strong and deeply impressed emo- 
tion in producing a solid and durable change. A 
man, who worked at a sedentary trade, came to 
consult me about the end of October, 1783, for 
dyspepsia and great depression of spirits. Ho 
knew of no cause to which he could ascribe his in- 
disposition. His unhappiness at length encreas- 
ed to such a pitch that he felt an invincible pro- 



f iato tbe Seine. Unequivo- 
r a disordered stonoac:)) induced me 
le opening mediclDes, and for some 
d diaugfils of whey. His bowpls were 
Ar «ftaied, and lie suil'ered but little from 
Ifc fm^mmr to self-destruction, during tbe remain- 
4(r «f rtr wtnler. Fine weather appeared to re- 
S«H« Ian completely, and his cure was considered 
«» |wrftct. Towards the decline of autumn, how- 
r<*f» fc«! melancholia returned. Nature assumed 
t« Wm * dark and dismal aspect, and his propensity 
t4» ihiovv himself into the Seine returned with 
It^HiUit^ force. The only circumstance that in 
i«y\- degree restrained the horrid impulse, was the 
idea of leaving unprotected a wife and child, whom 
1)9 (cnderly loved. This struggle between the feel- 
iugs of nature and his delirious phrenzy was not per- 
mitted to continue long ; for the most unequivoeal 
proofs soon after appeared of his having executed his 
latal project. 



AJiterary gentleman, who was given to the plea- 
sures of the table, and who was lately recovered from 
a tertain fever, experienced in the season of autumn 
nil ibe horrorsof the propensity to suicide. He weigh- 
ed with shocking calmness the choice of various me- 
thods to accomplish the deed of death. A visit which 
lie paid to London, appears to have developed, with 
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new degree of energy, his profound melancholy 
and his immovable resolution to abridge his term of 
life. He chose an advanced hour of the riight, and 
went towards one of the bridges of that capital for 
the purpose of precipitating himself into the Thames. 
But at the moment of his arrival at the destined spot, 
he was attacked by some robbers. Though he had 
little or no money about him, he felt extremely in- 
dignant at this treatment, and used e.ery effort to 
make his escape ; which, however, he did not ac- 
complish before he had been exceedingly terrified. 
Left by his assailants, he returned to his lodgings, 
having forgot the original object of his sally. Tliis 
rencounter seems to have operated a thorough revo- 
lution in the state of his mind. His cure was so 
complete that, though he has since been a resident 
of Paris for ten years, and has subsisted frequently 
upon scanty and precarious resources, he has not 
been since tormented by disgust with life. This is a 
case of melancholic vesania, which yielded to the 
sudden and unforeseen impression of terror, I 
shall add another case of melancholia, accom- 
panied by a propensity to suicide, which yielded to 
a remedy of an analogous nature. It is that of a 
watchmaker, who was for a long time harrassed 
by tlie propensity in question. He once so far 
gave way to the horrid impulse, that he withdrew 
to his house in the country, where he expected 
rf 
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e to the execution of his project. 

' Kk- be ine daj took a pistol aod retired to an ad- 

p wood, aitbtbe fUll intent of perpetrating the 

5 his aim, the contents of the 

. Violent haemorrhage ensued. 

j Hewvs 49COV«edaDd conveyed to his own house. 

' I^iniag dbebeaEogoftbe wound, which was long pro- 

Incted^ oa nnportaiil diuige took place in the state 

I of ht» OMwL Vbether from the agitation produced 

^ ty ibe above ingic stlcmpt, from the enormous 

lassofblooil which H occasioned, or from any other 

mtsTk be Wfnt aft^rwaids shewed the least inclina- 

lioa h> pM an end to bis existence. This case, 

ttkNi^ hy BO BkenH$ an example for imitation, is 

W\'ti calMtaM4 to shew that sudden terror or any 

vttwr fiii«^ or (kep impression may divert and even 

tlL-ai^v th? ktd pcopensjty to suicide. 

u )».fcKiAC4i »v»v wrraoirr DEtiaiuM susceptible of 

«*• ^nNOOT r«« tSt OF PHARMACEUTIC REME- 

***** m 

lOl. Ix ll*^ practice of physic, there are no re- 
sfetWiMMVtuoa the «apiovnient of superfluous reme- 
ObWiV <tt¥i *h*f* atfe loo many pretenders to the art, 
»|)0^«\»Lt vhtf«»*l«soi' such a system of empyricism 
>i, (t.s tulli.-^ »A.Wttt. 'ITw methods of treatment too 
>,\\t.KH»!t^ ittJt>|rt)»i >" cases of insanity, of whatever 
>iM9..^k^ o* ftwa what*svr cause, consist in the re- 
I V«( U'^hitthins ami btood-Ietung, and in the 
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exhibition of antispasmodics in large doses. This 
blind routine has been followed even where experi- 
ence lias indicated the almost infallible sufficiency of 
moral and physical regimen. I have found mania- 
cal fury without delirium, which in France is called 
folie raisonnante, whether continued, periodical, or 
subject to irregular returns and independent of the 
influence of the seasons, the variety of the disorder 
most unyielding to the action of remedies. A mad- 
man of this description condemned himself to the 
most absolute confinement for nearly eight years. 
During the whole of that time he was exceedingly 
agitated. He cried, threatened, and, whenever his 
arms were at liberty, broke to pieces whatever 
came in his way, without manifesting any error of 
the imagination, or any lesion of the faculties of 
perception, judgement and reasoning. Other mad- 
men, subject to periodical accessions of extreme vio- 
lence, are frequently sensible of the impendmg pa- 
roxysm, give warning of the necessity of their im- 
mediate confinement, announce the decline and ter- 
mination of their efiervescent fiiry, and retain dur- 
ing their lucid intervals the recollection of their ex- 
travagances. An important matter for considera- 
tion, and calculated to throw light upon the treat- 
ment of this disorder, is that of the different dura- 
tion of the lucid intervals, which in some are very 
short, and in others protracted to a considerable 
length. I have known intervals of calmness of eigh- 



teen months' continuance, alternating with parox- 
ysms which lasted for six months. In three differ- 
ent cases, this succession was continued till the death 
of the patient. A fourth sunk into continued ma- 
nia from distress of mind. A maniac, who was not 
delirious, but subject to the influence of blind rage, 
enjoyed a state of tranquillity for eleven months and 
a half of the year. During the remaining fortnight, 
he was under the dominion of ungovernable fury, 
which was directed against his own person. 

Notwithstanding this variableness in the duration 
of the paroxysms and intervals of periodical mania, 
a gloominess of disposition and excessive irascibility, 
are common characteristics of them. Such maniacs 
are equally artful and malicious ; at other times they 
are actuated by blind and savage ferocity. It is in 
this variety of the disorder, which has hitherto been 
considered as incurable, and which has commonly 
terminated in premature death, that medicine should 
avail herself of her most powerful resources. Opium, 
campliire in large doses, sudden emersion in cold 
water, blisters, the moxa, and copious bleedings, 
are the remedies to be resorted to. I have not hi- 
therto been able to ascertain the decided effects of 
opium and castor. I hope, however, soon to have 
it in my power, from more conclusive experimentSj 
to establish a systematic treatment of this fonnidable 
disorder. 



^ 



THE ICEA TO BE FORMED OF DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 

103. The credit attached to the impostures of 
demniiiacal possession in ilie writings of Wierus 
are not to be wondered at, when we consider that 
his works were pnWished towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and bear as ntucii reference to 
theology as to medicine. This autlior, whose errors 
admit of some palliation in consideration of the in- 
fluence of popular prejudices, appears to have been 
a great adept in the mysteries of exorcism. He re- 
cords, with great solicitude, the gifts of demoniacal 
prediction, the perlidious and malicious tricks of 
the devil under the human figure, and the forms of 
celebrated characters which in different places he 
assumed to shew himself upon the eartli. " When 
a man," says the judicious Dr. Meiid, " rends his 
clothes and walks naked, strikes all who come in his 
way with terror, inflicts severe wounds on his own 
person; when he is so furious as to burst the strong- 
est chains ; when he haunts the most gloomy soli- 
tudes, or wanders among the tombs, and cries out 
that he is possessed by the devil, there can be no dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining the nature of his disorder." 
Can we suppose the demoniacs, whose histories are 
recorded in theological writings, to be any more 
than extravagant maniacs ? (r) We need only visit 
a lunatic asylum in order to appreciate justly the 




nature of their pretended inspiration. In a word, 
demoniacs of all descriptions are to be classed either 
with maniacs or melancholies. What more cal- 
culated to excite in weak minds such chimerical fan- 
cies than mania without delirium, conjoined to and 
chiefly consisting in a propensity to acts of maniacal 
extravagance ? To punish the misconduct, however 
extravagant, of a man, who avows his inability to go- 
vern his own actions, would be cruel : attempts to 
rectify errors, the absurdity of which he is ready to 
acknowledge and lament, would be attended with 
little advantage. Strong antispasmodics, the charms 
of music, or the excitement of protbnnd emotion, 
are the only remedies adapted to effect any dur- 
able change, Sucli are the means which priests 
of all ages have adopted with equal avidity and ad- 
dress. Such, among others, were those which were 
practiced annually at Besan^on, during the celebra- 
tion of the feast of Saint Suaire, famed for the great 
number of madmen, or demoniacs as they were called, 
who resorted thither to be cured. In the presence 
of an immense crowd of spectators, who were ele- 
vated on a spacious ampitheatre, the pretended de- 
moniacs were brought forth, guarded by soldiers, 
and agitated by all the movements and distortions 
characteristic of raving ipadness. The priests, in 
their official habiliments, proceeded, with great 
gravity, to their exorcisms. From a distant part 
of the church, and concealed from view, were heard 




melodious notes of martial music. Upon a certain 
signal, a flag stained witli blood, with the name 
of Saint Suaire inscribed upon it, was brought out 
three different times, and hoisted amidst the accla- 
mations of the astonished multitude and the roar- 
ing of cannon from the citadel. Upon the minds of 
the credulous spectators a solemn impression was 
thus produced, and they cried out, with the utmost 
excess of enthusiasm, miracle! miracle! This 
pompous spectacle was exhibited once a year by the 
priests, to shew their power over demonomania. 
There were some maniacs who were actually cured 
by the impression produced by these rituals of fan- 
tastic solemnity. Enlightened medicine knows bow 
to appreciate religious ceremonies of this description, 
at the same time, that it admires the address of 
priests of all ages, in conciliating the respect, and 
in making impressions upon the minds of the laity, 

CAN PHAllMACEOTIC EXPERIMENTS, WITHOUT PROPEIl 
ATTENTION TO THE DTFFERENT SPECIES OF MENTAL 
DERANGEMENT, CONTRIBUTE TO THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF MEDICINE? 

103. From the history of the above variety of 
mental derangement, a variety so difficult to cure 
by ordinary means, and upon which so many expe- 
riments are yet wanting, I am naturally led to the 
consideration of the most celebrated medicaments of 
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ancient and modern time^. Amongst ihose may be 
eWffmc rated, hellebore, evacuants and antispasmodics. 
It must, boivever, be acknowledged, that the treat- 
ment of insanity, hitherto directed without due at- 
tention to generic and specific distinctions, has some 
times been superflnons, rarely usefiil, and freqnently 
injurious. No writer has yet distinguished the varieties 
of mental disorders whitti yield to the action of phar- 
maceutic remedies or to otherskilfully applied means, 
from those depending upon organic lesions, which 
are beyond the resources of art, and which are seldom 
afl'ected even by the operations of nature. To open 
a new field of enquiry, more fixed as to its limits ; and 
tff illust rat e the subject by less equivocal experiments, 
I shall tlirow into the form of a table the resttlta 
of my observations for a whole year, represent- 
ing tlie cures wliich were effetled at Bicetre, in- 
dependent of pharmaceutic preparations. To give 
an idea of the species of mania which are most fatal, 
I sliall afterwards subjoin some remarks on thedeatha 
which took place in the course of the same year, as 
well as on other obstinate cases. From a simple ex- 
position of facts after this manner, a correct judge- 
ment may be formed of the active treatment of ma- 
■ nia by repeated bleeding and the cold bath, so much 
in vogue at the Hospice d'Humanite, whence luna- 
tics are transferred to the hospitals de Bicetre and de 
la Salp^triere, and in fact constitute the greatest 
number of their patients. 
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:TRB, in the second YEAR op THE RtPUBLIC, Jtlf 
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IKFERENCES FROM THE FOREGOING TABLE. 



104. The inferences from the facts exliibited in 
I'ttiejforegoing table, relative to the active treatment 
iof mania, by repeated bleeding and the cold bath, 
■are simple and obvious. Among the great number 
■ of maniacs which are annually transferred to Bice- 
tre, after having undergone the treatment in ques- 
tion, (see page 220,) we only received four conva- 
lescents in the second year of the republic, who did 
not afterwards relapse or otherwise change their cha- 
racter. Most of the others, during their detention 
at the hoRpitaJ, experienced one or more paroxysms 
of acute mania, more or less violent, of longer or 
shorter duration, and were cured solely by moral 
regimen and discipline. Out of the number total, 
eighteen maniacs who were cured, seventeen expe- 
rienced no relapses, having, in all cases where no 
obstacles to it tvere presented by weak or obstinate 
relations, been detained for several months on trial 
after their re -establishment. One instance of relapse 
after dismissal, which was ralher to be expected, oc- 
curred in a case of melancholia excited bj' jealousy. 
I might have noticed other cures of maniacs who had 
been admitted into the hospital for three, four, five 
or even seven years previous to the date of my ap- 
pointment. Those are convalescents, who, some 
■^with a view to a little gain, others for the pur|iose 

G g 
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of confirming their re-estab!isliment, have devoted 
themselves for some time to the services of the insti- 
tulioii. The respective ages and professions of the 
cured are marked ia the table, and require no par- 
ticular observations. It is equally obvious and to 
be lamenifd, tliat unhappy dispositions and violent 
passions are the most ordinary causes of insanity. 
Another truth not less important, and evident on a 
\ie\v of the above table, and which directly tends to 
impose restrictions upon the prescription of medica- 
ments, is, that the most turbulent and furious mad- 
men, when their disease is periodical, and when their 
paroxysms correspond with the changes of the sea- 
sons, are in general most perfectly and permanent- 
ly cured. Their restoration is best accomplished by 
regimen alone : an expedilionto Antycirauill not in 
general be fuund necessary. 

PERIODICAL MANIA WITH DELIH.IUM AND OB.IGINATINC 
IN A MORAL CAUSE, FREHOENTLY CURED BY MORAL 
AND THYSICAL REGIMEN EXCLUSIVELY. 



105. From the history of several madmen who 
have been cured for some time, and who have been 
since employed in the services of Bicetre, it ap- 
pears that tlieir disorder, in almost every instance, 
originated ia profound mental affections, such a.s 
terror, or distress from domestic calamities. In the 



gi eater number its character was that of periodical 
fury vvilh delirium. The medical treatment which 
had been employed, appears to have produced little 
effect ; the cure having in general been operated by 
moral or physical regimen during the paroxysm) or 
by exercise and laborious occupations during the lu- 
cid intervals and convalescence. I observe similar 
results in nine instances of cures which were per- 
formed during the first six monllis of the year 3. 
In all of them the occasional causes, species of the 
complaint, and remedies employed were the same. 
In this nmnber, there were not any cases of con- 
tinued mania, of mania without delirijtm, of mania 
complicated with epilepsy, of dementia, nor ofideot- 
ism. [d] From the necrology of Bicetre, in the se- 
cond year of the republic, it appears that the most 
frequent causes of death were accidental diseases un- 
couuected with mania, such as phthisis, dysentery 
scurvy, inanition from the rejection of food; or else 
mania complicated with epilepsy, wounds from acci- 
dents, extreme debility supervening upon the de- 
cline of a paroxysm towards the end of autumn. 
Oat of twenty-seven maniacs, who died in the hos- 
pital during the year 2, five were carried off by fits 
of epilepsy of extreme violence, three by attacks of 

(J) Ihere, except «0iDe¥ei7TareinstQn«i.-sofBCCiclcntalidcolisni, men- 
tioned ill a former part of this volume, w hie li were cured by aerilicalni 



a^plexy, two by the scurvy, seven sunk in a state 
of complete exhaustion immediately upon their arri- 
vai, three in consumption, two by inanition &'oiu 
the ol)Stinate refusal of food, two by dysentery, and 
two by accidents, the one from a blow received in 
a quarrel, the other from bruises and contusions' 
received previous to the date of bis admission. 

Tiie cases which are given in the table and which 
are vouched for their acciuacy, shew, that otf the five 
species of insanity to be met with at liospitals, one 
only, that of periodical mania, is remarkable for 
the frequency andfiicjlity of its cures. Melancholia, 
continued mania, dementia and ideotism are more 
unyielding, and mania complicated with epilepsy is 
seldom or never cured. Such at least, during a 
stormy period of the revolution, are the results which 
I obtained at Bicetre. 

THE INCONVENIENCE OF SEPARATING THE TREATMENT 
OF MANIACB UPON THEIR FIRST ATTACK FROM THE 
ASSISTANCE AND ATTENTION WHICH THEV REQUIRB 
DURING THEIR CONVALESCENCE, 



100. In medicine, as well as in most other pur- 
suits, there is generally a course to be followed, 
equally simple, natural and conformable to sound 
fea^n, and as conducive to the progress of science 



as calculated to promote the happmess of tije b^pia^ 
species. It inigbt be supposed that such would bi^ 
the rout which would be most generally and eagerly- 
takeu. This, however, is far from being the cas^ 
Sometimes from ignorance and want of reflectvoy, afr, 
other times from attachment to habits already forra-- 
ed, or a superstitious regard for opinions and ciKr 
toms of celebrated men or of other times, it u^for^ 
tunately liappens, that the indirect road and ths 
most beset with einbarraasments and impediments, is. 
too commonly pursued. This reflection is peculiarly 
applicable to the public asylums for insanity estab- 
lished at Paris. Nothing can be more simple thai> 
to place establislunents of tliis kind under the supers 
iuteudency of men who, from their information, hu- 
manity and dignity of character and manner, are 
qualified for such a trust. Such a system of police 
as has already been recommended, would equally 
facilitate and give elTect to the duties of the physi- 
cian. Co-operating with a governor of ability and 
experience, be would have it in his power to dis^ 
tinguish accurately and practically between the 
diflerent species of the disorder, and to determine 
in what cases to trust to the unaided operations 
of nature, and when to have recourse to the most 
active and diversified measures. It is of great 
importance that a physician to a lunatic asylum 
should be acquainted with the history of every case 
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ftom its commencement, so as to be able to follow 
up tbe treatment adopted in the 6rst instance, or to 
vary, suspend and intermit its employment according 
to circumstances, I need not mention tbe essential 
propriety of registering in a journal provided for that 
purpose, all the new facts or changes which occur 
during the progress of each case, from its commence- 
ment to its termination, whetlier it lias terminated in 
a complete restoration of intellect, in incurability, oc 
death. Of this system of uniting method to ability, 
the opposite has been adopted from time immerao- 
ria!. The Great Hospice d'Humanile, or the late 
Hfitel Dieu, is now left, it is to be hoped, the soli- 
tary patron of the treatment of maniacs by bathing, 
pumping and repeated bleeding. When the disor- 
der proves obstinate, or begins to yield to the opera- 
lion of these remedies or to that of nature, the patient 
is forthwith transferred toBicetre, as incurable orcon- 
valescent. Whether his malady has been cured, con- 
tinues obstinate, has changed its character, or termi- 
nated in death, are circumstances which are never 
known at thellospiced'Humanite. The physician of 
Bicetre, on the contrary, a stranger to what has pas- 
sed during the early treatment of the case, and other- 
wise deprived of the means of adhereing to it when 
approved of, is left to the empyrical adminisiration 
of remedies, or obliged to remain an idle spectator 
of the resources or insilfficiencv of nature for the ac- 
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complishment of a cure. Such is the situation in 
which I have been placed as physician in chief of 
Bicetre, during the second and part of the third 
year of the republic. It has made me very circum- 
spect in the use of medicaments. I was, hkewise, 
deprived of the only guide that could direct me ia 
the classification of my patients, according to the spe- 
cies of their disorder. In my co-operation with Mr. 
Poussin, a governor of equal zeal and intelligence, 
ray principal attention was directed to the history 
of periodical and continued mania, to the determi- 
nation of tlie different species, and to the organic 
lesions by which the complaint might be rendered 
incurable. The trial of some simple remedies, or 
the vigorous employment of .such as are already in 
establislied use, was adopted temporarily in expec- 
tation of other and happier times, when the institu- 
tion might be more favourably organized, for unit- 
ing, in harmonious and successful combination, the 
advantages of the medical treatment in all its bran- 
ches. In the mean time, it will be proper to offer 
some remarks upon the experiments and practice of J 
ancient and modern physicians, upon my own views 
of the administration of medicines,(c) and especially 

(f) 1 hod nuule oteerraiions ii|iqu this faciridable disarder for the ipkce of 
livF years, prEriouii To myajipoimmenL 10 llie offrce of pliysidan I u Bicetre ; 
utid had comma nicaled lo itie society of medicine nmemnir CDnuiiiiiig hmdj 
liru u^run ilie suWjcct, which will be fouud la ibe present itiMiise, 
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'UpSn'fhe gptem of management adopted at tbe Asy- 
lum de'Charenton, ofthe state of which, as a mem- 
"ber of a commission appointed by the school of medi- 
eitti?, I sometime ago drew up an accurate report. 



A GENERAL METHOD OF A aVNOPTIC TABLE CALCUtATED 
TO EXHIBIT THE STATE AND MOVEMENTS OF A LU- 
NATIC ASYLUM. 



107- I SHALL take for an example the synoptic 
table adopted at the Asylum de Charenton, whidi 
was submitted for inspection to the committee ap- 
litcd by the school of medicine, to make a re- 
fport of the state of that establishment. The medi- 
Ftial department is occupied by Citizen Gastaldi, -a 
^]f»liysician of reputation, and the domestic superin- 
phtendency by Citizen Conlomner, a gentleman of 
tgreat intelligence and of pure and disinterested phi- 
^ftnihrop}'. The table submitted to our inspection, 
bContaitied the cases of ninety-seven patients, andex- 
hibited tlie state of this institution during the seventli 
^nd for ten tnnnths of the eight year of the republic. 
'it was dn ided into sixteen columns, disposed in the 
foKowinfr order: — 1st, the initials of the name of the 
patient: 2nd, the date uf his admission into the hos- 
pital : 3rd, his temperament : 4lh, his trade or pro- 
fession ; 5th, period of his attack: 6th, the excit- 
ing cause, when that could be learned : 7tb, ibc 




particular species of the disorJer : 8tfl, the treat- 
ment in general which liad bcfn adopted : 9(h, tht; 
peri<»d of deteiiiion after corn'alir'scence or re-estab- 
lishment, with a view to guard against a relapse: 
10th, the date of the cure when performed: 11th, 
patients not cured or deemed incurable: 12th, the 
date of tlie death when it occurred : l3th, the cause 
of the death, \\h. ther natural or foreign to insanity: 
14lh, memoranda of patients on the medical estab- 
lishment : 15tb, relapses after dismission; l6th, mis- 
cellaneous observations. 

From the aboTe table it likewise appeared, that 
the insane were divided into five different classes, 
agreeably to the general distribution which I have 
myself adopted at Bicetre, viz. melancholia, either 
simple or complicated with hypochondriasis, mania- 
cal fury without delirium, mania with delirium, de- 
mentia, ideolism. The column of occasional causes, 
whether periodical or morul, of mental derangement, 
gives likewise a rtsult analogous to what I have ob- 
tained Rl Bicetre. Out of seventy-one cases, whose 
causes could be clearly ascertained, five were occa- 
sioned by excessive pleasure, seven by disappointed 
love, thirty-one by dislress from domestic misfor- 
tunes, one by terror, one by metastasis of the milk, 
one by onanism, one by ihe retrocession of psoric 
or herpetic matter, and five from hereditary predis- 
Jih 
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position. The ^luran representing the medical 
treatment, shews with what sagacity and skill it had 
been varied, according to the strength, habits and 
character of the patient, or according to the nature 
pf the exciting cause, the species of the disease or its 
periods. Dr. Gastaldi, in ddferent cases Iiad re- 
course to avacnants, emetics, purgatives, bleeding; 
to baths, pumping, diluents, bHsters, qmusemeiits, 
select reading, consoling advice and conversattpa, 
exercise, mechanical employment, restorative regi- 
men and antispasmodics. 

Zt is well kown, that the local advantages of tbat 
l^ospital are extremely well calculated to give effi- 
ciency to the medical treatment, as well as to the hur 
niatie and enlightened superin tendency exercised 
aver it by the governor. A spacious and cominodi- 
ously arranged house, convenient apartments awd 
adapted to the insulation of the different classes of 
maniacs, proper baths and pumps, a reservoir of 
cold water for what is called the bath of surprise, 
an enclosed ground for the culture of vegetables, 
private walks, an open terrace commanding an ex- 
tensive horizon, and lastly, its vicinity to the Marne, 
are the enviable advantages enjoyed by the Asylum 
de Charenton ; atid they appear to extend the fame 
otherwise well deserved of those who are at the head 
of it. It may not be improper before we con- 



elude this chapter to observe that out of ninety-seveft 
patients there occurred but fourteen deaths in the 
course of twenty-two months. The number of cures 
were thirty-three, tliat is to say, about one third of 
the whole number ; a report agreeing nearly with 
that of Bethlehem hospital. (/} 



THE FRACTiCZ OP BLEEDING IN MANIACAL DISORDERS 
AND THE LIMIT! BV WHICH IT OUGHT TO BE RE- 
STRAINED. 



108. The blood of maniacs is sometimes so la- 
vishly spilled, and with so little discernment, afe 
to render it doubtful whether the patient or his 
physician has the best claim to the appellation of 
a madman. This reflection naturally suggests it- 
self upon seeing many a victim of medical pre-iiump- 
tion, reduced by the depleteing system of treatment 
to a state of extreme debility or absolute ideotism. 
At the same time, I do not wish to be understood 
as altogether proscribing the use of the lancet in this 
formidable disorder. My intention is solely to depre- 
cate its abuse. A young Swiss, whose case is det ailed, 
by Van Swieten, took a sea voyage during a very hot 

if) Mr. Haslam observea, that in a period of about ten ypucs, the Hum- 
ber of paiieni* at Bethlehmi hnspitB!, had been about lCi64; thai out of 
that nomber, 574 had been corefl, and that 1090 had been dischirgwluncur- 
td. Haslajn's OliservBliooi oa Insanity, pago ll2. 



teasoa, and, when be came oo shore, drank wine 
to great excess. It iii not ai aD tu be woodereil at, 
thdt btft care wa» rea<-l:lv* edected by repeated bteed- 
inn. Insanity, cou^eqnent apoo the $uppcea&ioa of 
periodical or babit nal diacbar^€s ot Uood, will doubt- 
Ie53 frequently yiekl to an aitifictal eracoation of the 
same floid, procured eitber by general venssectioD 
or topically by leeches and cupping, {g) A parox- 
ysm of mania is sometimes preceded by sj'mptoms 
of its !^roacbes nbicb caooot be mistaken ; such as 
heightened complexion, wildness and promioence oi 
tbe eyes, exuberant loqnacity. In such cases, the 
experience of hospitals autborizes the free use of the 
lancet. It is awel! established fact, that paroxj-sms 
of madness thus anticipated, are in many instances 
prevented byacr»pious bleeding. On the other band, 
I feel it my duty to abstain from this practice after the 
actual explosion ofa paroxysm of irregular periodical 
insanity, as I am conflrmed in tbe opinion that nature 
alone is adequate in this stage and form of the disorder 
to the performance of a solid and permanent cure. It 
frequently happens, that bleeding, practiced as it is, 
without rule or bounds, is found to exasperate the 
complaint, and lo cause periodical and curable ma- 
nia to degenerate into dementia or ideotism. In 
melancholia, whether simple, or complicated with 

(g) Ml, ll»-lam profiTS 10 gcueial bleeding, theappUcuton of sbt o( 



Iiypochondriasis, bleeding is still less to be recon> 
mended. Xhe character uf that disorder is dt^jeclion. 
Jts appropriate remedies are tonics. Further expe- 
riments on ihis subject are only justifiable in the most 
hopeless and obstinate forms of insanity : such as re- 
gular periodical mania, inveterate continued mad- 
ness, and madness complicated with epilepsy, or 
marked by a disposition to apoplexy. Out of four- 
teen patients who died at Charenton, ten were car- 
ried off by fits of apoplexy. Is it not probable that 
a fatal terminatitm of tliis kind might be frequently 
prevented by a copious bleeding from the vessels of 
the ieet ?(/() 



CIRCUMSTANCES CALCULATED TO DETERMINE THE USE 
AND EFFECTS OF EVACUANTS. 

109. The use of hellebore in maniacal diseases ; 
the choice, preparation and administration of that 
vegetable; the preliminary remedies and precautions 
adopted to promote its action and to prevent its 
pernicious effects, formed among the ancients a re- 



(i) Had th? aulhor prescribed blood to be lak«ii from Itie lemptiial anerj, 
Irom ihc jugular, occipiul, frintal, angular or Dtsal interiujl veiaa, or b^ 
cupping from the yesseU a( llie scalp, Kis suggeiitian wnuld bsTe been 
valuable. Founded as it is, Bslely, upon the explodol Ibeory of revaliiioa, 
and calculated lo exdle false cuufidencc in aiery ineflectivi; metliod ofdepic* 
^n, itjiaijuaUy injudicious and daugeraus. T. 



giilar body of doctrine. Experience proved that 
this drastic sometimes produced violent hypercathar- 
sis, obstinate vomiting, convulsions, inflammatioii 
of the intestines and even death. Tlie reader is re- 
ferred for a detailed accoimt of this subject to the 
articles Ellebore and Elleborisme in the Encyclope- 
die Methodique. Whether we consider its empyrical 
administration or the unfounded theories and super- 
stitions fancies which in some instances sanctioned its 
employment, the disuse into which this remedy is 
fallen, ought to cause little regret. The history 
and distinctions of the disease were neglected 
through excessive and infatuated attention to the re- 
medy. The science of medicine, enlightened hy the 
acquisitions of chemistry and botany, is now hap- 
py in the possession and choice of purgatives and 
emetics, the effects of which are more determined, 
and not succeeded hy any dangerous consequences. 
It has been remarked, when speaking of paroxysms 
of periodical mania, (section i.) that they are gene- 
rally preceded by costiveness and great sensibility 
of the intestinal canal. If at an early period of this 
precursory stage of the disorder, the bowels are set 
at liberty hy a purgative salt, dissolved in a decoc- . 
tion of endive, the unfavourable symptoms are not 
hnfrequently removed, and the threatened explosion 
of a paroxysm is prevented. This is a fact so well 
known at the Hospital de Bicetre, and established 
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npon the evideooe of so many successful experiments, 
that a maniac, affected by these intestinal symp- 
toms, is immediately upon his admission put upon 
the use of an opening medicine, prescribed accord- 
ing to this formula, (see note, p. A4.) Paroxysms of 
iosaiiity, e^)ecially such as have no regular tjrpe, and 
correspond witli the changes of the seasons, are by 
tliis method not unfrequently prevented. I havcy 
^Iso, often remarked, that a spontaneous diarrhea 
supervening in the course, or towards the decline of 
a roaoiacal paroxysm, has had all the characters of 
a critical evacuation. My experience agrees with 
the observations of English practitioners on the 
same subject. " Diarrhea," says Mr. Haslam, 
'• very often proves a natural cure for insanity. The 
number of cases which mi^t be adduced in confirm- 
ation of this observation is considerable ; and the 
speedy convalescence after such evacuation is still 
more remarkable." Dr. Ferrlar likewise mentions 
a case of insanity which was cured, as it appears, 
principally by the use of tartar emetic, which ope- 
rated for some days as a purgative. " A robust 
woman, about twenty-five years of age, who had 
been insane a few years before, had now relapsed 
into a state of furious mania. Her tongue was foul, 
and her pulse quick. She took emetic tartar, in 
sufficient doses, to support aconstant slight nausea, 
and had a blister applied about the same time to the 



crown of her head. In a day or two she appear- 
ed more composed, and as she found funher relief 
from tlie continuance of the medicine, it was given 
for a week togetlier. At the end of that time she was 
sensibly calmer, though there was yet no appear- 
ance of recovery. I then dropped the medicine, put 
her on a course of whey and on low diet, and kept her 
bowels freely open with magnesia. This method was 
continued for fifteen days. She was then ordered 
in addition an opiate every night at bed time, and 
was occasionally purged by black hellebnre. Signs 
of recovery began to appear under this method ; she 
became dull, and at last tractable and quiet. Her 
reason returned gradually, and alter being com- 
pletely rational for more than a month, she was dis- 
charged cured, at the end of four months from the 
time of her admission." (i) In another respect, 
however, my observations do not agree with those 
of English writer?. In England, cathartics are pre- 
scribed in small doses. In France, to produce the 
requisite eftect, they must be administrated in much 
larger quantities. This difference in the effects of 
medicines may, perhaps, depend upon the nature 
of the exciting cause of the disorder, which in the 
former country is commonly intemperance in drink- 
ing ; while in the latter, insanity is almost always 



(I) filodital Hisiuries ioi Rofteclioju, Vol. 1, jage 173. 



occasioned by vivid or pmfoiin'l mental pinotions. I 
have as yet been ablt- to obiain but very imperfect 
results frnra'tlie ase of eracuants in ca^es of melan- 
cholia with sallow complexion, ami other chiiracteri 
whicii constitute the atrahilious temperament of the 
ancients Tliiwe patients are, in ^fnerai, so siispi- 
ci'tas and iintraciaUtc, thai I have never been able 
to subject any of tliem, even in the infirmary, to a 
rec^lar and methodical sysiciri of treatment. As 
to the employnieut of evacnanrs in the most obsti- 
nate fonns of the d.snrder, in which alone they are 
perhaps applicable, siidi as- continued maniaorinsanity 
co.nplioale.i wiih e|)iiep^y, accurate and judiciously 
planned experiments are vei vaiuiiig. 



«F THE VALUE OF ANT 



1>DICS A3 REMEDIES FOR 



110. Dr. LArcTHER, physician to the lunatic 
asviuni at Vtenria, lays gceat stress uptm vii ws of 
the nature and trea'ment of insanity, which, in the 
present treatise, are considered of very inferior im- 
portance. The principal attention of that gentleman 
appears to be directed to pharmaceutic experimenls. 
The internal polite and discipline of hospitals, tbe 
historic;U smdy of the sym|iioms of insanity and 
its classification into distinct speeies, the di'^tri- 
bulion of maniacs into classes, their insid;iiion in 




lunatic establishmeuts, together with anatomical 
^nd pathological researclies, are estimated by Dr. 
Laiigther much below tiidr real value. He admits 
enly of the generaldistinction of maniacal and melan- 
cholic delirium, w ithout however adopting any dif- 
ference in their treatment. The remedies lo which 
he has recourse are not numerous, and consist in 
emetics, diluent and acidulous drinks, blisters, Weed- 
ing and narcotics. Of the narcotic class, opium is 
the principal, and is administered at bed-time as 
a soporific. When the disorder proves obstinate and 
threatens to become chronic, he adopts, as he ex- 
presses himself, " with promptitude" a more effi- 
cacious method. It is with this intention that he 
prescribes antispasmodics. He then cites six cases 
of lunacy, which, however, he does not discrimin- 
ate, in which he tried the etfects of musk, in doses 
of from Bfteen grains to a scruple, in the form of 
boluses, with the syrup of kermes. Diaphoresis was 
at the same time promoted by other subsidiary means. 
This remedy was continued for three months with- 
out any sensible effect from it, but that of impreg- 
nating the whoffi hospital with a strong disagreeable 
odour, llie use oi^ musk was then succeeded by 
that of camphor, whose effect, in the opinion of 
Dr. Laugthcr, depended upon its being combined 
with the acid of vinegar, in the form of a mixture. 
He then was led to try the effects of distilled vine- 
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gar, which he administered after dinner, in tlie quan- 
tity of an ounce and a half daily, in doses of a table 
spoonful every quarter of an hour. Nine maniacsj 
were cured under this treatment in the couise of one,, 
two, or at furthest three months. It is easy to see 
how imperfect experiments of this description must 
be, and bow little they can contribute to tlie ad- 
vancement of medicine, when made without atten- 
tion or reference to the specific character of the dis- 
order. The apparent difference in the experience 
of different physicians, in regard to the virtues of 
camphor, renders it very necessary to advance be- 
yond the generic character of insanity to the con- 
sideration of those of the different species. Dr. 
Kenneir, in the Philosophical Transactions, (A') men- 
tions four cures of insanity which he effected by means 
of camphor. Dr.Ferriar, on the other hand, asserts 
that he employed that substance in all kinds of doses 
without success. In regard to the virtues of camphor 
simply, Dr. Laugther appears to entertain the same 
opinion. These contradictory opinions can only be 
reconciled by supposing that the remedy was employ- 
ed in essentially different varieties of mental disor- 
ders. To obtain certain and definite results, the 
above experiments must be repeated with proper 
attention to the specific distinctions of insanity. 



IE Transact. PlUlosDph. Med 



I Chlrurg. Parii, 
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It IR only byatloptiiigilie same plan of medicinal 
^nd noNological analysis unitedly, ti;a( we can ac- 
curately ascenain ilir antimaiiiacal powers of opium. 
Tralles gives no favonrabk-, at Icasi, no decided opi- 
I Jiion on the sanative efficts of opium in diftases of 
I'the mind. Dr. Ferriar'a report, is not more favour- 
able, thougli he tried opium alone in several cases, 
and in .some in considtTahle doses, I recollect one 
case, if it may be considerfd a fair one, tlial would 
appear to confirm these reports. A young maniac^ 
who was subject to fi[s of epilepsy, was seized by 
, that disorder in a very aggravated form. The pa- 
i,-Toxysms were violent, and the intervals between theiH 
-exctedingly short. Ii is a fact established by expe- 
rience, that this is one of the nlos^ certain symptoms 
of approaching death. 1 look advantage of tlie inter- 
vals, short as they were, to give him some opium. 
In the first instance, I gave him two decigrammea, 
{about gr. 1 — ) of opium. In a short time I gave 
l^im four decigrammes more. The npxt fit was not 
distinguished by any diminution in the violence of 
its symptoms. On the fifth day the patient expired 
in dreadi'ul convulsions. On (tpcning the cranium, 
about two ounces of scrum, tinged with red blood, 
was found in the ventricles of the brain. No decid- 
ed inference can be deduced from this case, either 
!br or against the antimaniacal powers of opium. I 
peatly approve of Dr. Fetriar's method of combia- 



iiiLj the use of baik and opium, in cases o( meian* 
abulia with great atony antl depression, as well as 
in accidtiiital ideutism consequent upon a too active 
treatment of mania. In page 178, vol i. he details 
the case of " a woman, sixty years of age, who labour- 
ed under a complete derangement of her intellect. 
Her aspect was eKiremelydijected, and her skin was 
yelKuv. Her pid'*c was low and languid. She was 
ordered two diams of the electuariiim poruviannm, 
and two grains of opium, morning and evening. 
Fur soma days little alteration was perceived, but 
in about a fortnight from her admission she was well 
enough to be allowed the liberty of the gallery." In 
two mouths, after having had a sliglit swelling of the 
legs, which was removed by friction with flower of 
mustard, she was dismissed cured. 



THE EFFECTS OF THE COLD AMD WARM BATH, AND EEPS- 1 
ClALLY OF THE BATH OF SURPRISE, IM THE CURE Of J 
MANIACAL DISORDERS. 



111. A YOUNG gentleman, twenty-two years of 
age, of a robust constitution, was deprived of parf.l 
of bis property by the revolution. He gave way to j 
melancboly, began to look forward to futurity with 
extreme despondency, and lost his sleep. He was, 
at length, seized by violent maniacal fury. He was 



put upon the treatment for acute mania, in the 
town of his department. With his bands am! feet 
tied he was suddenly immersed in the cold balb. 
Notwithstanding the violence with which he resisted 
this treatment, it was practiced upon him lor some 
time. His deUrium chiefly consisted in supposing 
himself to be an Austrian general, and he common- 
ly assumed the tone and manner of a commander. 
During the process of bathing his fury was greatly 
exasperated by the mortifying consideration that his 
rank was neglected and despised. His disorder be- 
coming more and more aggravated by this method, 
bis relations came to the determination to convey him 
to Paris to be under my care. Upon my first in- 
terview with him he appeared exceedingly enraged. 
To conciliate his favour and obtain his good opinion, 
I felt the necessity of assenting to his illusive ideas. 
Tlie bath was never mentioned to him. He was 
treated with mildness and put upon a diluent regi- 
men, with the hberty of walking at all hours in a 
pleasant garden. The amusement which he derived 
from this liberty, exercise and familiar conversation, 
in which from time I engaged him, gradually mduc- 
ed a stale of calmness, and towards the end of a 
month he was not remarkable either for haughti- 
ness or indifference. In about three mouths his de- 
lirium had com[»letfly left him. But towards the 
autimm of that year, and the spring of the succeed- 
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ing, some threatening symptoms of a return of his 
disorder betrayed themselves in his manner and con-; . 
duct. His looks became more animated, and hn J 
was unusually petulant and loquacious. In thosfll 
circumstances I ordered him a gentle purge to be rersl 
pt'iited at intervals, with frequent draughts of wliey^ 
Fie was continued upon this plan for a fortnight. I 
then advised him to take the warm bath. Not to 
rouse his former repugnance to bathing, this indica- 
tion was suggested to him as a practice merely 
agreeable and conducive to cleanliness. By those 
means his paroxysm were prevented. To ascertain, 
however, tlie permanence of bis cure he was detain- 
ed at my house for a twelve month. Upon his de- 
partitre he returned into the country, where, forthe 
last two years, he has been occupied partly by Uter- 
ary pursuits, and partly by those of agriculture. 
No symptom of liis delirium has since apiieared. 



" Cold bathing," says Mr. Haslam, " having . 
for the most part been employed in conjunction with 
other remedies, it becomes difficult to ascertain how 
far it may he exclusively beneficial in this disease. 
The instances in which it has been separately used 
Ibr the cure of insanity, are too few to enable me to 
draw any satisfactory conclusions. I may, how- 
ever, safely affirm, that in many instances, paralytic 
affections have iu a few hours supervened on cold 
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batliiiigiGspecially when the patient has been in a furi- 
ous state^ and ofaiilethoric habit." Dr. Fcrriar ap- 
pears more decidedly favourable to the practice of 
bathing;. In cases of melancholia he advises the cold, 
and in mania the warm batb. The only case, however, 
which he adduces insupport of the practice must be 
acknowledged to be equivocal, inasmuch as it was 
treated, especially in its advanced stages, successively 
by opium, camphor, purgatives and electricity. Ge- 
neral experiments of this nature are, perhaps, more 
calcniated to perpetuate than to dissipate uncertain- 
ty. The real utility of bathing in maniacal disorders, 
remains yet to be ascertained. To establish the 
practice upon a solid foundation, it must be tried 
with constant and judicious reference to the difierent 
species of insanity. A raving female maniac was 
put upon tbe use of the warm bath. She bathed 
twenty-five times, great debility was the immediate 
consequence, and her mania was shortly after suc- 
ceeded by tlementia. I am led to suppose, that the 
warm bath may be resorted to with more probability 
of success, as a preventative of approaching mania- 
cal paroxysms. 

It has been said, that the hatli of suqirise has been 
found a valuable remedy in some cases of insanity 
which had resisted the effects of the warm haih, the 
cold shower batb, and other remedies. Tliis Suiie- 
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rionty of the unexpected application of coW water, 
has been ascribed to an interruption of llie chain of 
delirious ideas, induced by the suddenness of the 
shock, and the general agitation of the system ex- 

. perienced from this process. It is well known, that 
tilt; enthusiast Van Helmont, has made some valu- 
able remarks upon the durable effects of sudden im- 
mersion in cold water in some cases of mental de- 

- rangement. His practice was to detain the patient 
in the balh for some minutes. It may be proper 
to observe, that this methodj however successful 
in some instances, mfght in others be extremely 
dangerous, and that it can only be resorted to with 
propriety in cases almost hopeless, and where othea- 
remedies are ineffectual ; such as in violent parox- 
ysms of regular periodical mania, inveterate con- 
tinued insanity, or insanity complicated with epi- 
lepsy. 

MENTAL DERANGEMENT CURED BY A SPONTANEOTS 
JiRUPTTON ON THE SKtN. 

1 12. All men of sense are agreed in the opi- 
nion that the art of medicine consists not in multi- 
plying medical formulae, but in prescribing a few 
select and active remedies judiciously, in combining 
skilfully the resources of mora! and physical regimen, 
so as gradually to induce a favourable change in the 
character of chronic ailments, and in assisting na- 
Kk 
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. ture in her efforts fo restore the disorflered frame to 
its pristine heahd and vigour. Physicians, both an- 
ciern and modern, liaveob:>er\ed Uiai insanuv some- 
tim. s terminate in va iC' se su .l.n"s, in haenior- 
rhoilal evaviiatioiis, ur <(\>cn:ei >, i a spontaneous 
haemorra^t', m iiuermuu ni fever B«it these favour^ 
able termiiiaiions, wljether slow and gradual, or by 
sudden and uiuxpeited paroxxsm.^, seldom occur 
amid the vapours of an indolent and s(deiitary hie. 
On the other hand, they are centrally promoted by 
methods judiciously adapted to the particular spe- 
cies and stage of the disorder ; such as bodily exer- 
cise, music, reading, change of residence, travelling. 
A case peculiarly illustrative of the value of those 
means of recovery, is recorded by the judicious V'al- 
leriola. Observ. Med, lib. 4. " A young man fell in- 
to a state *of insanity in consequence of unsuccessful 
love. H s relations, who were greatly distressed on bis 
account, conjured his physician to employ in his behalf . 
every measure which his experience and judgement 
could suggest. The removal of the patient to a dis- 
tance from the scenes and obiects with which the im- 

age of the beloved object was associated, was imme- 

* 

diately judged necessg,ry He was conveyed to ^ 
house in the country, de lightfully situated and com- 
manding a very agreeable prospect. Fine gardens, 
an extensive park, btautiful meadows, large basons 
of waier and purling streams surround^ thi^ charm* . 
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ing abnrle. The a'r was LeifiimeH with (Iip oHour. 
of ruseaaiid cnroris, and oHi't ariniiaitu plains. I'lie 
walks were liivtrnilied, >iie ordinary hULii-tyof ibe 
patient we.'e immerotiti, but. consisting; of relations 
and >e!ecl friends. II s time was principally ticcu-' 
pied by mteresiinsf and vHrit'd aiiiusementK, Hi9 
delirium appeared, in siHnc decree, to yield to these 
measures; but his distressing recollections plunged 
him occa-sionally in the most acute and maniacal 
misery. It vva-; tbouijht proper to rem >ve him still 
further from hiime, and he was cotiveyed lo an agree- 
able market town at some distance, where every 
care was taken to meet the itidit-ali 'Us of the pliy- 
sician, and to second the effects of the medumes 
w^ch lie had prescribed, Bui the patient's consti- 
tution ap|K ared to be undermined by an insidious 
hectic fever. Recourse wan then had lo opiates 
at night, and to a tonic restorative diet, conjoin- 
ed with ptidiltivimn, warn ablutions, and pumping 
upon the head. Music and reading were on some 
days introdnced during [he process of I athini;. By 
these means the delirious pan»xysms gradually dimi- 
nished- in tlieir violence, reason rcsuraeil ber empire, 
and at length ilie patient's healib and sLiengih were 
completely restored. 

To exhibit the efficiency of unassistefl nature in 
cases of in-^anity originating even in a nauiral or 
physical cause, I must beg permission to add the 
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, two following coses. A young man, attached to 
the hunt in tht time of the late monarchy, was com- 
missioned by his employers to rub a mangy dog 
with mercurial ointment. By lliat sort of exercise, 
which of itself was not calculated to excite much envy, 
betonfractedliimself the disease which he had under- 
tak.t.'n locureinhiscauinefriend. Acrop of unusually 
small eruptions appeared in a short time afterwards 
on bis hands and other parts of his body. Haviag 
done his duty towards the dog, he bad now to turn 
bis medicinal skill towards his own person. He rub-; 
bed himself with the sulphur ointment, andwaa 
shortly cured of his cutaneous affection. But soon 
-after he fell into a state of insanity. Sometimes be 
fwas extravagant in his conduct, exuberant in bis 
language, and unconnected in his ideas. At other 
times he observed a profound silence, and appeared 
exceediii<;ly dejected. The ordinary treatment at 
the Hotel DJeu, allhongh it was continued for two 
months, prodnced no change. He was then con- 
veyed to the madhouse of Fabourg Antoine, wbere, 
in the winter of 1788, I had the opportunity of see- 
ing him. U|)on his admission to that institution, 
the usual iTidications of relaxants and purgatives, 
with opiates at niglit, were resorted to. He soon 
became more tranquil. In the spring he was put on 
the use of the warm batb, with the inspissated juice 
of vegetables. In the course of the summer he be- 
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came subject to an erratic inflammatory affection of 
the skin. An inflamed tmiior appeared on the small 
of the leg. Poultices were applied to it. But instead 
of coming to a head, it terminated by resolution in 
the course of four or five days. The same affection 
shewed itself successively in large phlegmons upon 
the arms, legs and ihighs, which, however, after a 
slight suppuration dried up and disappeared. The 
chest was likewise affected by oppression, difTiculty 
of breathing, and other symptoms similar to those 
of astmah. During those affections of the chest, 
tiie head was sensibly relieved. Eight months elaps- 
ed amid these alternations, without any durable or 
remarkable change in the functions of the under- 
standing. As he was one day taking the warm bath, 
a swelling was ob,served on the right parotid gland. 
On tlie following day this tumor was inflamed and 
hard to the touch. Emollients were applied. Upon 
ascertaining tlie nature of its. contents, by a fluctu- 
ation which could not be mistaken, an incision was 
made into the tumor on the seventh day after its 
appearance. A copious evacuation of pumlent mat- 
ter succeeded the operation, and the wound con- 
tinued to discharge more or less for three weeks, 
when it healed and cicatrised. Tlie efforts of nature 
were not e<|uivocal in this case, inasmuch as the 
epoch of a complete re-cstablisliment of the intellect, 
corresponded with that of the maturity of the sup- 
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purative process. The patient was in due time dis- 
missed cured. 1 saw liim four years after the date 
of his discharge in the full enjojirient of his heaitb, 
both of body and mind. 




I have known another instance of nosological con- 
version not inapplicable to my present purpose. It 
was a case of melancliolia which terminated in jaun- 
dice. A jeweller was attacked by a paroxysm of in- 
sanity, for which there appeared no evident cause. He 
was conveyed to the institution of Faubourg Anto- 
ine, where I was requested, amongst others to call and 
see him. This was in the year 1 786. The character 
of his delirium was that of mildness and harmlessness. 
He walked almost always in the garden or in his own 
room, when it was his custom to mutter to himself with 
generallya smile upon his countenance. He answered 
witli great propriety to 1 he questions which were put 
to him, took his victuals with ordinary relish, and 
was quiet at night. Paroxysms of profound melan- 
cholia occurred every ^pring and auiunin. For sis 
weeks or two months he was remarkable al those 
fur his repulsive manners and taciturnity. 

le features of his countenance were altered, and 
complexion became sallnw. Upon the appear- 
ance of these symptoms he was ordered opening me- 
dicines, the inspissated juice of plants, and the cold 
bath, in the forms both of immersion and pumping. 
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Those leiiipciies appeared only to prrnliireatenipor- 
ary vellt-ii ami lliey were continued for five je; 
willioul any perceplible, or, at least, durable changeJ 
in the state of bis mind. In October, 1791, huwaaj 
sudilenly attacked by a jaundice, wbieh, as it di^ 
not originate in any evident cause, could only be as-^ 
cribed to a saiuiary elVort of nature to remove the 
menral indisposition. Tlie only renie<lies which were 
employed were diluent drinks, acidulated with the 
juice of the citron. In the course of about two 
months the jaundice disappeared ; when the paiieut 
was likewise restored to the periect use of his rea- 
son. 



'. DIFFICULTY AND IMPllRTANCE OF DECIDING IN SOME 
INSTANCES ON THE CUItABILITV UF INSANITY. 



1 13. The possibility of curing Insanity in a given 
case, is one of tho?e questions, the solution ol which 
may not only bedifliculi and complicated, but may 
involve in it very iinponaut considerations connect 
ed with family interest and happiness. Experience 
lias diiubili-ss proved to the satisfaction both of Eng- 
lish and French practitioners, that religious melan- 
cholia, mania comphcatetl with epilepsy, ideotism, 
and regular periodical mania, are .seldom known to 
tenniiiate in zwy other way than by death. But 
are we authorised by the solemn dictates of medical 
junsprudencc, to pronounce over any of those cases 
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the sentence of absolute incurability ? In cai^s, 
even of irregular periodical mania, in which there 
tti'e 80 many chances in favour of a cure, how many 
circumstances are there which may contribute to 
disappoint expectation? Medical certificates, in- 
volving the fate of property, titles, conjugal or other 
rt'lutious, are instruments evidently of serious im- 
portance in s(K*iety; and, therefore, deserving of 
aiUquuto legislative provision in every country. 

A fanner, deprived by the conscript act of a fa- 
vourite son, gave way to profound sorrow, passed 
uuiuy sleepless nights, and, at length, shewed every 
s\ iiiptom of insanity. Another son, who was left, 
shut him up in his chamber, seized upon his proper- 
ty, treated him with great • harshness, and by that 
means exasperated his poor father's fury to the ut- 
most pitch of maniacal violence. An order of trans- 
fer to Bicetre was shortly obtained and executed. 
His disorder continued exceedingly violent during 
the prevalence of the hot season. But towards the 
decline of autumn a calm succeeded, which lasted 
throughout the winter. To meet the symptoms of 
an incipient nervous excitement, which appeared in 
the ensuing spring, some opening medicines were 
nrescribed, which prevented the explosion of the 
'featened paroxysm. In the autumn I judged that 
I might have been sent to his family with perfect 
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safety. I, therefore, wrote a letter to his son ex- 
pressive of my opinion, which, however, has never 
been replied to, to this day. After that I sent two d 
snccessive letters by post to the municipal offi- 
cers of the place wliere he resided; which hkewiseJ 
were never noticed. ' A person, who took great in- 
terest in the fate of our unfortunate patient, was 
then entrusted with a third epistle, containing my 
declaration of the farmer's perfect sanity, and the 
urgent propriety there was of restoring him to the 
possession of his property. This remonstrance was 
heard, and, in defiance of the influence exercised by 
the son over the municipal officers, the old gentle- 
man was, at length, reinstated in his farm. In the, 
course of the ensuing year, he paid me a visit and 
brought me a large basketful of fruit, as an expres- 
sion of liis gratitude. It may be easily supposed, 
that this visit eould produce no other than a pleasur- 
rfale impression on my feehngs. 



To seize the true character of mental derange- 
ment in a given case, and to pronounce an infal- 
Kble prognosis of the event, is often a task of par- 
ticular delicacy, and requires the united exertion of 
great discernment, of extensive knowledge and of 
incarruptible integrity. Ihe following are cases of 
insanity of which the claims it requires little sagacity 
to determine. 

l1 



A gardener, who had been married for sohie 
years, was tormented by jealousy. The object 
of his suspicions was a priest, who, as he fancied, 
received more favours from his wife than his 
official indulgences entitled him to. The husband 
sought to drown his feelings In the pleasures of 
the bottle; which, however, contributed to hasten 
the fate which his jealousy alone would probably 
have induced upon him too soon. He fell into a 
state of furious insanity. Having undergone the ordi- 
nary treatment at the Hotel Dieu, he was transferred 
to Bicetre. He continued subject to paroxysms of bis 
disorder for several months : but during the lucid in- 
tervals which he had, he appeared to be in perfect 
I possession of his reason, and he was made to take a 
^art in the domestic services of the institution. His 
habit of drinking became more inveterate, and in 
every instance of excessive indulgence that way, he 
became a prey to his original jealousy in all its vio- 
lence. In those circumstances his wife sued for a 
divorce. This measure I might have opposed, on the 
ground that there still remained some hopes of the 
husband's recovery, But the proI)ability of a relapse 
from the influence of the first cause of his disorder, 
to the ojjeration of which he would at home be pecu- 
liarly exposed, together with the danger to be ap- 
prehended from bis violence wlien intoxicated with 
strong drinks, for which his propensity was very 



great, determined me, without hesitation, to advise 
the prolongation of his confmement. 



An old shop-keeper, whom false calculations had 
rendered ilufortunate, fell into a state of insanity. 
His delirium was confined to one subject ; which 
was that of enriching himself by the chances of bil- 
liards. The least opposition to this idea made him 
frantic. The full exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
which on every other subject he was capable of, but 
which was not sufficient to obtain from me a favour- 
able attestation, encouraged him to make perpetual 
complaints, and to petition the executive body and 
the ministry for his erdargement, on the pretext 
that he was the victim of an unafFectionate wife, 
whom he took frequent occasion to abuse and to 
threaten. Repeated interviews with him gave me 
an opportunity of discovering the peculiar character 
of his delirium, and of observing his violent and im- 
placable disposition. I communicated the whole 
history of his case to the constituted authorities, to- 
gether with my apprehensions of the danger which 
might result from his enlargement. This cfiectually 
putan end to his inlrigueing applications. The de- 
mentia of old age at length united itself to his ori- 
ginal disorder. He was about seventy years of age. 
In my general report, I advised his confmement for 
an indefinite space of lime. 



1 
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OF TOE DIBCHARGE OF CONVAI.£SC£NT&. 

Il4. A PHYSICIAN to a hospital is not priviledg- 
ed like a court physician, to reside in a palace or to 
aspire at ihe sources of favours and dignities and 
riches. Bui, has l>e, likewise, the affronts of the 
courtier to put up with, and plots and intrigoes to 
anticipate ? Or is he under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the caprices of others, or of being direct- 
ed by the impulse of a power foreign to his own 
will ? On the other hand, if well informed, and 
actuated by a desire of doing good, he may exer- 
cise in his province an irreslistible ascendency. His 
thoughts require no disguise, as they are ^ways di- 
rected to a iaudable object. To alleviate the weight 
of misfortune, and to dry the tears of the distressed 
constitute at once his duty and his pleasure. In 
giving bis opinion of the slate of a convalescent, be 
is not shackled by the cabals of bulletins, nor by the 
influence of opposite and contending interests. 
"When he judges that his patients may be safely re- 
stored to their friends and to society, be gives his 
absolute and unequivocal opmiou accordingly, point- 
ing out the measures necessary to be observed or 
adopted by way of precaution. 

: 



Extreme sensibility generally characterises maniam 
in a state of convalescence ; especially tbsbe wbo are 
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but imperfectly restored. A fright, a transport of 
passion, great distress of mind, hot weaiher, intem- 
perance, or a sudden change of condition from a 
state of detention and constraint to that of inde- 
pendence and liberty, may produce commotions in 
the minds of convalescents of which iu other circum- 
stances they would not be susceptible, and renew 
paroxysms of mania of which the habit had for some- 
time been suspended. A grenadier of the Fi'ench 
guards, who was one of the foremost in mounting 
the assault upon the taking of the Bastille, was so 
intoxicated with the exploit, that he gave way to 
boundless ambition. But upon the disappointment 
of his hopes he fell into a state of the most violent 
maniacal fury. He was admitted into Bicetre, 
where he continued in the same state for four 
months. At length a calm succeeded, and his mo- 
tiier imprudently demanded his discharge before his 
sanity was complete and confirmed. After his re- 
storation to his friends, he was shortly seized by a 
paroxysm of liis disorder, wliich rendered it neces- 
sary to bring bim back to the liospital. The same 
imprudence was repealed twice wiih the same result. 
The mother, then rendered wiser by experience, no 
more sought his liberty prematurely. Two years 
elapsed, during which he was perfectly calm and 
rational, belbre it was thought safe to give hrm his 
discQarge. He was dismissed from the hospital at 



the beginning of winter, and he has since experienc- 
ed no relapse. 

The heat of summer, sometimes the cold of win- 
ter, but not often, may occasion the recurrence 
of paroxysms of irregular periodical mania. To 
have recourse, therefore, at those times to some 
appropriate preventatives, it is scarcely necessary 
to advise. Mild relaxants are most applicable to 
those cases, administered either internally in the 
■way of medicine, or applied in the form of the 
warm bath to the surface. 



An industrious farmer, who fell into a state of insani- 
ty from the action of a burning sun in the hot season 
of harvest, was cured after a residence of about one 
year at Bicetre, and sent to his family with the ex- 
press advice to take, towards the spring of every 
year, some opening medicines, diluent drinks, and 
the bath occasionally. For two years these precau- 
tions were punctually observed. For two years, 
therefore, no symptom of a relapse appeared. But 
in the third year the measures advised were neg- 
lected. After having undergone the usual treat- 
ment at the Hotel Dieu, this victim of his own im- 
prudence was transmitted, lor the second time, to 
Bicetre. His insanity continued exceedingly vio- 
lent for five months. After a very slow recovery he 



was discharged cured. The experience of his past 
imprudence rendered it unnecessary to lay much 
stress upon the use of the means which he had for- 
merly employed with so much advantage. 

One of the advantages peculiarly estimable of 
well regulated hospitals, is the means possessed by 
them of making deep impressions on the minds of 
maniacs, and of convincing them that resistance to 
a force at once intended and calculated to master 
their extravagances, and to keep them in respectful 
submission would avail them nothing. This id^a, 
which they never ought to be allowed to loose sight 
of, is well adapted to exercise the iiinctions of the 
understanding, to arrest their delirious wanderings, 
to habituate them gradually to self government, 
which is the first step towards recovery. If premature- 
ly discharged and allowed to return to their family, 
their consciousness of independence, and the liberty 
which they possess of indulging all their whim* 
and caprices, are found, in too many instances, to 
excite their passions, to raise the tone of their mind, 
and finally, to induce a relapse of their disorder. 
I was one day solicited and pi"essed to sign the dis- 
charge of a convalescent. It was in the spring of 
the year. The futlowing were mv motives as they 
afterwards appeared in the re]jurt, for my non- 
compliance with the request. 



*• i have carefaWy examined A. S. wh* is det«iH 
«d a patient at the Lunatic Asylum de Bicetre. AU 
though lie appears at this time pedectly possessed tf 
his reason, 1 do not think it would be pnident to 
giant him his liberty. For the first three months of bis 
confinement at the hospital he has been in a state of 
delirious &ry, and he was not calm till the beginning 
of last winter. To ascertain bis permanent recovery, 
be must undergo the trial of the hot weather of sum- 
mer. It may be reasonably presumed, if he enter- 
ed at this time upon the possession of his property, 
that the joy of recovering his liberty, and of see- 
ing his relatious and friends, would be too much for 
him in his present uuconflrmed state of health, and 
might possibly occasion a relapse. I am, therefore, 
of opinion, that his discharge ought to be delayed 
till towards the end of autumn, 

Bicetre, Germinal 15, (April 5,} year 2." P. 

As the public safety ought to be conscientiously 
studied and provided for, I grant no attestations of 
<;Hres without due examination of the state of the 
applicant, and without stating the circumstances 
upon which Ifbundmy opinion. Togivetbe reader 
an idea of my method, I shall subjoin two examples. 



" I certify, that I. R. aged twenty-two years, 
and detained as a lunatic at the Asylum de Bicetre, 




may be regarded as cured of his disorder ; since, for 
the space of one year, he has shown no Hyuiptom of 
a deranged intellect, even during the hoL weather 
of summer. 

P. 
Bicetre, Fructidor 10, (Aug, 28,) year 2." 

" I certify, that T. D. aged twenty-one years, 
detained as a lunatic at Bicetre, has for rbe last 
four months manifested all the signs of a perfect re- 
establishment of his reason. His cure is attested 
with more confidence, inasmuch as bis derangement 
supervened on an acute disorder. "When adraiited 
to the hospital he was in a state of great depression, 
His convalescence advanced by slow but certain 
steps, until at length he was completely restored. 

P. 

Bicetre, Fructidor 20, (Sep. 7.) year 2." 

Experience has ascertained the permanency of 
cures operated by a jaundice, by phlegmoiiic erup- 
tions, by varicose swellings, by haemorrhoidal eva- 
cuations, by quartan fever, &i\ Crilical maniacal pa- 
roxysms taking place during a state of demeniia or 
ideotism have been attended with the same effect. 
The physician may feel a degree of confidence in giv- 
ing his attestation to the probable permanency of 
pures operated by critical solutions of acute disorders. 
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FEIGNED MANIA ; THE METHOD OF ASCERTAINING IT. 



115. Mania, as well as demoniacal possession) 
epilepsy, catalepsy and other nervous disorders, may 
be counterfeited, eitlier from views of interest or 
from worse motives. To distinguish between the 
dexterous imitations and the real disorder, is a pro- 
wnce of medical jurisprudence, equally delicate, dif- 
ficult and important. I do not here speak of un- 
skilful pretensions and rude artifices calculated to 
impose only on simple and credulous people, such as 
Wierus quotes; {/) but of insanity counterfeited on 
a great scale, and amidst enlightened characters, as 
in the example quoted by Dehaen (m) of a womaJi, 
«*ho, in conse^iuence of attestations given in her fa- 
vour by certain well informed ecclesiastics, passed 
for a demoniac, and who after her admission into 
the hospital of Vienna was convicted of imposture. 
A guilty prisoner sometimes counterfeits insanity in 
order to escape tlie vengeance of the law, preferring 
confinement in a lunatic hospital to the punishment 
due to his crime. At other times genuine insanity 
supervenes in the course of a long and involuntary 
detention in a place of confinement. Those are cases 
which it is the important province of the physician 
to disthiguish and to ascertain. 

(I) Histuria fesiivB fignienii fiminsE dcmoniact Wicti, Op. Med. p. 3«. 
[.«) Dehaen McUi. Me.l. Tom. 15. 



A man, forty-five years of age, confined in Ihe fe- 
lon department of Bicetre, on account o£ hie political 
opinions, was guilty of numerous acts of extrava- 
gance, niade many absurd speeches, and at length 
succeeded in obtaining bis removal to tbe lunatic de- 
partment of the same place. This happened before 
my appointment. Inthe course of some moutlis after 
my entrance upon the functions of my ofBce, I de- 
termined to examine carefully into the history and 
state of his malady, in order to ascertain accurately 
the class of the disorder to which his case belonged. 
For this purjjose I frequently visited his chambers. At 
every visit he exhibited some new antic. Sometimes he 
wrapped up his head in cloths or blankets and reKis- 
ed to reply to my questions. At other times he pour- 
ed fourth a torrent, of unmeaning and incoherent 
jargon. On other occasions he assumed the tone of 
an inspired or affected the airs of a great personage. 
The assumption of so many and opposite characters, 
convinced me that he was not well read in the history 
of insanity, and that he had not studied the charac- 
ters of those whom he endeavoured to counterieit. 
The usual changes in the expression of the eyes and 
other features, characteristic of a nervous maniacal 
excitement, were likewise wanting. 1 sometimes 
listened at the door of his chamber in the course of 
the night, when I invariaMy found him asleep, 
which agreed with the report of the hospital watch- 



man. He one day escaped from his chamber while 
it was creaiiing and selling in order, took up a stick 
ami applied it, with great effect, to the back of a 
domestic, in order to impress him and others with 
the idea of his violence and his fury. All these facts, 
which I collected and compared in the course of one 
month, appeared to characterise no decided variety 
of mania, hut rather a great desire of counterfeiting 
it. 1 was no longer tliedupe of his artifices; but as 
he had been sentenced to be confined on account of 
political matters, I adjourned my report of him, 
under pretence of wishing to learn some hew facts. 
The Qtli of Tliermidor (July 28) succeeding put an 
end to the prosecution which had heen commenc- 
ed against him. 



In Vendemaire, (Sep. and Oct.) of the year 3, a 
young man, of twenty-two years of age, confined 
in the prisons of Bici-tre, was brought to the infirm- 
ary, of the .same esiaMishineut. He ^I'as exceedingly 
dejected and silem during my first visit to him. As 
I found him free from lever, I merely prescribed , 
a light diet, per.'iuaded that his disorder consist- 
ed in great depression and di.'itress of mind On the 
succeeding days I observed but little change in the 
state of his symptoms He still persisted in his si- 
]pnce, even when questions were put to bim. He 
gpmetimes sighed deeply, and moaned piteously. 




He liad little appetite, no sleep, and, according to 
the report of the attendants, was subject in the niglit 
to nervous agitations of extreme violence. He tVe- 
quently got out of bed, walked about tbeward, and 
was obliged to be re-conducted to his couch, as il uut 
of his mind. Two months afierliisadmission iniothe 
infirmary, and during one of my visits, he advanced 
with an air of wildness, and fortibly seized one of 
the attendants with the intention appiirentlyof throw- 
ing him down. His looks were wild and fixed. He 
wished to be informed relative to some particulars - 
connected with a certain female of his acquaintance. 
He sighed profoundly. Such was tiie sensibility of 
his epigastric region, that he could scarcely bear 
the weight of his bed-clothes. Bting desired to as- 
certain the nature of his disorder, 1 leit no hesita- 
tion in proni-uncing his state to be that of decided 
insanity, consequent either uiion disappointed love, 
or upon the depression of mind occasioned by his 
confinement, or, perhaps, upon the united influ- 
ence of those two causes. His conveyance to a lu- 
natic asylum was, at length, decided U|ioti, and all 
judicial proceednigs agamst him were witlidrawn. 



It may be thought astonishing, that in ;ni object of 
so much importance as that of ascertaining die actual 
existence of mental derangement, there is yet no defi- 
nite rule to guide us in sp delicate an exaniiuatioii. la 



feet, tliere appears no other method than what is 
adopted Jti other departments ol' natural bbiorv: that 
of ascertaining whetiier the facts which are observed 
belong to any one of the established varieties trf 
menial derangement, or to any of its complica 
tious with other disorder, I could liere quote seve- 
ral examples of complicated mania illustrative of my 
position. I shall confine myself to oae, that of a 
young womaoj twenty-eight years of age, with white 
hair, and tittle expression iu her countenance. Her 
state of derangementj it is supposed, originally de- 
pended uponafright whicli her mother received during 
iicr preguancy. She remained like a statue, constant- 
ly in the same place. She could not speak, notwith- 
standing that her organs of speech apiieared perfect in 
theirconformation. It was with groat difficulty that 
she was taught to enunciate the vowels c, o, .Of af- 
fections she appeared not to poFsess any ; a ciFCuna* 
stance that might have disposed a nosologist to refer 
her case to the species ideotism. But there were two 
or three acts that she could perform, wliich appear- 
ed to indicate that her ideorism was not complete. 
She was subject almost every morning to a parox- 
ysm of great fury. If any one attempted to con- 
fine her in the strait-waistcoat slie was violently en- 
raged, and could use her teeth and nails with great 
violence and eifect : but as soon as slie was actnally 
seizedj her paroxysm ceased, she submitted without 



fiirther resistance, and shewed every sign of repent- 
ance. Does not this case, at least in its paroxysmsj 
present the character of mania without delirium ? 



CiRCOMSTANCES TO EE ADVERTED TO IN FORMING AN 
OPINION OF. THE AUTHOr's SUCCKS8 IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OP MENTAL. DERANGEMENT. . 

116. Before we oonclude, it may not be im- 
pmi>er to advert to cerlaio circumstances which ou "ht 
not to be overlooked, in judg^iug of ihe siiccess of 
our labours and researches on the subject of the pre- 
sent treatise. Il is necessary to mark the point 
from which we set out, that at (vhich we have ar- 
rived, and Uie circumstances Ity u'hich we were guid* 
ed in our hospilal duties. The maniacs of either 
sex, who were adftiitted at Bicetre and Snltpetriere, 
whether as convalescents or inourablee, had at other 
places previously to their admission into those hos- 
pitals, undergone the u.suai system of treatmeiu, by 
bleeding, bathing and pumping. Among the facts 
which were most constantly obs(Tve<l, are to be 
enumerated the permanent lecovery of some, the 
death soon after their arrival of others, and the recur- 
rence of [mroxysras which in some instances termin- 
ate in complete re-establishmcnl, but most freqnent- 
Jy in a state of incurable deincntia. E^lalilisliment 



of ibis kind seldom afford an opportunity of drawing 
up correct tables of -their mortality, of determining 
accurarely tbe proportion of tbe cases that are cured, 
and of fixing wiib precision tbe conversions which 
occur amiing the different species of insanity. I 
have, thcreii)re, devoted my principal attention to 
such objects as were within my power ; to the study 
of the different species of intJanity, to the examina- 
tion of the effects of certain remedies, and to the de- 
termination of principles of moral and physical re- 
gimen at lunatic asylums To have surmounted 
many of the prejudices and other obstacles whidi 
present themselves in the organization and discipline 
of hospitals, is a merit which we hope it will be 
deemed no arrogance to lay some claim to. The 
fundamental principles advanced in this treatise will 
enable us, at a future period, to erect a superstruc- 
ture for the reception and treatment of lunatics, 
superior to any of the boasted establishments of 
neighbouring nations. For the accomplishment of 
these our earnest wishes, we look up to the councils 
of a firm government, which overlooks not any of 



the great objects of public utility. 



THE END. 
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